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INTRODUCTION 


As  I  look  back,  it  seems  to  me  I've  been  preparing 
this  memoir  most  of  my  life.   When  I  was  sixteen  years 
old,  I  got  my  first  camera,   a  Kodak  Brownie  —     proba- 
bly my  high  school  graduation  present.    That  was  in  June 
1932.   I  started  a  photo  album  although  I  couldn't  afford 
to  take  many  pictures  at  the  time.   However,  as  the  years 
rolled  by  and  my  income  grew,   I  never  stopped  adding 
to  it. 

Now  let's  fast-forward  to  1973,  when  I  visited  my 
daughter,  Deborah  in  Kyoto,  Japan.   She  was  going  to 
Friends  World  College  there,  studying  Japanese  art  and 
culture.       I  spent  a  fantastic  two  weeks  with  her,  took 
lots  of  pictures  and  kept  a  detailed  journal. 

On  my  way  back  to  New  York,  I  stopped  in  Cali- 
fornia to  visit  friends,  among  them  Allan  Weiss.   He  in- 
sisted that  I  meet  his  neighbor  Muriel  and  read  the  diary 
her  grandmother  kept  when  she  and  her  husband  were 
missionaries  in  Kyoto  from  1918  to  1922. 

Although  the  pages  were  yellow,  some  of  them 
almost  illegible,   it  was  a  f  ascinating  story.     Many  of 
the  sites  she  described  were  places  I  had  just  seen  myself. 
I  was  so  inspired  by  how  Muriel  treasured  this  legacy 
from  her  grandmother,   I  decided  to  create  a  similar  one 
for  my  then  two-year  old  granddaughter,  Coby. 

When  I  got  home,  I  typed  my  notes,  attached  the 
appropriate  snapshots  and  put  them  into  a  looseleaf  bind- 
er.     The  result  was  so  pleasing,   I  decided  to  do  the 


same  thing  for  my  growing  photo  collection.   Instead  of 
simply  limiting  it  to  pictures  and  captions,  I  would  add 
text  and  make  it  an  autobiography,  a  family  archive. 

Yes,  I  wanted  to  tell  the  whole  story  behind  my 
pictures.     But  mostly,  I  wanted  my  descendants  to  know 
more  about  me  and  my  past  than  I  ever  knew  about  my 
parents'.   And  so  I  began  to  write  my   story,  hoping  I  had 
not  bitten  off  more  than  I  could  chew. 

Shortly  afterward,  the  plot  thickened.   My  mother 
died,  leaving  behind  the  family  photos  she  had  saved 
ever  since  coming  to  America.   Looking  at  them,  I  was 
reminded  of  the  excitement  in  our  house  every  time  one 
of  them  arrived.   Now  that  I  was  anxious  to  include  them 
in  my  story,  I  was  stymied,  as  most  of  the  captions  were 
in  Yiddish  or  German  script,  impossible  for  me  to  identi- 
fy.    And  since  my  mother  was  the  only  one  of  eight 
children  who  came  to  this  country,   I  had  nobody  to  turn 
to   -  no  grandparents,  uncles,  aunts,  or  even  first  cousins. 

The  closest  relative  I  had  actually  met  was  a 
South  African  named  Sam  Metz,  whose  father,  Ben,  was 
my  first  cousin  and  whose  grandfather,  Samuel  Sr.,  was 
my  mother's  oldest  brother,  my  uncle.     This  uncle  was 
one  of  her  five  siblings  who  migrated  to  South  Africa  at 
the  turn  of  the  century.   I  met  Sam  Jr.,  his  grandson,   a 
charming  man,  when  he  came  to  America  on  business 
some  time  in  the  early  1970's. 

I  now  wrote  him,   hoping  that  if  I  sent  him  my 
pictures,   he  could  identify  them.       He  quickly  replied 
that  he  probably  could  not,  but  urged  me  to  come  to 
South  Africa,  stay  with  him  and  his  family  and  bring  the 
pictures.   Then  I  would  meet  his  father  and  my  many 


first  cousins.     Some  of  them  would  surely  know  more 
than  he.   It  was  an  offer  I  could  not  resist.       I  packed 
up  the  pictures  and  bought  a  round-trip  ticket  to  Johan- 
nesburg. 

It  proved  to  be  a  wonderful  adventure.      I  loved 
meeting  my  cousins,  each  one  outdoing  the  other  enter- 
taining me  and  talking  about  their  childhoods.   They  told 
me  stories  about  their  parents  --  my  aunts  and  uncles, 
who  were  now  all  gone.      Bit  by  bit,  I  not  only  got  most 
of  my  pictures  identified,   I  also  learned  a  lot  of  family 
history   ~   as  well  as  some  juicy  gossip.  . 

So  grateful  was  I  for  their  warm  hospitality,  I 
promised  to  write  a  book  about  our  family.     I  would 
illustrate  it  with  my  old  and  new  photographs  and  send 
one  to  each   cousin.   Within  the  year,     I  published  over 
a  hundred  copies  of  Tlte  Metz-Gamse  Story  and  mailed 
them  to  relatives  not  only  in  South  Africa  but  also  Eng- 
land, Israel,  Australia  and  Canada.   My  slogan  was  "The 
sun  never  sets  on  the  Family  Metz." 

That  was  in  the  mid-70's.    Since  then,  my  photo 
collection  has  grown  to  thirty  (yes,  thirty!)  looseleaf  bind- 
ers, although,  as  I  foresaw,  I  gave  up  adding  my  autobi- 
ographical text.     It  was  too  much  work  and  I  had  other 
more  compelling  projects  at  the  time.   However,  I  did 
continue  enlarging   my  albums  and  captioning  each  pic- 
ture so  my  descendants  would  know  who  they  were  look- 
ing at. 

It  is  now  2006..   A  few  years  ago,  I  joined  a  Se- 
nior Center  group  called  "Life  Stories."      Some  of  us. 
like  me,  who  loved  to  write,  described  random  incidents 
in  our  lives  and  read  them  to  the  class.      Others  related 


their  stories  orally  and  some  said  little  but  just  listened. 
It  was  an  interesting  experience. 

One  day  our  facilitator,   George  Porter,   tried 
something  new  —  a  specific  assignment  for  our  next  ses- 
sion.     He  asked  us  to  describe  a  significant  turning 
point  in  our  lives.     Warming  to  the  idea,  I  wrote  about 
my  first  job.   It  was  great  fun  and  brought  back  many 
memories.   But  even  more  important,  it  got  me  thinking 
of  other  turning  points  I  had  been  through.     I  now  asked 
myself  the  question:       Isn't  all  of  life  nothing  but  a  se- 
ries of  turning  points? 

The  more  I  thought  about  it,   the  more  I  wanted 
to  write  my  personal  story  —  not  a  full  autobiography  as  I 
had  started  and  given  up,  but  a  memoir  in  book  form.    . 
After  all,  I  had  preserved  countless  photographs,   had 
written  my  maternal  family  history  amd  produced  bits 
and  pieces  of  events  in  iny  life,  but  I  had  never  written 
the  story  about  me  and  my  turning  points   —  a  story  with 
a  beginning,  middle  and  end.     Now  was  the  time  for  it. 

I  soon  worked  out  my  plan.  .      I  would  open  with 
that  first  job  in  1933  and  continue   for  just  the  next  elev- 
en crucial  years.   I  listed  nineteen  turning  points,  each  of 
which  would  be  a  separate  chapter.     And  I  would  self- 
publish  and  print  about  fifty  copies  as  gifts  to  my  family 
and  friends. 

As  my  book  began  taking  shape  in  my  mind,  fo- 
cusing on  my  young  adult  years,   I  knew  I  wanted  my 
children  and  grandchildren   to  know  about  them,  to  know 
who   I   was  before  they  were  born.   And  also,   I  wanted 
them  to  know  not  just  about  me  personally,  but  about  life 
during  the  Great  Depression  of  the  30's.      I  wanted 


them  to  know  how  things  have  changed  and  yet  how 
much  has  remained  the  same.   And  I  wanted  them  to 
know  some  of  my  good  decisions  as  well  as  some  of  ot 
the  not-so-good  ones,   hoping  they  might  learn  something 
from  each. 


SOME  BACKGROUND 

As  this  memoir  starts  with  my  first  job,  I  will  tell 
you  something  about  my  childhood. 

I  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  on  May  21,  1916  -- 
on  the  cusp  of  the  astrological  sign  Gemini.  I  don't  take 
much  stock  in  astrology,  but  since  the  sign  is  a  flattering 
one,  I'll  go  with  it.  It  says  I  am  intellectual,  curious,  a 
good  conversationalist,  and  am  never  bored  or  boring. 
It's  all  debatable,  of  course.  I  believe  my  parents  had  a 
stronger  influence  on  me  than  the  stars. 

My  father  came  from  a  middle-class  Jewish  family 
in  Kiev,  Russia.  He  was  the  oldest  of  four  children,  and 
studying  to  be  a  concert  violinist  when  in  1906  the  Czar 
ordered  him  to  join  the  army  and  go  fight  the  Japanese.    . 
Daddy  decided  to  flee  the  country  instead.     His  mother 
sewed  money  into  his  jacket  lining  to  bribe  the  inspectors 
along  the  way. 

He  and  his  fiddle  ended  up  in  London,  where  he 
stayed  five  years,  learned  English,  anglicized  his  name  to 
Milton  Aaron  Morrison,  and  then  moved  on  to  New 
York.   That  was  about  1911.     I  can't  help  admiring  him 
for  his  adventurous  spirit.     He  must  have  known  he 
would  probably  never  see  his  family  again.   Or  did  he? 
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He  was  also  a  born  rebel.   He  and  his  family  were 
early  supporters  of  the  Bolsheviks  and  ultimately  did  well 
when  they  overthrew  the  Czar  in  1917.   One  of  my  aunts 
became  a  docto;   the  other  became  an  opera  singer  and 
was  later  dubbed  a  People's  Artist.   His  brother,  my  Un- 
cle Bernard,   was  Traffic  Commissioner  for  the  city  of 
Kiev  and  got  a  military  funeral  when  he  died.   With  all 
this  in  my  genes,  it  was  no  accident  that  I  was  a  teen-age 
left-winger. 

My  mother,  Tillie  Metz,  was  equally  spunky. 
She  was  the  only  one  of  eight  children  to  come  to  this 
country.   Like  my  father,  her  two  brothers  had  left  Lithu- 
ania for  South  Africa  to  avoid  being  drafted  into  the 
Czar's  army.   Her  three  sisters  joined  them  because  with 
so  many  Jewish  males  becoming  draft-dodgers,  there 
were  no  prospective  husbands  left  in  town. 

They  also  left  home  because  their  father  was  a 
cruel,  angry  man  who  made  life  miserable  for  them.      He 
beat  his  sons  for  the  slightest  infraction  and  apparently 
was  not  too  kind  to  his  wife  or  daughters  either. 

These  five  siblings  urged  Tillie  to  join  them  in 
Johannesburg,  but  she   didn't  want  to  "impose"  on  them. 
She  was  determined  to  make  a  life  for  herself  by  herself. 
And  so,  she  came  to  New  York  where  some  cousins,  es- 
pecially Ephraim  and  Johanna  Maleson  ,  made  her  wel- 
come. 

She  worked  as  a  seamstress,  went  to  evening 
school  fo  learn  English  and  then  met  Daddy.   He  wooed 
her  playing  his  violin,  writing  poetry  to  her,  and  taking 
her  to  concerts  and  the  opera.    They  were  married  in  July 
1915  and  took  a  small  apartment  in  Brooklyn.    She 


stopped  working  and  kept  house,  planning  to  continue 
evening  school  in  the  fall  term.   By  this  time,  she  was 
reading   and  writing  English  well  and  —  amazingly  - 
spoke  her  new  language  without  an  accent. 

I  was  born  just  ten  months  after  they  were  married 
and  sensed  early  on  that  she  didn't  love  me.   She  always 
seemed  angry  with  me,  was  never  pleased  with  whatever 
I  did,  no  matter  how  hard  I  tried.   I  surely  thought  there 
was  something  wrong  with  me. 

It  was  not  until  many  years  later,  when  I  was  a 
grown  woman  and  a  mother  myself,  that  Daddy  told  me 
the  story.     When  my  mother  realized  she  was  pregnant 
after  only  one  month  of  marriage,   she  was  furious. 
Here  she  was,  beginning  to  enjoy  her  new  life,     going  to 
school,  reading  good  books,   and  Fate  played  this  trick  on 
her.     She  complained  constantly.      He  did  everything  he 
could  to  soothe  her.   When  she  finally  relented  she  said  , 
"Okay,  if  it's  a  boy  I'll  be  happy."     And  then  I  turned 
up! 

"You  see,"  Daddy  explained,  "she  never  wanted 
you.   She  just  never  wanted  you." 

***** 

And  so  when  my  brother  Leon  was  born  four 
years  later,  she  was  happy  to  have  a  son,  but  soon  found 
that  doing  the  housework  and  taking  care  of  two  children 
(the  housework  being  more  important!)  was  too  much  and 
she  became  angry  with  him  too.   When  my  sister  Bernice 
was  born  six  years  afterward,  her  anger  was  by  then  so 
deeply  rooted  it  was  almost  impossible  for  her  to  be  any 
kind  of  nurturer. 


Daddy  more  than  compensated,  especially  with 
me,  his  firstborn.   He  explained  that  Mama  was  so  busy 
cleaning  the  house,  she  had  no  time  for  me.   Always  as- 
suring me  I  was  a  good,  smart  little  girl,  we   spent  a  lot 
of  time  together.     I  learned  to  laugh,  to  listen  to  his  sto- 
ries, to  enjoy  music,  and  to  delight  in  walking  in  the 
park,  sometimes  with  Leon,  sometimes  just  the  two  of  us. 

He  also  loved  my  little  sister,  but  when  she  was 
three  years  old  in  1929,   the  stock  market  crashed  and  he 
lost  his  life  savings.    Shortly  after,  the  country's  whole 
economy  went  down  and  he  lost  his  job  too.   That  was 
the  beginning  of  the  end  for  him.   He  never  recovered  his 
cheerful  spirit. 

We  moved  from  our  elegant  apartment  on  Eastern 
Parkway  to  a  smaller  one  on  Sullivan  Place.   Yet,  in  spite 
of  the  gloomy  atmosphere  at  home,  Leon,  Bernice  and  I 
had  fun  playing  together  and  each  of  us  did  well  in 
school. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Daddy  never  realized  the  significance  of  what  he 
had  told  me  about  my  mother's  feelings  or  the  hurt  it 
caused  me.   It  came  as   such  a  revelation.   It  explained 
everything.   But,   as  they  say,  "Time  is  the  great  healer." 
It  took  me  a  quite  a  few  years,  in  the  late  60's,  when  I 
became  a  feminist,  that  I  realized  she  had  been   a  victim 
of  women's  history.     Women  had  never  had  control  of 
their  bodies.    In  1915,  birth  control,  not  to  mention  abor- 
tion, was  illegal.   It  could  not  be  distributed  or  even 
talked  about  publicly,   and  Margaret  Sanger  went  to  jail 
for  her  fight  to  legitimize  it. 
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And  yet,  I  thought,   many  women,  even  poor  un- 
educated  women,   had  several   children  and  still  loved 
them.    Why  couldn't  my  mother  be  like  them?     Why  was 
she   so   angry?   Was  it  the  Depression  and  Daddy  losing 
his  job?      I  could  understand  that,  but  there  had  to  be 
more. 

And  then,  during  triy  visit  to  South  Africa  I  stum- 
bled on  another  answer  to  that  question.   It  seems  that 
becaise  of  my  grandfather's  brutality,  my  grandmother 
was  so  frightened,   she  was  unable  to  protect  her  children 
or  be  a  loving  mother.   That  would  explain  why  four  of 
her  five  daughters  left  Lithuania,  never  to  see  her  again. 
(I'm  guessing,  of  course,  but  I  don't  think  Tillie     ever 
knew  what  a  loving  mother  was  like.   Ant  looking  back,  I 
don't  think  she  ever  wanted  to  be  a  mother  in  the  first 
place.) 

When  I  finally  became  aware  of  all  this,   I  wished 
I  could  tell  her  how  I  felt.   I  wished  I  could  tell  her  how 
much  I  understood  and  that  I  loved  her  in  spite  of  every- 
thing.  But  it  was  too  late.   I  could  no  longer  tell  her. 
She  was  gone. 

And  so,  the  best  I  can  do  now  is  to  dedicate  this 
book  to  her  and  to  my  father,  Tillie  Metz  and  Milton 
Aaron  Morrison.     Both  immigrants,  both  of  them  the 
lone  members  of  their  families  who  came  to  this  country. 
I  honor  them  for  their  courage  and  their  aspirations  ~ 
qualities  I  hope  I  have  inherited. 

Come  to  think  of  it,  aren't  these  qualities  all  immi- 
grants have?  Otherwise,  ,  how  could  they  leave  their  na- 
tive lands  to  start  a  new  life  somewhere  else? 
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(1920)   This  is  the  earliest  picture  of  me.   I  am  four 
years  old,  the  big  sister  of  my  little  brotlier  Leon 
Mama  looks  very  beautiful  in  this  photo,  except  that  I 
don't  remember  her  that  way  at  all    To  me,  she  was 
always  an  angry,  bitter  woman 
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CHAPTER  1 


When  I  woke  up  that  Saturday  morning  in  August 
1933,  I  had  no  idea  the  day  would  be  a  major  turning 
point  in  my  life.   I  was  seventeen  years  old,  had  already 
finished  one  year  at  Brooklyn  College  and  was  looking 
forward  to  my  sophomore  year.     Plus  —  I  was  excited 
because  my  friend,  Phil  Salaff,  had  just  recruited  me  to 
the  YCL,  the  Young  Communist  League.   (Everyone  with 
a  brain  in  their  head  was  either  a  Communist  or  a  Social- 
ist in  those  days.) 

With  the  country's  economy   hitting  a  new  low 
that  year,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,   our  brand  new  presi- 
dent had  his  hands  full.   Many  political  pundits  were  try- 
ing to  convince  him  that  our  form  of  democracy  no  lon- 
ger worked.   They  wanted  him  to  trash  the  Constitution 
and  set  up  a  dictatorship  like   Benito  Mussolini  had  in 
Italy.   (It  has  recently  been  discovered  that  just  before 
Inauguration  Day,  FDR,  as  he  was  called,   had  prepared  a 
speech  for  the  American  Legion  in  which  he  made  these 
proposals,  but  at  the  last  minute,  after  a  talk  with  his  old 
friend  and  advisor,  Louis  Howe,  he  changed  his  mind  and 
never  delivered  it.   Determined  to  save  capitalism  from 
either  communism  or  fascism,  he  had  given  the  country  a 
small  ray  of  hope  in  the  five  months  since. 

As  I  was  eating  breakfast  that  day  and  plodding 
through  the  Daily  Worker,  my  mother  said  she  wanted  to 
talk  to  me.   This  was  odd  because  we  never  talked.     We 
usually  argued.    She  disapproved  of  almost  everything  I 
did.     But  when  I  looked  up  and  saw  tears  in  her  eyes,  I 
knew  something  was  wrong. 
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Her  words  came  out  with  difficulty.    "I'm  sorry, 
Rosie,"  she  said,  "I'm  very  sorry." 

I  couldn't  believe  what  I  heard.   My  always  angry 
mother  sorry?   For  what?   Surely  not  for  the  years  when 
each  one  of  us   --  me,  my  father,  my  brother,  even  my 
little  sister  —  displeased  her. 

"I'm  sorry,"  she  continued,  "but  you  can't  —  you 
can't  go  back  to  school  next  month."     A  normal  mother 
would  have  put  a  comforting  arm  around  me,  but  this 
bitter  woman  just  kept  talking.   "You  know  your  father 
still  can't  find  a  job.   We're  broke.   You  and  I,  we  have 
to  go  to  work. 

"Work?"   I  said  in  disbelief.    "If  Daddy  can't  find 
a  job,  how  can  we?"   This  was,,  after  all,  the  Great  De- 
pression.  Banks  were  closing  and   the  stock  market  had 
crashed.   Men,  including  my  father,  had   lost  not  only 
their  savings,  but  what  they  had  considered  safe  jobs. 
Many  were  selling  apples  on  street  corners;  while  others 
stood  on  lines  to  get  a  free  loaf  of  bread.   (That's  when 
the  word  "breadline"  came  into  our  vocabulary.) 

"I  already  spoke  to  Cousin  Gershon,"  she  replied, 
"and  he  can  hire  us.   Just  you  and  me.   He  doesn't  have 
anything  for  your  father." 

I  groaned  inwardly.   Cousin  Gershon  was  my 
mother's  big-shot  cousin,  the  General  Manager  of  Lane 
Bryant's  Catalog  Division.   I  could  just  see  her  cringing 
before  him,  begging  for  work,  while  he  looked  down  at 
her  with  his  smug,  patronizing  expression.   My  father  and 
I  shared  our  dislike  for  him. 
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"That  bourgeois  pig!"  I  exclaimed.    "Are  you 
saying  I  have  to  quit  school  and  go  to  work  in  his  lousy 
sweatshop?"   Marx,  Lenin  and  Stalin  would  have  been 
proud  of  me. 

"You  can  go  to  evening  school,"   my  mother  re- 
torted, and  reverting  to  her  usual  self,  added,  "Why  can't 
you  be  grateful?   Cousin  Gershon  is  doing  us  a  big  fa- 
vor." 

Some  favor,  I  thought  —  forcing  me  to  join  the 
exploited  masses.   Actually,  though,  I  knew  things  were 
bad  for  us.   A  few  days  earlier,  I  had  come  home  hungry, 
opened  the  refrigerator,  and  was  shocked  to  find  it  empty. 
I  also  knew  my  mother  had  borrowed  money  from  a 
neighbor  to  buy  us  milk  and  bread. 

"Okay,"  I  mumbled,  "what  kind  of  job  and  when 
do  we  start?" 

"This  Monday.   We  have  an  appointment  with  the 
Personnel  Manager,  Mr.  Kleinman,   I  will  be  a  seam- 
stress and  you  will  be  a  typist.   Just  consider  yourself 
lucky  that  we  have  a  Cousin  Gershon."     Lucky?   I  spent 
the  weekend 
feeling  sorry  for  myself. 

Monday  morning,  as  my  mother  and  I  were  leav- 
ing for  Lane  Bryant,  Daddy  took  me  aside.    "Don't  let 
them  hurt  you,  Rosie."  he  said.  "Take  only  your  brain  to 
work;  leave  your  heart  at  home."   I  didn't  quite  know 
what  he  meant,  but  assured  him  I'd  be  okay. 

The  subway  ride  from  Brooklyn  to  Times  Square 
seemed  endless.   At  last  we  got  out  and  silently  walked 
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across  42nd  Street  to  the  Lane  Bryant  building  way  over 
near  12th  Avenue.    We  found  Mr.  Kleinman  in  his  office. 
After  telling  us  how  lucky  we  were  to  be  related  to 
Gershon  Garb,  and  giving  my  mother  a  note  to  the  Alter- 
ations Department,  he  asked  if  I  considered  myself  a 
good  typist. 

"Yes,"  I  said.  I  had  taken  a  touch-typing  class  in 
high  school,  and  as  Senior  Editor  of  our  magazine,  typed 
all  the  manuscripts. 

"Okay.   Let's  see  how  good  you  are."   He  gave 
me  a  page  of  text  and  stood  by  with  a  stopwatch.    "Take 
a  minute  to  warm  up,  and  I'll  tell  you  when  to  start.     I 
looked  over  the  text,  typed  a  few  lines  and  when  he  said 
"Go!"  I  went.   I  hoped  he  was  impressed  as  my  fingers 
raced  across  the  keys. 

He  was.    "Okay,"  he  said  with  a  slight  smile. 
"You're  hired.  Now,  listen  carefully.   You  know  that 
President  Roosevelt  has  enacted  many  new  labor  laws?" 

Of  course  I  knew,  but  smiled  innocently  and 
asked  ,  "You  mean  the  New  Deal?" 

"Precisely.    You  will  therefore  work  five  days  a 
week  from  nine  to  six  with  an  hour  for  lunch  and  half- 
days  on  Saturday,  from  nine  to  one  o'clock.   No  lunch. 
You  will  get  the  starting  wage,  which  according  to  the 
new  law  is  $14  a  week.   Is  that  clear?"    I  nodded. 

"One  minute,"  he  continued  as  though  overtaken 
by  a  profound  thought.  "You  never  worked  before,  did 
you?" 
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"No.   This  is  my  first  job." 

He  smiled  —  or  was  it.  a  smirk?     In  that  case, 
you're  still  an  apprentice  and  the  law  requires  us  to  pay 
you  only  $13  a  week.   When  —  and  if  —  you're  here  for 
six  months,  you'll  be  a  regular  and  get  the  full  $14.   Is 
that  clear?   I  nodded  again  and  he  went  on.    "I  under- 
stand you  have  one  year  of  college.    You  must  be  19 
years  old,  is  that  right?" 

"No.   I  graduated  from  high  school  when  I  was 
16.   I'm  only  seventeen  now." 

"Seventeen?   Oh  my!"   He  smiled  again,  and  this 
time  it  WAS  a  smirk.    "At  seventeen,  the  new  law  says 
you're  still  a  junior,  and  requires  us  to  pay  you  only  $12 
a  week.   Is  that  clear?" 

I  nodded  again.    So  even  the  New  Deal  was  ex- 
ploiting me  for  something  I  had  no  control  over,  my  age. 

"When  will  you  be  eighteen?"  he  asked. 

"In  May." 

"That's  eight  months  from  now.    You'll  get  twelve 
dollars  for  the  first  six  months  as  a  junior  apprentice, 
thirteen  dollars  for  the  next  two  months  as  a  junior,  and 
in  May  1934,  the  full  fourteen  dollars  ~  if  of  course 
you're  still  working  for  us.   Is  that  — ?" 

"Yes,  it's  clear,  Mr.  Kleinman." 
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"Good.  Take  the  elevator  down  to  the  basement 
and  ask  for  Dotty.  She's  the  head  of  our  typing  depart- 
ment." 

I  next  found  myself  in  a  huge,  noisy,   windowless 
space  with  long  rows  of  tables,  on  each  of  which  was  an 
oversized  typewriter.   Dotty  led  me  to  an  empty  table  and 
told  me  these  huge  heavy  machines  were  specifically  de- 
signed to  address  the  thick  catalog  envelopes  piled  in 
front  of  me.    "These  typewriters  are  so  strong,"  she  said, 
"you  can  type  two  envelopes  at  a  time  with  a  carbon  in 
between.   And  you  can  type  faster  on  them  than  on  an 
ordinary  typewriter  because  they  only  have  capital  letters. 
There's  no  shifting  from  upper  case  to  lower  case." 

She  took  a  bundle  of  magazine  coupons  from  her 
pocket.    Some  were  neatly  cut  out  of  the  page,   others 
torn.   "Women  from  all  over  the  country"  she  explained, 
"see  our  ads  for  our  free  catalogs  —  either  for  large  size 
or  maternity  clothing  —  and  send  us  these  coupons. 
Here's  a  batch  of  one  hundred.   You  will  address  two  en- 
velopes for  each  one,  an  original  and  a  carbon.   The  car- 
bons are  here  on  the  table.     When  you  finish  typing 
them,  bring  them  back  to  me  with  the  envelopes  and  I'll 
give  you  another  hundred.     We  keep  track  of  each  batch 
because  at  the  end  of  the  week,  the  girl  who  typed  the 
most  envelopes  gets  a  $2  bonus.   Is  that  clear?" 

I  nodded,  deciding  right  then  to  eventually  be  that 
lucky  girl. 

"One  more  thing,"  she  added,  "if  you  have  trouble 
reading  them,  don't  be  afraid  to  ask  me  for  help.     And  if 
the  town  name  is  unfamiliar,  check  the  U.S.  Directory. 
It's  on  that  table  near  the  window.   Okay?" 
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I  was  glad  she  didn't  once  more  ask  if  it  was 
clear.    "Okay." 

As  she  walked  away,  I  thought  about  that  bonus. 
Watching  the  typists  down  the  aisle  bent  over  their  ma- 
chines, typing  rapidly,  I  didn't  know  how  I  would  collect 
it  but   simply  knew  I  would.   I'd  use  my  brain,  just  as 
Daddy  had  advised. 

That  afternoon  and  the  next  day,  I  studied  the  job 
carefully.   I  wished  the  coupons  were  bigger  because  on- 
ly women  with  tiny  handwriting  or  short  names  could  fill 
them  in  legibly.   (In  later  years,  when  I  planned  many  di- 
rect mail  campaigns,   I  was  proud  of  my  large,  easy-to- 
fill-in  coupons). 

But  here  at  Lane  Bryant,  it  took  me  a  while  to 
scrutinize  each  one  and  several  minutes  to  check  the  di- 
rectory for  the  oddly-named  towns.      Some  coupons 
were  written  with  pencils  so  light,  even  my  20-20  vision 
could  barely  decipher  them.    Still,  I  found  myself  enjoy- 
ing the  challenge  of  it  all.   When  one  of  the  typists  said 
this  was  the  most  mindless  work  she  ever  did,  I  silently 
disagreed.   For  me,  those  coupons  were  merely  problems 
requiring  solutions.   Mindless?  Hell,  no!    I  forgot  about 
being  exploited  and  concentrated  on  how  to  win  that  bo- 
nus. 

After  a  few  days,  I  realized  my  trips  to  check  the 
directory  or  to  ask  Dotty  about  something  took  up  too 
much  valuable  time.   The  other  girls  thought  of  them  as 
breaks  in  the  monotony,  a  chance  to  stretch.   Not  me.   I 
focused  on  making  every  minute  count.,   I  began  putting 
the  questionable  coupons  aside  and  just  typing  the  easy 
ones.   This  made  only  one  trip  necessary  to  take  care  of 
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coupons  with  strange  town-names  according  to   state. 
Actually,  I  soon  memorized  the  names  of  some  southern 
towns  like  Pascagoula  or  Nachodoches.   I  also  saved  time 
by  taking  home  several  sheets  of  carbon  paper  and  cut- 
ting them  to  the  size  I  needed. 

It  took  a  while,  but  I  finally  achieved  my  goal  and 
won  my  first  bonus.   Even  my  mother  was  proud  of  me, 
especially  after  I  gave  her  half  and  kept  the  other  dollar 
for  myself. 

Not  only  was  I  using  my  brain,  but  to  my  great 
surprise,  my  heart  was  in  it  too.  I  was  really  enjoying 
the  work,  even  using  my  imagination.  With  each  un- 
usual name  and  address,  I  made  up  a  story  of  what  the 
woman  must  be  like.  Sorry,  Dad,  no  matter  how  dull  a 
job  or  a  chore  appeared,  I  found  a  way  to  make  it  inter- 
esting —  a  habit  that  has  served  me  well  ever  since. 

In  the  meantime,  attending  the  evening  session  at 
Brooklyn  College  was  becoming  a  nightmare.   In  my  so- 
ciology class'  discussion  of  marriage,  I  once  quoted 
Frederich  Engels  (Karl  Marx's  associate)  from  his  bril- 
liant book,  Origin  of  the  Family.     That  was  a  no-no. 
Marx  and  Engels  were  not  on  our  approved  book  list. 
My  frightened  instructor  did  not  call  on  me  again 

In  my  trigonometry  class  we  studied  infinity.   I 
thought  it  was  nonsense!    In  the  real  world  we  were 
struggling  to  cover  bare  necessities,  stretching  every  dol- 
lar as  far  as  possible  ~  to  infinity,  if  you  will.   Our  class- 
room infinity  was  totally  irrelevant,  as  was  almost  every- 
thing they  taught  at  Brooklyn  College.   Much  as  I  loved 
learning,  I  felt  I  was  learning  more  at  Lane  Bryant  and 
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the  Young  Communist  League.     I  gradually  dropped  out 
without  finishing  the  semester  and  never  went  back  for 
my  degree  —  a  decision  I  have  rarely  regretted. 

Meanwhile,  my  mother  was  fired  from  her  job  in 
the  Alterations  Department  despite  her  connection  to 
Cousin  Gershon.     While  I  was  increasing  my  productivi- 
ty, she,  the  perfectionist,  took  too  long  to  alter  a  sleeve  or 
collar.   And  so,  overnight,  with  Daddy  barely  working,  I 
became  the  family  breadwinner. 

I  gave  my  mother  ten  or  eleven  dollars  every 
week  and  kept  the  rest  for  myself.     It  may  seem  like 
very  little,  but  in  1933,  money  went  a  long  way.   I  spent 
ten  cents  a  day  for  the  six  round-trip  subway  rides,  two 
cents  a  day  for  the  New  York  Times  and  seven  cents  a 
day  for  my  ingenious  lunch  at  the  Automat. 

What  a  place  that  was!    There's  nothing  like  it  to- 
day.  The  Automat  was  a  popular  restaurant  chain  devel- 
oped by  a  Mr.  Horn  and  a  Mr.  Hordat.     The  whole  setup 
was  indeed  automatic.   The  walls  were  lined  with  little 
windows  through  which   you  could  see  plates  of  food  — 
bread,  sandwiches,   veggies,  soups,  desserts,  etc.   They 
were  all  there.   To  open  the  window,  you  put  a  coin  into 
the  slow  -  from  a  penny  to  a  quarter  ~   and  voila!    you 
had  a  meal.   Everything  was  fresh,  clean  and  untouched 
by  human  hands. 

For  my  lunch,  I  inserted  a  nickel  for  two  slices  of 
white  bread.   By  adding  the  free  ketchup,  mustard,  salt 
and  pepper,  they  became  a  sandwich.   And  for  two  cents 
more,  I  bought  a  tea  bag,  to  which  I  added  the  free  hot 
water,  lemon  and  sugar.   That  was  my  big  seven-cent  lunch! 
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Those  basic  expenses  added  up  to  $1.14,  leaving 
me  with  a  whopping   80  cents  for  extras,  like  taking  my 
sister  to  the  movies  on  Saturday.   Once  I  managed  to  see 
a  Broadway  show  —  the  Group  Theatre's  stirring  produc- 
tion of    "Men  in  White."     My  friend  Celia  and  I   had  a 
glorious  time   in  a  55-cent  second-balcony  seat  and  eat- 
ing a  25-cent  dinner  in  a  Chinese  restaurant. 

Then  one  day,  after  I  had  just  celebrated  my  18th 
birthday,  Dotty  approached  me  with  a  broad  smile. 
"Rose,"  she  said,  "I  have  good  news.   A  job  is  open  in 
the  purchasing  department  on  the  fifth  floor  and  you're 
being  considered.   Go  up  there  and  introduce  yourself  to 
George  Sachs.   If  he  likes  you,  the  job  is  yours." 

Yes,  George  liked  me  very  much.   And  I  liked 
him  too.    Since  I  was  no  longer  a  junior  or  an  apprentice, 
he  started  me  at  the  delicious  salary  of  $15  a  week.      I 
was  on  my  way!    Wow! 
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CHAPTER  2 


My  new  job  was  great.   My  new  office  faced 
42nd  Street  and  had  a  tiny  view  of  the  Hudson.     And 
George  Sacgs,  my  new  boss,   was  very  nice.     He  was 
Lane  Bryant's  housedress  buyer,   an  important  job  be- 
cause in  those  days  —  long  before  blue  jeans  became  a 
national  uniform  —  housewives  cleaned   their  apartments 
in  cheap  cotton  "housedresses."       When  they  went  out, 
they  changed  into  "street"  dresses  and  added   stockings, 
girdle,  slip,  hat,  gloves  ^nd  handbag.     Hard  to  believe, 
isn't  it? 

As  George's  assistant,  I  was  rewarded  with  a  regu- 
lar Royal  typewriter,  a  big  improvement  over  the  heavy 
monstrosity   I  had  in  the  typing  department.     It  took  a 
while  getting  used  to.   as  I  had  become  so  accustomed  to 
typing  everything  in  capital  letters,  I  had  almost  forgotten 
the  existence  of  the  lower-case  smaller  ones. 

I  was  also  given  a  Comptometer,   a  machine  that 
is  now  obsolete,   but  in  those  pre-calculator,  pre-comput- 
er  days,  was  the  fastest  adding-machine  available.   Its 
effectiveness  depended  entirely  on  the  operator's  speed 
and  accuracy  -  a  challenge  I  welcomed. 

After  some  tutoring  from  the  girl  in  the  next  of- 
fice, (who  then  left  to  get  married)   and  a  few  weeks  of 
practice  on  my  own,  I  emerged  as  the  acknowledged 
Comptometer  champion  of  the  fifth  floor.     Suddenly 
people  began  stopping  at  our  office  to  watch  my  fingers 
move  rapidly  across  the  keys  without  looking,   while   my 
eyes  focused   on   the  columns  of  numbers  I  was  entering. 
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George   became  my  mentor,  teaching  me  a  range 
of  office  skills  —  from  simple  clerical  work  to  simple 
correspondence,  from  financial  records  to  filing  systems. 
I  loved  every  bit  of  it. 

One  of  his  special  assignments  was  preparing  the 
weekly  statistical  report  for  Mr.  Mallinson,  Lane  Bryant's 
president.     It  involved  collecting   figures  from  all  the  de- 
partments and  organizing  them  on  a  large  columnar  sheet, 
enabling  Mr.  Mallinson  to  see  at  a  glance  how  every 
phase  of  his  business  was  doing. 

One  day  George  let  m^help  him.   He  showed  me 
the  previous  week's  report—  the  one  he  had  written  up. 
Using  the  same  format,  I  began  copying  the  information 
from  the  departmental  reports  into  the  proper  columns  on 
the  big  sheet. 

He  watched  me,  said  it  was  fine,  but  when  I  was 
finished,  asked,  "Do  you  notice  any  difference  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  two  reports-yours  and  mine?" 

"Well  --  "  I  hesitated.   "Yours  looks  a  lot  better." 

He  smiled.    "Yes,  it  does.   But  why?" 

"It  looks  neater." 

"But  why?"  he  asked  again. 

I  studied  his  report  carefully  and  suddenly  saw 
what  he  meant.   Eureka!    His  numbers  all  slanted  in  the 
same  direction. 

"Oh,"  I  exclaimed.    "Is  that  it?   That  your  num- 
bers all  lean  to  the  right?" 
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"Exactly!    My  numbers  are  the  sign  of  a  true  pro- 
fessional.    Keep  working  on  it,  Rose.      It's  easy  once 
you  get  the  hang  of  it." 

Sure  enough.   It  was  easy.     Who  would  ever 
imagine  that  a  little  trick  like  that  would  make  a  differ- 
ence?  And  would  make  me  feel   my  job  was  important? 
Even  professional? 

But  when  at  the  next  Young  Communist   League 
meeting,  I  told  the  "comrades"  how  much  I  was  learning 
in  the  business  world,   instead  of  sharing  my  pride,  they 
scoffed.   I  couldn't  understand  it.   Jim,  the  unit  leader, 
sensed  my  feeling.     He  looked  at  me  gently  and  said, 
"Don't  you  see  what's  happening,  Comrade  Rose?   Your 
boss  is  converting  you  to  the  capitalist  way  of  thinking." 

As  he  spoke,  I  was,  as  usual,  uncomfortable  being 
called  Comrade.     On  the  one  hand  it  felt  exotic,  but  it 
also  sounded   silly.     Maybe  I'd  get  used  to  it  in  time. 

"Oh,  no,  Comrade,"  I  insisted,  hoping  I  could  rea- 
son with  him.     "You're  missing  the  point.   I  still  believe 
in  socialism,  but  I'm  also  learning  how  the  real  world 
works,  and  I'm  enjoying  it." 

"You  are  incorrect,  Comrade.    You  mean  how  the 
capitalist  world  works  " 

For  a  moment,  I  was  stumped  till,  young  as  I  was, 
I  realized  how  differently  we  saw  things.      With  him, 
everything  we  said  was  either  correct  or  incorrect,  true  or 
false,  or  black  or  white.   There  was  nothing  in  between, 
no  gray.     Yes,   facts  might  be  correct  or  incorrect.   But 
opinions?  No.   I  was  voicing  an  opinion,  explaining  how 
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I  felt.   There  was  no  such  thing  as  a  "correct"  opinion 
One  could  only  agree  or  disagree  with  it. 

I  stood  my  ground.  "No,  Comrade  Jim,   I  dis- 
agree," I  said,  firmer  than  I  had  ever  been  with  him.  "I'm 
all  for  socialism,  but  I  think  a  socialist  world  will  work  a 
lot  like  our  capitalist  world.   We  will  still  need  office 
work  and  will  therefore  need  skilled  office  workers,  like 
me." 

What  amazes  me  now,  as  I  write  this,  is  how  sure 
I  was  that  I'd  live  to  see  a  socialist  America.      I  was 
positive  that  a  more  even  distribution  of  wealth  would 
solve  all  our  problems,  including  the  cure  for  the  com- 
mon cold,  cancer,  and  even   unrequited  love. 

"Besides,"  I  went  on,  "I'm  having  fun  on  this  job 
and  making  new  friends." 

"That's  good.   Then  why  aren't  you  organizing 
them?   Making  them  union  members?  That  would  be  the 
correct  thing  to  do."     There  was  that  word  "correct" 
again.   I  was  beginning  to  dislike  it  intensely.   The  idea 
of  organizing  Lane  Bryant  seemed  impossible. 

"I'll  have  to  think  about  that,"   I  said. 

"Have  you  forgotten  our  rule,  Comrade  Rose?" 
Jim  now  addressed  me  as  if  I  were  a  child.       He  liked 
to  talk  to  us  as  the  Big  Daddy,  the  member  of  the  adult 
Communist  Party  while  we  YCL'ers  were  little  kids  ex- 
pected to  memorize  and  repeat  whatever  he  told  us.    "If 
there  are  three  YCL'ers  or  Party  members  in  the  same 
shop,  they  must  unionize.   That's  your  first  task,  Comrade 
Rose.   Find  them." 


"In  Lane  Bryant?   That  would  be  like  finding  a 
needle  in  a  haystack." 


them." 


"You'd  be  surprised.   Look  and  listen.   You'll  find 


'And  if  I  do,  then  what?" 


"Call  up  the  Office  Workers  Union.   Their 
number's  in  the  phone  book.   Ask  for  Steve.   He's  a  com- 
rade.  He'll  tell  you  what  to  do.   Then  report  back  to  us." 

Was  I  getting  myself  into  an  impossible  situation? 
Maybe.   And  then  againr,maybe  not.     Sure,  I  believed 
in  trade  unions  for  the  working  class,  but  they  were  for 
factory  workers,   not  office  workers  like  me.   I  had  never 
heard  of  the  Office  Workers  Union. 

Could  I  be  wrong  about  that?   The  more  I  thought 
about  it,  the  more  I  had  to  convince  myself  that  if  the 
YCL  expected  me  to  organize  Lane  Bryant,  I  shouldn't 
disappoint  them.     I  should  certainly  give  it  a  try. 

.1  was  indeed  getting  to  know  my  co-workers, 
some  better  than  others.    As  George's  assistant,   I  con- 
stantly delivered  or  picked  up  papers  on  the  other  floors. 
This  would  be  my  way  of  getting  to  talk  to  them  about  a 
union.     Now  I  would  be  even  friendlier,  listen  more 
carefully  to  what  they  said,  and  determine   which  ones 
might   be  YCL'ers,  Party  members  or  just  plain  sympa- 
thizers. 

I  began  my  search  by  brown-bagging  my  lunch  in- 
stead of  going  to  the  Automat  and  was  soon  welcomed 
into  the  lively  group  gathered  around  the  Shipping  De- 
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partment  table.      We  talked  a  lot  of  current  events  and 
politics   and  sure  enough!    I  soon  discovered  two  Party 
members,  Seymour  and  Helen  —   or  maybe  they  discov- 
ered me. 

Once  we  were  sure  of  each  other,  we  got  together 
and  went  down  to  the  union  office  to  meet  with  Steve. 
He  gave  us  a  speech  and  a  batch  of  union  membership 
cards,  with  orders  to  get  as  many  signed  as  possible  and 
to  call  him  with  any  problems  or  questions. 

"Whatever  happens,  remember,  the  new  Wagner 
Act  gives  you  the  right  to  organize  into  unions  and  not 
get  fired  -  although  I  advise  you  to  play  it  safe.   Don't 
operate  too  openly  until  you're   close  to  a  majority.   In 
any  event,  we're  right  behind  you."    We  shook  hands  and 
left. 

The  next  day,  we  handed  out  those  union  cards  to 
our  most  likely  prospects.   In  the  next  few  weeks,  The 
word  spread  and  more  people  signed  up.   The  heavily 
shelved  stockrooms,  shipping  and  receiving  departments 
were  good  places  to  talk  without  being  seen  or  heard. 
The  restrooms  offered  some  privacy,  but  we   never  knew 
who  might  be  eavesdropping  in  the  next  booth.      Best  of 
all  was  the  freight  entrance  where  many  of  us  congregat- 
ed before  punching  in  at  nine  o'clock  and  when  leaving  at 
six.  . 

Still,  it  was  hard  work.   Steve  had  not  prepared  us 
for  the  resistance  we  met.   While  some  people  signed  up 
right  away,  many  were  scared,  despite  our  assurances  that 
the  law  was  on  our  side  and  that  we  had  a  union  behind 
us.     Some  expressed  sympathy  with  our  cause,  but  still 
refused.     It  made  me  wonder.   If  it  was  this  hard  to  form 
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a  union,   how  would  we  ever  manage  a  Socialist  revolu- 
tion? 

But  conditions  at  Lane  Bryant  left  so  much  to  be 
desired,  we  finally  had  a  slim  majority.    Seymour,  Helen 
and  I,  plus  two  more  stalwarts  would  be  the  negotiating 
committee.   And  because  top  management  was  none  oth- 
er than  my  cousin  Gershon,  I  was  the  designated  spokes- 
man, an  idea  that  thrilled  me  not  at  all.   Talking  to  my 
co-workers  was  one  thing;  talking  to  Cousin  Gershon 
Garb  was  another.  . 

Since  there  was  no  way  I  could  back  out,  one 
morning,   five  of  us  walked  up  to  his  office  and  told  his 
secretary  we  wanted  to  see  him. 

What  about?  she  asked. 

"The  union,"   we  told  her. 

She  froze  as  she  picked  up  her  phone  and  whis- 
pered, "Mr.  Garb,  there's  a  committee  here  to  see  you 
about  -  about  a  — ."     She  couldn't  seem  to  say  the  word 
union  and  substituted  "something  important." 

She  held  the  phone  up  to  us  so  we  could  hear  his 
reaction.   "What's  so  important?   Find  out!" 

"It's  about  a  -  er  -  er  -  a  union."     He  was 
screaming  again  and  she  put  down  the  phone,  but  his 
voice  came  through  anyway. 

What  did  you  say???"  She  put  the  phone  down. 
After  a  minute  or  so,  she  said  to  us,  "Okay,  he  will  see 
you.     She  ushered  us  in.   The  others  pushed  me  forward/ 
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After  all,  I  was  their  spokeswoman. 

"Mr.  Garb,"  I  said,  more  nervous  than  I  had  ever 
been  in  my  life,  "we're  here  because  we  have  signed  up 
a  majority  of  Lane  Bryant  workers  in  our  union,  and  we 
want  to  talk  to  you." 

Cousin  Gershon  looked  at  us,  anger  written  all 
over  his  face.   He  was  obviously  surprised  to  see  me. 
"You,  you  —  Rosie  Morrison,  you   want  to  talk  to  me?" 
he  asked  sarcastically,     "About  what,  pray  tell?" 

Why  was  he  acting  as  if  he  didn't  know?   Was  he 
trying  to  scare  me?   If  so,  he  succeeded.     "The  —  our 
union  ~  we  have  a  majority.  "    I  stammered. 

He  laughed.   "You  pipsqueaks  want  to  talk  to  me 
about  a  union?   And  you,  Rosie  Morrison,  you  are  the 
spokesman?      Why  I  remember  you  when  you  were  a 
baby  in  diapers!"     As  I  cringed  with  embarrassment,  he 
turned  to  the  others.     "Who  are  you  to  barge  into  my  of- 
fice like  this?"   Then  back  to  me,.   "That's  gratitude  for 
you.   I  give  you  and  your  mother  jobs  and  now  you 
form  a  union.  Well,  here's  my  answer,  pipsqueaks. 
You're  fired!    Get  out!    Get  out,  all  of  you!  Out!    You're 
fired!    You're  all  fired!." 

You  can't  fire  us."  Seymour  shouted.  "That's  ille- 
gal!   Didn't  you  ever  hear  of  the  Wagner  Act?" 

"Wagner  Act!  Shmagner  Act!  You're  fired!  Get 
out!    Out!"  he  shouted  back. 

We  turned  around,  left  the  building,  and  grabbed  a 
bus  to  Steve's  office.   Luckily  he  was  in.     After  listening 
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patiently  as  we  told  him  what  happened,  he  said,   "Gee, 
folks,  I'm  sorry,  I  wish  we  could  help  you." 

"What?   What  do  you  mean  —  you  wish?"  cried 
Seymour.      "He  fired  us!   He  fired  us  for  union  activity! 
That's  illegal.   You  told  us  so  yourself." 

"Yes,  but  you  only  have  a  very  slim  majority.   If 
a  few  of  the  people  you  signed  up  change  their  minds 
now,  you  won't  have  that  either.   Besides,  we  have  sever- 
al cases  before  the  Labor  Board  this  month   and  there 
aren't  enough  of  us  to  represent  you.   It  will  take  weeks 
before  we  can  arrange  a  hearing." 

We  looked  at  him,  stunned.    "But  you  said  --  " 

"I  know.   I'm  very  sorry,  but  this  is  not  a  good 
time  for  us.   You  better  start  looking  for  other  jobs." 

We  walked  out  of  there,   crushed,  betrayed  by 
someone  we  trusted  «  a  member  of  the  Party!     We  next 
called  Jim,  who  promised  to  talk  to  Steve  but  held  out 
little  hope.   It  was  a  terrible  blow  for  all  of  us.   And  for 
me  in  particular,  it  was  intensified  by  how  my  mother 
would  react  when  I  got  home.     She  was  still  out  of 
work.     My  paycheck  was  the  only  one  coming  in  and  I 
was  sure  Cousin  Gershon  had  phoned  to  tell  her  what  an 
ingrate  I  was. 

I  had  to  find  work  and  find  it  fast.   It  was  scary. 
But   scarier  still,  in  its  own  way,  was  losing  faith  in 
Steve  and  the  Office  Workers  Union.   And  no  longer 
trusting  Comrade  Jim,  the  Correct  One,  the  one  who  like 
the  Pope,  claimed  infallibility.      How  can  any  human 
being  be  infallible? 
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In  spite  of  my  questions,   I  was  still  sure  that  cap- 
italism was  the  root  of  all  evil.      But  more  important 
was  my  realization  that  the  Young  Communist  League 
was  no  longer  my  kind  of  organization.   That  week  they 
lost  one  not-such-a-really-True  Believer,     Me! 


CHAPTER  3 

I  really  felt  unhappy  about  being  fired.     I  liked 
George  and  I  liked  learning  the  work.   And  I  was  angry 
at  the  weak  Office  Workers  Union.     I  also  had  to  face 
my  mother. 

But  this  time  she  surprised  me!     Yes,  she  was 
angry  at  me,  but  she  was  even  angrier  at  Cousin  Gershon. 
"So  what  did  you  expect  from  him?",  she  exclaimed. 
"He's  a  boss,  isn't  he?   And  a  boss  is  a  boss!" 

I  could  hardly  believe  her  as  she  told  me  not  to 
worry.   In  her  own  mysterious  way,  she  had  saved  up 
twenty  dollars  from  the  money  I  gave  her  every  week,  to 
buy  me  a  new  winter  coat.     By  managing  without  it,  the 
money  would  take  care  of  us  for  two  weeks.   I  was  so 
relieved  by  her  rare  show  of  kindness,  I  promised  her  — 
and  myself  as  well  —  that  I'd  have  a  job  before  the  two 
weeks  were  up.   It  was  the  first  time  she  had  ever  come 
through  for  me. 

But  how  on  earth  could  I  keep  that  promise?   It 
was  the  winter  of  1934-5.     We  were  still  deep  in  the  De- 
pression and  i  had  no  more  well-placed  Cousin  Gershons 
to  help  me. 

My  first  step  was  to  check  the  Help  Wanted, 
Female  ads  in   Sunday's  New  York  Times.     Yes,  in 
those  days  newspapers  had  separate  Male  and  Female 
Help  Wanted  columns.   The  female  jobs  were  mostly  for 
office  workers,  nurses  and  domestic  help;   the  male  sec- 
tion covered  everything  else. 
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The  first  few  columns  were  filled  with  employ- 
ment agency  listings,  many  of  them  downtown  in  the 
Wall  Street  area.     I  knew  little  about  Wall  Street,  other 
than  in  1929  it  had  ruined  my  father  and  others  like  him. 
But  judging  from  the  number  of  jobs  listed  in  the  Times, 
things  must  have  improved  there. 

That  evening  I  prepared  myself  for  the  ordeal  of 
job-hunting.     I  shampooed  and  set  my  hair  in  big  pink 
rollers,   i  manicured  my  nails,  ironed  my  white  blouse 
and  black  skirt  and  shined  my  black  high-heeled  pumps. 

The  next  morning  was  bright  and  clear.     I  got  up 
and  started  to  dress  for  my  great  adventure  into  the  City. 
This  as  a  more  complicated  process  than  it  is  today. 
My  bra  was  not  much  of  a  problem,  but  squeezing  into 
my   girdle  was.      Do  any  of  you  gals  remember  girdles? 
I'm  not  even  sure  they  are  still  around. 

Just  in  case  you've  never  seen  one,  let  me  fill  you 
in.  Girdles  were  invented  to  make  the  female  body  look 
smaller  and  shapelier  than  its  its  actual  size.  Do  you  re- 
call the  scene  in  Gone  With  the  Wind  when  Scarlett 
O'Hara  was  squeezed  into  her  corset  —  the  forerunner  of 
the  girdle  —  to  give  her  an  18-inch  waist?  Do  you  recall 
her  maid  (played  by  Butterfly  McQueen)  pulling  tightly 
on  the  strings  while  Scarlett  valiantly  held  her  breath?  . 

Well,  the  girdles  of  the  1930's  were  a  lot  simpler. 
They  no  longer  had  strings,  but  were  now  made  of  elasti- 
cized  fabric  and  often  had  zippers.  They  came  in  full  or 
half-lengths  —  that  is,  either  from  chest  to  thighs  or  from 
waist  to  thighs.  Their  purpose  was  not  only  to  reduce  the 
waistline,  but  also  to  firm  the  hips,  tummy,  thighs  and 
derriere.   They  had  three  main  panels,  two  of  which 
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crossed  over  and  supported  the  tummy.   The  third  went 
around  the  back  to  flatten  the  derriere.    Some  were  light- 
ly boned  for  added  strength. 

Attached  to  the  bottom  of  each  girdle  were  four 
garters.     Do  you  know  what  garters  are?     You  may  not, 
because  they're  now  obsolete.   They  used  to  hold  up  our 
stockings.   Today,  if  you  wear  stockings  at  all,  you  wear 
pantyhose,  a  one-piece  garment  combining  a  panty  and 
seamless  hose.   We  had  no  such  thing  in  the  30's.   We 
wore  a  pair  of  stockings,  two  separate  items  made  not  of 
nylon,  but  of  silk  or  rayon  and  seamed  together  at  the 
back.     They  were  held  up  by  these  garters  and  once  they 
were  fastened,  we  had  to  make  sure  the  seams  were 
straight.   Crooked  seams  were  a  definite  no-no. 

Getting  back  to  how  I  got  dressed  —  I  then  put  on 
my  underpants  over  the  girdle  and  hose,  pulled  a  slip 
over  my  head,  and  finished  with  my  blouse,  skirt, 
Opumps,  earrings  and  a  light  jacket.   That  day,  I  added  a 
red  hat,  black  purse  and  the  required  white  gloves. 

Feeling  very  grown  up,  I  took  the  subway  to  Wall 
Street,  the  station  I  had  passed  every  day  on  my  way  to 
Lane  Bryant,   This  was  the  first  time  I  actually  got  off 
the  train  and  walked  up  the  stairs  into  the  world-famous 
Financial  District.      Even  in  those  days,  the  old  narrow 
streets  flanked  by  tall  buildings  called  skyscrapers,  looked 
like  canyons. 

Clutching  my  Times,  I  found  225  Church  Street, 
thebuilding  that  housed  several   employment  agencies. 
Entering  its  Art  Deco  lobby,   I  felt  I  was  in  a  different 
world.    Even  the  elevators  were  large,  elegant  cages, 
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manually  operated  by  attractive  young  women  in  white 
gloves  and  trim  uniforms. 


Help  Wanted  Female — Agencies 

All     advertisements     submitted 
•ubjcct   to  careful   examination. 


BTARKS  AGENCY,  152  WEST  42D  (Bway). 

SALESLADIES,    ladles   spec Open 

DrcBB  Spec,  scv.  openings $18-Com. 

Sorset   Sales-Fitter,    23-35,    porm $20 
ictaph.    Typists    (3),    Chr.   Cos $20-$25 

flecy.-Stenos.,  attr.,  Chr.  Cos $20-$25 

Bkpr.-Compt. -Typist,  expd.,  Chr.  Co... $80 
fiteno.-Bkpr.,  Yonkers,   expd.,  Chr.   Co.. $70 

Typist-Bill   Clk.,    rapid,    Chr.    Co $15 

Tel.  Skip  Tracers,  expd start  $15 

EXECUTIVE  SERVICE  CORPORATION, 
40  EAST  49T1I  6T/-4TH  FLOOR. 

TYP18T-Stat..   Al  type $25 

STENOS. -Several,    figuring,    R.    E.    Const.. 

lepal   dept $20-$25 

BKP.  ACCNT.-Abillty  to  supervise,  at  least 

2   years   college.    25-35 $30-135 

CAFETERIA  Mgr.-Exp.,  Ch.  Co.,  28  yr.J.Vl 
CORSET  Fitter  &  Sales,  Ch.  Co..  28. '...¥20 
SWIM  Cnslr.,  Red  Cross  Ex.  coll.  M.  . .  .$7,r> 

CORPORATE  SERVICE,  0  Church  St. 

STATIST.,  INCOME  TAX  CLERK,  Invest, 
or  estate  exper.,  know  income  tax  rulings, 
college   pfd.,    Protestant    firm. ...... .Open 

STKNO.,  bldg.,  architecture  or  R.  E.  main- 
tenance exper.,  Christian  co.,  Bklyn  *2U-2<. 

STKNO.-SECY..  philanthropic  research  exn 
Protestant  company    S3? 

DICTAPHONE    OPR..    Protestant    co $2.) 


A  typical  "Help  Wanted"  column  from  the 
York  Times  of  the  day.   I  was  shocked  when 
New  I  noticed  the  phrase  "Chr.  Co."   as  I  had 
no  memory  of  anti-Semitism  being  so  blatant. 
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.   1  got  off  at  the  third  floor  and  found  myself  in  a 
waiting  room.   The  girls  far  outnumbered  the  men.   (Yes, 
we  called  women  "girls"   even  when  they  were  long  past 
girlhood.)     Down  front  was  a  railing,  behind  which  sat 
two  women,  each  with  phones  in  one  hand,  and  slips  of 
paper  in  the  other.   (Because  they  were  in  positions  of 
power,  they  were  women,  not  girls.)     One  of  them 
looked  at  me.    "Yes?   Can  I  help  you?"    she  asked. 

I  held  up  my  Times.    "I"m  looking  for  a  job." 

"What  kind  of  work?" 

"I'm  a  typist  and  a  Comptometer  operator." 

"Hmm.   How  fast  do  you  type?" 

"Very  fast,"   I  answered  with  a  smile,  hoping  I 
didn't  sound  too  conceited.    "And  I'm  also  a  very  fast  on 
the  Comptometer." 

My  self-confidence  worked  because  she  reached 
into  her  drawer  and  pulled  out  a  clipboard  with  a  sheet  of 
paper  attached.     "Here's  an  application."  she  said,   "  Fill 
it  out,  front  and  back,  and  return  it  to  me.  Then  wait  till 
we  call  you  for  the  typing  test." 

I  sat  down  and  went  to  work.   The  front- of  the 
form  asked  for  my  work  history.      Since  mine  was  so 
short,  I  had  no  trouble  with  it  until  I  got  to  the  question, 
"Why  did  you  leave  your  last  job?" 

I  couldn't  say  I  was  fired  for  union  activity. 
After  some  deliberation,  I  wrote  the  innocuous  phrase 
"for  personal  reasons"  hoping  she  wouldn't  ask  what  they 
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were.     The  back  of  the  application  was  for  family  back- 
ground, education,  marital  status,  race,  and  religion.   Yes, 
in  those  days  since  we  had  to  supply  all  that  information. 
I  wrote  that  my  mother  was  Lithuanian,  my  father  Rus- 
sian, I  had  one  year  of  college,   was  white,  single  and 
Jewish.   When  I  brought  the  form  back,   the  woman 
smiled.  "That  was  pretty  fast,  Rose.   And  you  have  a  nice 
handwriting  too."  but  when  she  turned  it  over,  her  expres- 
sion changed  and  her  voice  lost  its  cheerfulness. 

"Thank  you."  she  said  abruptly.  "I'll  call  you  when 
we  have  something." 

"What  about  the  typing  test?"  I  asked. 

"Sorry,  we  don't  have  any  typing  jobs  today." 

"But  you  said  you  would  test  me  for  typing." 

"Sorry,  the  jobs  are  filled."  she  said.    "Goodbye." 

I  walked  away  wondering  how  those  jobs  could  be 
filled  so  fast.    There  was  something  rotten  here. 

It  was  only  after  going  through  the  same  experi- 
ence in  the  next  agency  and  talking  to  other  applicants 
that  I  learned  the  harsh  truth.   Wall  Street  and  their  capi- 
talistd  didn't  want  Jewish  typists  whose  parents  came 
from  Eastern  Europe!      This  infuriated  me.     Now  it 
dawned  on  me  what  was  s  meant  by  Chr.  Co.  that 
phrase"  in  the  Times  ads.   Christian  company.  Transla- 
tion?   No  Jews  allowed.    . 

At  the  next  agency,   I  used  my  head  and  chuckled 
while  listing  my  religion  as  Lutheran,  made  my  father 
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Scottish  and  for  the  sheer  hell  of  it,my  mother  Icelandic. 
And  sure  enough,  it  worked!    They  tested  me  and  sentme 
to  a  big  insurance  company,  explaining  that  if  I  got  the 
job  I  would  have  to  pay  them  one  weeks'  salary. 

Impressed  by  my  typing  and  Comptometer  speed, 
the  firm  hired  me  and  assigned  me  to  the  actuarial  de- 
partment where  the  man  in  charge  asked  if  I  had  a  statis- 
tics background  .   I  told  him  I  had  done  the  president's 
financial  report  at  Lane  Bryant,  but  no,  I  was  not  familiar 
with  insurance  statistics,  though  I  was  sure  I  could  learn. 
"I  love  working  with  numbers."  I  told  him.   He  kept  me 
for  a  day  or  two,  paid  me,  then  let  me  go  when  I  obvi- 
ously lacked  the  skills  he  needed. 

The  experience  was  not  a  complete  loss  as  I  didn't 
have  to  pay  any  agency  fee.      But  more   important  was 
the  fact  that  no  one  had  checked  my  application  for  refer- 
ences or  accuracy.     I  could  now  have  some  real  fun  with 
those  bigots. 

But  I  was  also  getting  desperate.   Job-hunting  was 
hard  work  and  even  though  I  was  now  a  self-appointed 
Lutheran,  I  resented  Wall  Street's  anti-Semitism  and 
switched  to  uptown's  more  liberal  agencies,  but  still  tak- 
ing no  chances,  modified  my  background  a  bit.      I   con- 
verted from  Lutheran  to  plain  old  Methodist,  made  my 
father  British,  and  my  mother  American.    . 

Sure  enough,  the  Kahn  Agency  sent  me  out  to  the 
Joroco  Textile  Company,  which  I  learned  was  a  shortened 
form  for  Joseph  Rosen  and  Co.   Ironically,  I  was  back 
among  my  own  tribe,  and  without  resorting  to  anti- 
Christianism,  they  hired  me,  the  new-born  Methodist. 
My  job  was  to  keep  their  inventory  records. 
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The  slimy-looking  office  manager,  who  I  later 
found  out  was  Mr.  Rosen's'  nephew,  made  a  pass  at  me 
the  very  first  day  and  when  I  gently  rejected  him,  I  knew 
he  would  not  be  my  friend.   He  and  I  would  never  have 
the  supportive  relationship  I  had  with  George  Sachs. 
Though  I  learned  my  job  quickly  and  he  could  find  no 
fault,   he  refused  to  compliment  me  or  give  me  more  re- 
sponsibility.  A  raise  was  out  of  the  question. 

I  stuck  it  out  for  almost  a  year,  hating  every  min- 
ute but  afraid  to  quit,  as  I  was  still   my  family's  main 
breadwinner.     Daddy  was  so  depressed,  he  stopped  look- 
ing for  work  altogether  and  stayed  home  playing  solitaire. 
My  mother  earned  a  few  dollars  from  friends  by  length- 
ening  or  shortening  their  clothes. 

As  I  was  no  longer  active  in  the  Young  Commu- 
nist League,  my  social  life  hit  a  new  low.   However,  I 
held  on  to  my  two  very  bright  Socialist,  but  not  Commu- 
nist, friends,  Irving  Lipkowitz  and  Nick  Atallo.     Irving 
was  going  to  New  York  University  on  scholarship  and 
majoring  in  economics.   (Yes,  capitalistic  economics!) 
Nick,  also  on  scholarship,  was  studying  the  violin  at  the 
Juilliard  School  of  Music. 

I  was  proud  of  both  of  them,  and  positive  they 
were  "going  places."     I  had  even  thought  my  mother 
would  be  impressed  with  Irving  who  was  Jewish  and  go- 
ing to  college.   But  when  I  invited  him  up  and  she  met 
him,  she  disliked  him  at  once.      She  thought  he  was  not 
handsome  enough  for  me.    "How  can  you  stand  him?" 
she  asked.    "His  face  is  pock-marked  and  his  teeth  are 
terrible.  "     I  dreaded  what  she  would  say  about  Nick, 
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who  was  Italian,   not  Jewish,  and  was  short,  stocky  and 
had  dark,  oily  skin. 

To  spare  them  any  embarrassment  I  didn't  invite 
them  up  much  as   I  wanted  to,   as  I  knew  my  father  who 
had  been  a  fine  violinist  in  his  younger  days,   would  en- 
joy Nick.   I  simply  couldn't  face  up  to  my  mother. 

And  so,  we  mostly  stayed  in  Manhattan,  taking 
advantage  of  the  city's  cultural  attractions.    Since  the 
three  of  us  loved  classical  music,  but  couldn't  afford  Car- 
negie Hall  tickets,   Irving  solved  our  problem.   With  a 
gleam  in  his  eye,  he  led  us  to  the  newly  opened  Music 
and  Theatre  Library  on  East  53rd  Street,  a  branch  of  the 
Public  Library  system.   They  let  us  sit  in  their  sound- 
proof booths  and  listen  to  as  many  records  as  we  wanted 
—  all  78's  —  symphonies,  chamber  music,  and  concertos. 
We  spent  many  weekend  afternoons  there. 

This  was  a  whole  new  world  to  me,  as  my  musi- 
cal knowledge  was  limited  to  the  piano  pieces  I  played 
ever  since  I  was  nine  years  old  and  the  violin  pieces  Dad- 
dy used  to  play  with  me  accompanying  him. 

We  also  spent  some  Saturday  afternoons  in  the 
theatre,  sitting  in  our  fifty-five  cent  Second  Balcony  seats 
and  seeing  Maxwell  Anderson's  "Winterset"  starring  a 
young  Burgess  Meredith.   And  the  legendary  long-run- 
ning "Tobacco  Road."     Down  on  14th  St.,  Eva  Le 
Gallienne  had  sold  her  Civic  Repertory  Theatre  to  the 
Theatre  Union,  a  group  of  left-wingers  devoted  to  strong 
social  drama.      We  saw  "Peace  on  Earth"  and  Albert 
Maltz'  moving  play  about  coal-miners,  "The  Black  Pit." 
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Other  Saturday  afternoons  were  spent  at  the  newly 
opened  Museum  of  Modern  Art.   It  was  another  world 
for  me,  the  beginning  of  my  lifelong  love  affair  with  the 
French  Impressionists.   The  Whitney  Museum  of  Ameri- 
can Art  opened  my  eyes  wider,  especially  with  the  works 
of  Edward  Hopper. 

In  the  summertime,  we  took  the  Fifth  Avenue  bus 
up  to  Lewison  Stadium,  where  the  city  provided  free 
open-air  classical  concerts.   For  those  events,  Nick 
armed  himself  with  the  score  of  the  symphony  being 
played.   He  tried  to  teach  us  how  to  follow  it  but  we 
were  not  very  good  students.   It  was  more  enjoyable  just 
listening  to  the  music  and  keeping  our  eyes  on  the  con- 
ductor. 

That  fall,  we  embarked  on  another  project  that  had 
a  lasting  influence  on  me.   Irving,  who  read  everything 
he  could  put  his  hands  on,  had  come  upon  a  newsletter 
published  in  the  early  eighteenth  century  by  two  English- 
men named  Addison  and  Steele.     It  was  called  The  Tat- 
tle?  He   suggested  we  publish  something  similar,  but 
more  anti-establishment,  and  call  it  The  Battler. 

We  loved  the  idea.   Irving  proceeded  to  write 
about  politics  and  economics;  Nick  about  music,  and  I? 
I  was  the  designated  typist  -  what  else?  -  until  I  insisted 
on  being  the  theatre  critic.   They  agreed  and  when  1 
typed  my  byline  and  saw  it  in  print,  ,  I  realized,  to  my 
great  surprise,   how  much  I  liked  to  write  and  wondered 
if  I  could  ever  make  a  living  at  it. 

It  was  a  great  experience.   We  put  out  several  is- 
sues none  of  which  have  survived.       A  handful  of 
friends  and  relatives  were  our  devoted  readers. 


Those  two  friendships   and  my  new  awareness  of 
what  New  York  City  had  to  offer,   made  my  job  tolera- 
ble, but  as  the  year  wore  on,  I  grew  impatient.   I  had  to 
leave. 

My  decision  came  unexpectedly  after  seeing  the 
movie,  You  Can't  Take  It  With  You.      In  it,  the  grand- 
father, played  by  Lionel  Barrymore,  described  how  he 
simply  quit  working  one  day.   He  took  the  elevator  up  to 
his  job  as  usual,   but  instead  of  getting  out  at  his  floor, 
told  the  operator  to  take  him  down  again,  and  walked  out 
of  the  building,  never  to  return. 

And  so,  the  next  morning,  I  too  took  the  elevator 
up  to  Joroco  Textile,  paused  when  I  reached  my  floor, 
told  the  operator  to  take  me  down  again,   and  walked  out 
of  the  building.   I  can  still  remember  the  thrill  of  walking 
on  Madison  Avenue  on  a  Tuesday  morning,  with  no  des- 
tination in  mind  —   something  I  had  never  done  before! 

My  elation  lasted  for  a  few  hours  till  reality  set  in. 
I  had  to  find  another  job.   Except  that  this  time,   I  didn't 
want  to  pay  an  agency  fee.   I  would   answer  some  indi- 
vidual New  York  Times  ads  instead.     I  killed  time  in 
Manhattan,  came  home  as  if  f  nothing  had  happened  and 
got  to  work  at  once.   There  were  three  ads  that  looked 
promising. 

Answering  them   was  a  time-and-postage  consum- 
ing process  I  could  ill  afford,  but  still  cheaper  than  an 
agency  fee.   I  wrote  and  re-wrote  my  three  letters,  and 
keeping  my  fingers  crossed,  mailed  them  that  night.      I 
don't  know  how  I  got  through  the  next  few  days,  but  glo- 
ry be!    I  got  one  reply!      I  excitedly  opened  the  impres- 


sive  envelope  from  the  Standard  Garment  Company  at 
1350  Broadway.     They  asked  me  to  come  for  an  inter- 
view the  next  morning  and   "...  be  sure  to   bring  this  let- 
ter with  you." 

1350  Broadway  was  a  tall  modern  building,  in 
New  York's  Garment  Center.      I  took  the  elevator  up  to 
the  9th  floor  with  two  other  girls.     As  the  three  of  us 
walked  to  the  Standard  Garment  Company's  door,  we 
smiled  grudgingly,   knowing  we  were  competing  for  the 
same  job.. 

Together,  we   entered  a  waiting  room.     On  a  ta- 
ble was  a  book  with  a  note  that  said     "Job  Applicants 
Sign  Here."   We  added  our  names  and  sat  down.   Most 
of  the  girls  were   holding  envelopes  like  mine.     We  had 
no  idea  of  how  many  applicants  had  already  been  called. 
That's   how  things  were  in  those  Depression  days.   Jobs 
were  few  and  applicants  many.   Employers  could  pick 
and  choose  to  their  heart's  content. 

The  waiting  room  was  also  the  company's  show- 
room.   Several  typical  housedresses  —  yes,   housedresses 
again!  —  hung  on  one  wall,  surrounded  by  Fruit  of  the 
Loom  banners  and  posters.     It  was  obvious  that  Standard 
Garment's  "garments"   were  ow^eithe  world-famous 
Fruit  of  the  Loom  cotton  fabric, 

An  office  door  opened  and  a  short,  stout  gentle- 
man came  out.   As  he  looked  at  the  sign-in  book  and 
called  out  the  next  name,  he  reminded  me  of  my  child- 
hood dentist  who  always  scared  me  to  death  when  he 
came  out  of  his  office  and  uttered  that  one  frightening 
word,  "Next!" 
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Time  went  very  slowly  as  I  waited  my  turn.     Too 
tense  to  read  my  newspaper,   I  found  myself  looking  at 
the  ads  instead.      I  stopped  at  one  from    Lord  &  Taylor 
featuring  beautiful  dresses  flying  across  the  page  on 
hangers.   Next  thing  I  knew,  I  visualized  the  Fruit  of  the 
Loom  housedresses  flying  through  the  air  in  the  same 
way.      Using  the  back  of  the  Standard  Garment  envelope 
I  drew  a  hanger  and  added  one  of  the  dresses.     And  then 
another,  and  when  the  envelope  was  full,   I  continued  on 
the  back  of  the  letter. 

I  was  half  way  down  the  page  when  a  shadow  fell 
in  front  of  me.   I  looked  up.   It  was  the  stout  little  man. 
"Let's  see  what  you're  doing,"  he  said,  grabbing  the  letter 
and  envelope  out  of  my  hands.   . 

"Just  passing  time,"  I  said,  "I  like  to  draw." 

"Do  you  also  like  to  type?"  he  asked. 

"Of  course.   That's  why  I'm  here." 

"Then  come  with  me."  he  said.   He  led  me  into 
his  office  and  showed  me  a  thick  looseleaf  binder.    "See 
this?   It's  called  a  style  book.   It's  our  Bible.   Each  page 
represents  one  of  the  dresses  in  our  line." 

Turning  to  the  first  few  pages,  he  showed  me  the 
style  number,  the  date  the  dress  was  put  into  the  line,  the 
wholesale  price,  what  stores  carried  it,  the  swatch  of  Fruit 
of  tlie  Loom  fabric  it  was  made  of  and  finally,  a  sketch 
of  the  dress  itself. 
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He  then  skipped  several  pages  and  showed  me  the 
empty  spaces  where  the  drawings  would  have  been. 
"You  see?   No  more  sketches." 

"Why?   What  happened?"  I  asked. 

"We  had  a  girl  in  our  office  like  you.    She  also 
liked  to  draw,  but  she  left  us  to  get  married.     You're  not 
engaged  or  anything,  are  you? 

Even  if  I  were,  I  wouldn't  tell  him.   I  simply  said 
No. 

"  Good.   Then  would  you  like  to  work  here?" 

I  was  speechless.   This  was  too  good  to  be  true. 
I  could  only  gulp,  "Yes,  of  course." 

"Can  you  start  right  away?   This  afternoon?" 
I  could  only  gulp  and  nod     "Good,"   he  said,  assuming  I 
meant  yes.    "Go  downstairs  and  have  some  lunch,  then 
come  back  and  our  office  manager  will  test  your  typing." 

I  gulped  again.      "And  how  much  will  you  pay 
me?"  I  asked,  almost  as  an  afterthought. 

"Good  question.   If  your  typing  is  good,  we  will 
pay  you  eighteen  dollars  a  week.   And  because  of  the 
sketching,  we'll  make  it  twenty.   How's  that?" 

It  was  indeed  too  good  to  be  true.    "Fine." 
That  tuna  fish  sandwich  in  the  coffee  shop  next 
door  was  the  best  lunch  I  ever  had.   And  the  anticipation 
of  working  at  the  Standard  Garment  Company  was  the 
best  possible  dessert. 
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So  there  I  was,  working  my  way  up  in  the  capital- 
ist business  world,  although  up  to  where  or  what,  I  wasn't 
sure.   I  simply  followed  my  instincts  with  no  special  plan 
or  goal,  except  a  vague  romantic  desire  to  "leave  my 
footprints  in  the  sands  of  time."    While  doing  so,  I  en- 
joyed learning  my  job  and  hoped  for  the  best. 

Although  my  new  employer,  Phil  Schwartz,  was 
fat.  bald,  and  chomped  on  a  cigar  —  just  like  a  Daily 
Worker  cartoon  of  a  bourgeois  boss  --  he  was  a  decent 
man  and  I  liked  him.      He  was  proud  of  having  started 
his  own  company.   And  even  prouder  of  having  the  ex- 
clusive Fruit  of  the  Loom  franchise  for  his  housedresses. 
This  meant  that  none  of  his  competitors  could  use  that 
very  popular  cotton  fabric. 

Much  of  my  time  was  spent  typing  orders.   While 
the  big  stores  like  Macy's  and  Gimbel's  mailed  us  their 
elaborate  purchase  orders,  the  smaller  ones  either  waited 
for  our  salesman  to  visit  them   —  or  as  often  happened, 
they  simply  phoned  them  in.   Mr.  Schwartz  or  a  salesman 
would  scribble  the  orders  on  any  handy  pad,  and  give 
them  to  me  for  typing. 

Following  my  predecessor's  format,   I  typed  the 
style  number,  quantity  desired,  and  unit  price  of  each 
item  ordered,  and  figured  the  total  dollar  amount. 
When  Mr.  Schwartz  complimented  me  on  how  fast 
I  learned  the  process,   I  thanked  him  and  told  him  I  had 
done  the  same  thing  for  George  at  Lane  Bryant  and  for 
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my  father,  a  furniture  salesman,  when  I  was  only  ten 
years  old.     He  liked  that. 

After  typing  the  day's  orders,   I  took  them  into  the 
stock  room  and  left  them  with  Mack,  the  head  clerk. 
One  late  afternoon,  I  hung  around,  curious  to  see  what  he 
did  with  them.     He  was  pleased  that  I  was  interested  and 
proudly  showed  me  how  the  dresses  were  boxed  and 
shelved. 

"See?   It's  all  done  by  style  numbers.   We  start 
with  the  100's,  101's,  102's  and  go  up  to  300.   If  a 
number's  missing,  it  means  we  no  longer  make  that  style. 
The  lowest  numbers  are  old  reliables  that  rarely  go  out  of 
style.     They've  been  in  the  line  for  years."     We  then 
moved  down  to  the  other  end  of  the  room.     "Here  are 
the  highest  numbers."  he  continued,    "the  new  styles. 
We're  still  testing  them  to  see  how  well  they  go.". 

Mack  obviously  loved  having  an  audience.    "Want 
to  see  how  we  fill  the  orders?"  he  asked. 

"Oh  yes,  please." 

He  picked  up  an  order  from  the  tray.    "Here's  one 
you  gave  me  this  morning."   He  attached  it  to  a  clipboard 
and  grabbed  one  of  the  carts  standing  there.  .     "  OK,  let's 
go  through  it." 
\ 

The  first  item  was  a  high-numbered  style,  one  of 
the  new  ones.      He  pulled  a  box,  clearly  labelled  with 
the  style  number,  color  and  size,  off  the  shelf.     The  next 
item  was  a  low  number.  He  pushed  the  cart  down  to  the 
other  end  and  pulled  the  corresponding  box  off  its  shelf. 
The  next  item,   also  a  low  number,  was  nearby.     But  the 
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one  that  followed  was  a   high  number,  making  him  scoot 
back,  dragging  the  cart  to  the  other  end  again. 

Struggling  to  keep  up  with  him  on  my  high  heels, 
I  caught  my  breath  long  enough  to  ask,  "Mack,  why  do 
you  run  back  and  forth  like  that?     Why  don't  you  pick 
the  low  numbers  first,  and  work  up  to  the  high  ones?" 

"Because,"  he  said,  with  a  touch  of  resignation, 
"that's  how  we  get  the  orders.   We  follow  them  line  by 
line  and  have  to  be  extra  careful  not  to  miss  anything  be- 
cause the  lines  are  so  crowded  together,  they're   hard  to 
read.      We   tried  pulling  the  boxes   like  you  say,  but 
made  too  many  mistakes,  like  leaving  out  an  item  alto- 
gether." 

"You  mean,"  I  asked  incredulously    "your  work 
would  be  easier  if  there  was  space  between  each  line? 

"Absolutely.   Not  only  that,  it  would  also  give  us 
room   to  make  notes  if  we  didn't  have  the  size  or  color 
they  want." 

I  still  couldn't  believe  what  1  had  heard.  "Didn't 
you  ever  ask  the  girl  who  typed  the  orders  to  skip  a  line 
between  styles?" 

"Sure,"  he  replied,  "but  she  said  that's  how  we  al- 
ways did  it  and  she  wasn't  going  to  change  anything." 

I  was  flabbergasted  -  although  I  wouldn't  have 
been,  had  I  known  how  in  years  to  come  I  would  often 
hear  that  same  resistance  to  even  the  slightest  change, 
and  would   develop  a  healthy  contempt  for  people  who 
automatically  expressed  it.   My  blood  still  curdles  when  I 
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hear  anyone  say,  "Oh,  but  that's  how  we've  ALWAYS 
done  it." 

The  next  day,  without  asking  for  permission, 
I  went  ahead  and  double-spaced  the  orders.   And  in  a 
flash  of  inspiration,  I  also  arranged  the  style  numbers 
numerically,  starting  each  order  with  the  lowest  numbers 
and  working  down  the  page  to  the  highest.     It  took  a  bit 
longer  to  type  each  one,  but  I  felt  sure  it  would  speed  up 
Mack's  work. 

As  usual,  I  put  the  pile  on  his  desk  before  leav- 
ing that  evening.   The  next  afternoon,  when  I  came  back 
from  lunch,  he  grabbed  me.  "Rose,"  he  shrieked,  "did  you 
type  today's  orders?" 

He  obviously  noticed  my  changes.      "Yes,  of 
course,"  I  replied,  "Is  anything  wrong?" 

He  continued.  "Do  you  know  what  you've  done?" 
Oh  dear,  I  hoped  I  wasn't  in  trouble  though  I  really  didn't 
think  so.  . 

"No,  what?"  I  asked. 

"You've  increased  our  department's  production! 
That's  what.    We're  filling  orders  faster  than  ever."     And 
before  I  could  open  my  mouth,  he  grabbed  my  hand  and 
pulled   me  into  the  boss's  office. 

Mr.  Schwartz  smiled  broadly.    "That's  a  remark- 
able change  you  made  in  the  orders,  Rose.     Quite  a 
trick." 
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"It  wasn't  a  trick,  Mr.  Schwartz.   It  was  just  com- 
mon sense.   Mack  showed  me  his  problem  and  we 
figured  out  the  solution." 

Mack  interrupted.    "She's  modest,  Phil.    She 
figured  it  out,  not  me." 

"Well,  Rose.  I  can  see  you're  a  problem-solver" 
said  Phil.  "Just  like  me.  When  you  see  a  problem,  you 
want  to  solve  it.   Right?" 

"I  guess  so."     It  was  the  first  time.  I  heard  there 
was  a  fancy  name  for  what  I  had  done. 

"Good,"  he  continued,  "just  keep  on  looking  for 
problems  and  solving  them.   For  now,  you'll  find  a  few 
extra  bucks  in  your  pay  envelope.     (In  those  days,  we 
were  not  paid  by  check,  but  by  cash  enclosed  in  a  little 
brown  envelope.) 

I  thanked  him  and  went  back  to  my  desk,   So  I 
was  a  problem-solver,  was  I?   What  a  great  phrase!    I 
tucked  it  away  in  my  memory  for  future  reference. 

Another  time,  Mr.  Schwartz  called  me  into  his 
office  because  Carol,  his  secretary,  was  out  sick  and  he 
had  several  unanswered  letters.     Could  I  take  shorthand, 
stenography? 

"Yes,  a  little."  I  said. 

"I'm  glad."  he  replied.    "Shorthand  is  a  good  thing 
for  a  girl  to  know,  especially  when   she  types  like  you 
do."   and  handed  me  a  steno  pad  and  pencil.    "You  were 
smart  to  take  a  shorthand  course." 
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It  was  pointless  to  tell  him  I  never  took  a  such  a 
course.      The  truth  was  that  as  a  teenager  I,  wanted  to 
learn  the  words  of  the  latest  popular  songs.     To  do  so,  I 
spent  one  summer  learning  the  squiggly  Gregg  Shorthand 
symbols  from  a  library  book  and  practiced  by  taking 
down  the  words  of  songs  I  heard  on  the   radio.     Nor  did 
I  mention  taking  dictation  from  George  Sachs  who  wrote 
short  simple  letters,  always  to  the  point. 

Mr.  Schwartz  considerately  promised  to  dictate 
slowly,  warning  me  that  his  letters  were  sometimes  quite 
long.   With  that,  he  picked  up  the  first  piece  of  corre- 
spondence on  his  pile,  and  said,  "Well,  here  goes!" 

He  then  spoke  so  slowly  I  could  have  written  the 
sentence   in  longhand.   When  he  saw  me  waiting,  he 
tried  to  speed  up,  but  the  words  didn't  come  out  right. 
"No,  no,  cross  that  out."   he  said,  going  back  to  a  more 
comfortable  pace.     I  felt  sorry  for  him  because  writing 
was  such  a  struggle.   Yet  I  couldn't  help  thinking  it 
would  never  occur  to  him  to  ask  Carol  or  now  me,  to 
compose  a  business  letter.     It  just  wasn't  done.    .   Dictat- 
ing the  letter  was  important,  ergo  it  was  the  man's  job. 
Typing  it  was  purely  mechanical,  ergo  the  "girl's"  job. 

It  also  occurred  to  me  that  by  adding  the  value  of 
his  time  and  mine,  these  letters  were  quite  costly.     I  had 
to  smile  to  myself  as  he  continued  dictating  a  long 
puffed-up  letter  that  went  something  like  this: 

"This  is  to  acknowledge  with  thanks  receipt  of 
your  letter  and  order  of  September  5ih      Due  to0 
circumstances  beyond  our  control,  we  will  be  un- 
able to  complete  it  in  one  shipment  as  our  inven- . 
tory  of  housedresses,  Styles  #203  and  205,  is  cur- . 
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rently  depleted  and  cannot  possibly  be  replaced 
for  a  week  to  ten  days.     We  must  tlterefore  place 
them  on  back-order.    We  apologize  for  tlte  delay 
and  any  delary  or  inconvenince  this  may  have 
caused  you. " 

George  Sachs  would  have  made  it  shorter  and 
friendlier.   More  like  this: 

"Thank  you  for  your  recent  order.    We  are  ship- 
ping it  today,  with  tlte  exception  of  Styles  #203 
and  205  which  are  sold  out.    Our  new  supply  will 

be  ready  in  about  ten  days,  and  we  will  rush 
tliem  to  you.   Please  accept  our  apologies. " 

When  he  eventually  finished  dictating,  he  handed 
me  his  pile  of  letters  with  a  sigh  of  relief.     "Now  type 
an  original  and  carbon  copy  of  each  one."  he  said.  "Then 
staple  the  copy  to  the  letter  you're  answering.   Okay?" 
I  nodded.   "And  you'll  find  everything  you  need  in 
Carol's  desk. 

Okay?"  I  nodded  again.  "And,"  he  continued, 
"when  you're  through  bring  them  back  for  me  to  sign. 
Okay?" 

"Sure."     I  replied,  glad  I  wasn't  his  full-time  sec- 
retary.    What  a  shame  it  was  that  he  could  express  him- 
self so  well  in  ordinary  conversation,  and  was  so  stiff 
when  dictating  a  letter. 

As  I  read  over  the  letters  he  was  answering   and 
saw  they  too  were   written  in  this  clumsy  style  that  all 
but  ended  with  "Your  humble  servant"     I  vowed   that  if 
I  was  ever  in  a  job  involving  business  correspondence,  I 
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would  be  my  own   secretary.   Typing  my  own  letters 
would  not  only  be  faster  and  cheaper,  but  weould  be  a 
challenge,   never  a  chore.     And  sure  enough,  when  years 
later  I  worked  for  Ed  Koch,  then  a  New  York  City 
Councilman  he  was  quick  to  accept  my  offer  to  answer 
his  constituent  mail.   If  a  legal  point  was  involved,  he  ex- 
plained it  to  me  in  plain  English.    Our  system  worked 
fine. 

But  Phil  Schwartz  was  no  Ed  Koch.   When  I  fin- 
ished his   letters   and  put  them  on  his  desk,  he  looked 
relieved  as  he  scanned   and  signed  them.     "Thank  you. 
You're  a  very  good  secretary,  Rose." 

With  Carol  out  sick  for  the  next  few  days,  I  con- 
tinued to  take  his  mail.  .  When  she  returned,  he  thanked 
me  again  and  I  found  a  five-dollar  bonus  in  addition  to 
my  regular  pay  of  twenty-four  dollars  a  week.       Carol 
also  thanked  me  because  she  had  dreaded  the  backlog 
awaiting  her.     We  became  friends  and  as  she  also  loved 
music  and  theatre,  joined  Irving,  Nick  and  me  on  some  of 
our  cultural  expeditions. 

At  about  this  time,  I  joined  an  acting  group  in 
Brooklyn  called  the  Current  Theater.   It  was  directed  by  a 
young  man  named  Wendell  Phillips.   Does  that  name  ring 
a  bell?   If  it  does,  you  know  your  American  history,  be- 
cause the  original  Wendell  Phillips  was  at  one  time  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  law  partner. 

The  Wendell  Phillips  I  knew  was  his  grandson  or 
great-grandson,  I  can't  remember  which.   He  intrigued 
me,  not  only  because  of  his  ail-American  heritage,  but 
because  he  was  the  first  WASP  I  got  to  know  well  and 
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1  liked  him  very  much.   I  liked  his  wife,  Odeline,  too/ 
She  also  had  a  distinguished  background  and  was  a  Smith 
College  graduate.   And  yet  they  were  both  politically  left 
of  center.     Odie  worked  for  Bonwit  Teller,  one  of  New 
York'  more  elegant  women's  shops  and  Wendy  was  a  new 
member  of  the  Group  Theatre. 

Much  as  I  liked  working  with  him,  it  was  clear 
I  was  not  an  actress.   I  read  lines  with  flourish,  but  as  he 
said,  and  I  had  to  agree,  I  wasn't  an  actress.   He  put  it 
bluntly,   "Rose,  you  don't  move  well;     you  don't  make 
an  interesting  outline  on  stage."     I  knew  it  was  because  I 
was  too  short  and  slightly  overweight.      He  suggested  I 
join  a  playwrighting  group  led  by  his  friend,   Lajos  Egri, 
which  I  did. 

Though  I  have  no  memory  of  what  I  wrote,  if 
anything,  I  enjoyed  the  class   and  certainly  learned  some- 
thing about  writing  a  play.     I  stayed  in  it  for  a  few 
months.    Although  Lajos  had  had  only  one  Broadway 
production  to  his  credit,  he  was  an  excellent  teacher. 
I  will  never  forget  his  two  valuable  pieces  of  advice. 
The  first  was  almost  a  rule  ~   action  must  always  stem 
from  character  —  that  the  better  you  know  your  charac- 
ters, the  more  logical  will  be  the  action.     The  other  —  to 
help  you  get  started  —  is  to  ask  yourself  the  hypothetical 

question,  "What  would  happen  if ?"     I  found  myself 

often  thinking  of  these  bits  of  wisdom  and  wanting  to 
write  a  full-length  play,  but  for  some  reason  I  never  did. 

In  the  meantime,  Broadway  was  changing.   Fol- 
lowing the  leads  of  the  Group  Theatre  and  the  Theatre 
Union,  a  few  brave  producers  risked  their  capital  on  plays 
with  social  themes.     One  of  them  made  it  back  many 
times  over  with  his  production  of  Tobacco  Road,  a  story 


of  poverty  in  the  Deep  South.   It  became  the  longest-run- 
ning play  in  Broadway  history. 

Regional  theaters  dealing  with  vital  issues  were 
also  springing  up  throughout  the  country.     This  new 
movement  called  attention  to  the  working  class  struggle 
far  better  than  any  Daily  Worker  story  could.       I  had 
stopped  reading  that  dismal  sheet  and  now  preferred  the 
Party's  more  literary  magazine,  New  Masses. 

One  day,  I  read  its  article  about  the  New  Theatre 
League,  the  organization  coordinating  this  trend  and  its 
New  Theatre  Magazine.      It  was  the  first  time  I  heard  of 
either  one  and  my  curiosity  was  aroused.     I  wanted  to  be 
a  part  of  this  new  development.     But  how?   I  couldn't 
wait  to  find  out. 
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CHAPTER  5 


I  found  the  address  and  phone  number  of  both  the 
New  Theatre  League  and  their  magazine  in  the  Manhattan 
directory.     To   my  delight  they  were  only  about  ten 
blocks  from  where  I  worked,  surely  a  good  omen. 
I  phoned  them  at  once  and  was  told  the  Director's  name 
was  Ben  Irwin.   Was  he  in?     Yes.   Could  I  see  him  in 
about  half  an  hour?   Yes. 

I  was  so  excited,   I  practically  ran  up  Broadway 
to   West  44th  Street.     Mr.  Irwin  was  at  his  desk  when  I 
arrived.   He  was  about  five  years  older  than  I,  short  and 
dark,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye  and  an   easy  smile.   I  felt 
comfortable  with  him  right  away,  telling  him  how  I  had 
just  learned  about  the  League  from  New  Masses  and 
wanted  to  help  out  any  way  I  could.   I  spoke   so  rapidly, 
so  passionately  —  also  so  out  of  breath!  —  he  just  sat 
there,  unable  to  get  a  word  in  edgewise. 

When  I  finally  slowed  down,  I  looked  him  in  the 
eye  and  asked  "So  what  do  you  think,  Mr.  Irwin?" 


"First  of  all,  call  me  Ben   and 


I  caught  my  breath  again  and  went  right  on  talk- 
ing.      "Okay,  Ben.   I  think  you  should  also  know  that 
while  I  am  technically  a  member  of  the  Young  Commu- 
nist League,   my  heart  is  no  longer  in  it,  but  I  want  to 
work  in  left-wing  theater    How  can  I  volunteer  in  the 
evening,  after  I  get  off  from  work? 
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"Sure.   Doing  what?     Do  you  want  to  act?" 

"Oh,  no." 

"Well  then,  do  you  want  to  direct?" 

"No,  I  don't  think  so. 

He  was  puzzled.    "Write  plays?" 

"Maybe.   I  know  this  may  sound  crazy,  but  I'm 
not  a  performer.   I  just  like  the  idea  of  workers'  theatre 
and  want  to  be  involved  any  way  I  can.   You  tell  me 
what  you  need  and  I'll  figure  out  the  rest,     okay?" 

"Wow!    That's  quite  an  offer."    He  chuckled. 
"The  truth  is,  what  I  need  mostly  is  a  typist.   Can  you 
type?" 

That  was  the  question  I  was  fast  getting  used  to, 
but  did  not  expect  it  at  New  Theatre  League.   However, 
if  typing  was  what  Ben  wanted,   I'd  go  along.    .    "Of 
course."  I  replied.      "I/m  a  very  good  typist.   Wanna  try 
me?" 

He  smiled  but  still  looked  puzzled.   Was  I  some 
kind  of  nut  who  loved  the  theatre  but  didn't  want  to  act 
or  direct?      "You're  serious?"  he  said.    "You're  willing  to 
just  type?" 

"Oh,  no."   I  replied.    "That's  for  starters.  I  can  do 
lots  of  other  things." 

"Okay,"  he  said,  pointing  to  a  batch  of  scripts. 
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"You'd  be  amazed  at  how  many  playwrights  don't  know 
how  to  type.     Here  for  instance  is  a  good  play  by  Joe 
Bernard,   but  it's  almost  illegible."   He  showed  me  a 
hand- written  script  with  cross-outs  on  every  page.    "If 
you  can  decipher  this  and  type  an  original  and  carbon 
copy,   you'll  be  doing  us  a  great  favor." 

"Ok.   Let's  try  it.   Where's  your  typewriter?" 

He  led  me  to  a  cubbyhole  with  an  old  wooden 
desk  and  a  Remington  typewriter  that  looked  even  older. 
"Make  yourself  comfortable,"  he  said,  "while  I  get  you  a 
professionally  typed  play,  so  you  can  see  what  one  looks 
like  " 

He  was  back  in  a  few  minutes  with  a  handsomely 
bound  script.  Although  I  had  read  a  few  books  of  plays, 
this  was  the  first  time  I  saw  an  original  typed  manuscript. 
My  fingers  itched  to  get  Joe  Bernard's  play  into  the  same 
shape. 

Ben  watched  as  I  started  to  type,  obviously  im- 
pressed as  he  watched  with  astonishment  as  I  finished  the 
first  page.   "Okay,  Rose.    You're  unbelievable." 

"Then  I'm  hired?" 

He  chuckled.   "You  sure  are.   When  can  you 
start?" 

"Right  now."  I  said  and  knew   I  was  in! 

That  evening  with  Ben  was  a  real  turning  point 
for  me.   For  all  I  knew,  it  may  have  been  for  him  too. 
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I  don't  know  if  it  was  luck,  fate,  Karma  or  God  forbid, 
God's  will  —  none  of  which  I  believed  in  —  but  I  knew  in 
my  bones  that  something  was  happening.     And  I  was 
right.   Because  that  first  meeting  with  Ben,  was  the  start 
of  a  lifelong  friendship.     There  was  a  gap  when  he  was 
in  the  Red  Cross  during  World  War  II,  but  it  really  took 
hold  after  the  war  ended.     By  that  time,  he  had  become  a 
successful  Hollywood  publicist,   and  my  husband  and  I 
were  living  in  Los  Angeles. 

One  evening,  we  ran  into  each  other  during  a 
theatre  intermission  and  picked  up  where  we  had  left  off. 
Years  later,  at  his  75th  birthday  party,  he  introduced  his 
four  oldest  friends  to  the  assemblage  and  I  was  one  of 
them.      He  got  a  big  laugh  when  he  described  me  as 
having  been  New  Theatre  League's  leading  "groupie" 

Yes   I  was  indeed  a  groupie.   I  couldn't  wait  to 
finish  my  day  at  Standard  Garment  and  hurry  up  to  New 
Theatre.     I  loved  walking  through  Times  Square  and 
New  York's  theatre  section,  feeling  I  really  belonged. 

Soon  afterward,  Ben  and  members  of  the  dynamic 
Group  Theatre  organized  a  drama  school  to  be  held  on 
the  League's   premises.     The  faculty,  mostly  unknown  at 
the  time,  was  first-rate.     A  sullen  but  brilliant  Elia  Kazan 
taught   Stage  Management;   while  his  charming  wife, 
Molly  Day  Thatcher  taught  History  of  the  Theater  (I 
never  understood  how  she  could  live  with  him!) 

Directing  was  taught  by  Michael  Gordon  who 
eventually  directed  Jose  Ferrer  in  the  movie  version  of 
Cyrano  de  Bergerac        I  I  believe  John  Howard 
Lawson   taught  Playwrighting. 
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And  the  Acting  course  was  led  by  adorable  Julie 
Garfield  who  would  soon  be  called  to  Hollywood  to  be- 
come John  Garfield,  Movie  Star 

As  a  reward  for  my  devotion,  Ben  gave  me  a  full 
scholarship,  allowing  me  to  take  any  or  all  of  the  courses 
for  free.    I  chose  Directing   and  surprised  myself  (and 
Michael  too)  with  a  set  design  for  one  of  the  Chekhov 
plays  that  everyone  thought  was  excellent.   In  the  same 
play  we  had  to  how  vital   one  of  the  women  characters 
was  as  she  joined  the  others  for  breakfast.     I  suggested 
that  she  enter  wearing  a  horseback  riding  habit  and 
jodphurs,  to  indicate  she  had  already  taken  her  morning 
ride.     They  liked  that  too. 

I  added  Acting,  not  to  be  an  actress,  but  because 
a  director  had  to  know  actors'  problems  to  get  the  best 
out  of  them.   Much  as  I  tried,  I  myself  could  not  emote 
on  stage.   I  read  lines  well,  but  simply  couldn't  express 
an  emotion  with  my  face  or  body.     Shelley  Winters  was 
in  that  class  too   She  had  no  such  problems. 

It  was  also  around  this  time  that  a  Group  Theatre 
member  wrote  the  one  act  play  that  would  become  the 
icon  for  workers'  theatre.   His  name  was  Clifford  Odets 
and  the  play  was  Waiting  for  Lefty. 

The  Group  wanted  to  produce  it  themselves,  but 
they  were  already  involved  in  Johnny  Johnson.      The 
Theatre  Guild  was  interested  but  could  not  use  it  as  it 
was  only  a  one-acter.   And  no  commercial  Broadway 
producer  would  touch  it  because  it  was  much  too  radical. 
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Ben  decided  the  play  must  not  gather  dust,  that  if 
necessary,  the  League  itself  would  put  it  on.     He  imme- 
diately started  to  raise  the  necessary  money  by  asking 
every  successful  writer,  artist,  and  theatre  person  he  knew 
to  contribute.   As  the  money  trickled  in,  he  arranged  a 
New  Theatre  Night  featuring  entertainers  like  Pete  Seeger 
and  Will  Geer  for  the  first  half  of  the  evening  and  Wait- 
ing for  Lefty  for  the  second. 

Though  the  play  had  a  large  cast,  it  was  easy  to 
find  actors  willing  to  work  for  free,  or  practically  free. 
All  went  well  until  a  few  days  before  the  appointed  eve- 
ning, when  a  crisis  occurred.   Ben  needed  another  five 
hundred  dollars  to  raise  the  curtain.   Back  he  went  to  the 
phones,  called  his  friends  and  got  four  hundred  more  — 
then  reached  an  impasse. 

A  hundred  dollars  —  a  lot  of  money  in  those  days 
—  was  crucial.     Where  to  go?      I  said  I  knew  one  per- 
son who  might  lead  us  to  some  well-heeled  people  —   my 
friend  Irving  Lipkowitz.      He  had  recently  graduated 
with  honors  from  the  NYU  School  of  Economics  and 
landed   a  top  job  with  the  newly  formed  New  York  State 
Power  Authority.      Over  a  cup  of  coffee,  I  asked  him  if 
he  knew  anyone  who  could  spare  a  hundred  bucks  for 
this  important  pro-labor  play. 

"Sure,"   he  said,  "Me."   And  while  I  sat  there 
speechless,  he  pulled  out  his  wallet  and  gave  me  a  hun- 
dred dollars! .   Cash.   Just  like  that. 

When  I  presented  the  money  to  Ben,  he  was  ec- 
static!   "Rosie,"  he  exclaimed,  "you're  a  genius.    You  just 
made  theatre  history!" 
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His  remark  was  prophetic.   Not  for  me,  but  for 
Waiting  for  Lefty.      This  powerful  play  did  indeed  make 
theatre  history  on  that  historic  night  of  January  6,  1935. 
And  for  good  reason.   It  took  place  at  a  taxi-drivers' 
union  meeting.   Angry  about  their  terrible  working  condi- 
tions, the  drivers  are  waiting   for  Lefty,  their  union  orga- 
nizer, before  voting  to   strike. 

When  they  learn  he's  been  killed  on  the  way  to 
the  meeting,  they  are  stunned.      One  of  them  calls  for 
the  strike  vote,   and  hands  slowly  go  up  as  the  men  say 
"Yes!    Let's  strike!" 


asks. 


"I  can't  hear  you.   What  did  you  say?"  the  cabbie 


"Strike,"  they  shout  back.   Then  louder.  "Strike!" 


"Is  it  unanimous?"  he  asks,  and  turns  to  the  audi- 
ence, who  thereupon  all  become  voting  union  members 
too. 

At  this  point,  the  houselights  came  on,  the  audi- 
ence rose  on  cue  and  everyone  shouted  ".Strike!"     Some 
vigorously  shook  their  fists.    "Strike!"   And  again,  even 
louder,  reaching  a  crescendo,  they  shouted  "Strike! 
Strike!    Strike!"    . 

It  was  an  unforgettable  scene  —  the  first  time  that 
audience  participation  was  used  so  effectively.   And 
when  the  play  finally  reached  Broadway,  shortly  after  our 
historic   New  Theatre  Night,   and  was  produced  by  the 
Group  Theatre,  those  sophisticated  audiences  reacted  with 
the  same  fervor.      (For  this  Broadway  production,  Odets 
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wrote  another  one-acter,  an  anti-fascist  play  called  Till 
tlteDay  I  Die.) 

I  knew  I  had  reached  another  turning  point.   Theatre- 
was  now  in  my  blood,  though  I  had  no  idea  of  how  I 
would  serve  it.       Looking  back,  I  now  know  that  deep 
down  I  wanted  to  be  a  playwright,  but  never  admitted  it 
to  myself  because  I  didn't  think  I  was  good  enough.   In- 
stead, it  became  an  occasional  dream  that  I  quickly  dis- 
missed as  being  impractical.      That  was  a  mistake.   Why 
didn't  I  shoot  for  the  stars? 

Today,  when  I  talk  to  young  people  about  their 
future,  I  always  ask  them,  "In  your  wildest  dreams,  what 
do  you  want  to  do?"   I  wish  someone  had  asked  me  that 
question.   My  life  might  have  taken  a  different  turn.   In 
the  meantime,  I  was  glad  I  had  this  new  consuming  but 
unfocused  interest  in  theatre.   Would  I  ever  find  my  di- 
rection?  I  didn't  know. 
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CHAPTER  6 

My  involvement  with  New  Theatre  League  was  so 
absorbing,  it  became  my  new  way  of  life.     I  not  only 
typed,  I  also  proofread  previously  typed  manuscripts. 
And  because  everyone  said  I  read  lines  so  well,  I  often 
read  the  scripts  aloud  so  our  "judges"  could  hear  the  dia- 
logue rather  than  read  it  silently.     This  gave  them  an 
idea  of  the  play's  pace  and  rhythm,  of  how  it  would  work 
on  stage.     If  all  went  well,  they  would  recommend  that 
the  League  publish  it.     At  New  Theatre  events,  I  also 
ushered,  sold  tickets,  and  collected  money.   All  in  all,  my 
evenings  were  interestingly  and  productively  spent. 

Working  at  the  League  became  even  more  pleas- 
ant when  Ben  hired  Paul  Appel  as  their  part-time  ship- 
ping clerk.   I  was  easily  impressed  with  his  warm,  friend- 
ly ,manner,  his  dry  sense  of  humor  and  especially  his 
puns  and  plays  on  words.       We  would  be  friends  for 
life. 

Paul,  came  to  New  York  from  Chicago  to  join  his 
best  friend,  Burne  Hogarth.   Burne,  a  fine  artist  and  illus- 
trator, had  just  landed  a  plum  job  ~  drawing  the  popular 
comic  stripe,  Tarzan  and  tlte  Apes. 

Paul  had  his  own  dream  —  to  become  one  of  the 
legendary  Fourth  Avenue  booksellers.   This  was  the  six- 
block  area  on  Fourth  Avenue  between  East  8th  Street 
and  East  14th  Street,   devoted  to  used-book  stores.  With- 
out any  particular  interest  in  the  theatre  or  in  left-wing 
politics,  he  had  somehow  gotten  the  job  at  the  League. 
Although  the  pay  was  minimal,   the  flexible  hours  en- 
abled him  to  look  for  second-hand  books  and  sell  them  to 
his  growing  list  of  dealers  and  collectors  during  the  day. 
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Like  me,  he  spent  many  evenings  doing  his  work  at  the 
League. 

Our  friendship  was  purely  platonic  as  he  and  his 
girl-friend  Pat  planned  to  marry  as  soon  as  they  had 
enough  money.      Burne  was  already  married  to  a  won- 
derful woman  named  Rhoda.   I  fell  in  love  with  both  of 
them  at  first  sight.    They  were  a  very  happy  couple,  in 
fact,  the  happiest  I  had  ever  met.   Watching  them  made 
me  realize  that  interesting  though  my  life  was,   there 
was  no  romance  in  it  and  I  was  lonely.     While  I  knew 
and  liked  quite  a  few  nice  young  men,  none  of  them 
made  my  heart  skip  a  beat.     More  than  anything  else,  , 
I  yearned  to  be  in  love  like  Burne  and  Rhoda  were.    Or 
even  like  Paul  and  Pat. 

As  I  made  no  attempt  to  hide  my  feelings,  all  four 
of  them  conspired  to  find  me  a  boy-friend.     Burnie  and 
Rhoda  lived  in  a  beautiful  Upper  West  Side  apartment 
and  had  frequent  weekend  gatherings.   While  Rhoda 
made  sure  everyone  ate  and  drank  plentifully,  Burnie 
worked  at  his  drawing  board  and  kept  them  amused  with 
his  bright  chatter.    When  I  became  one  of  their  regular 
guests,  I  liked  nothing  better  than  watching  him  draw. 
His  strip  was  not  an  ordinary   "comic."     Far  from  it. 
Burnie's  jungle  drawings  were  so  beautiful  and  his  wild 
animals  so  anatomically  correct,  they  were,  in  fact,  works 
of  art 

As  I  met  their  writer,  artist  and  musician  friends, 
Burnie  and  Rhoda  were  positive  one  of  them  would  be 
my  Mr.  Right.  .    Alas,  it  didn't  happen.   Most  of  them 
were  older  than  I,  or  already  involved,  or  just  passing 
through  New  York  on  their  way  to  Paris  or  London. 
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There  was  a  popular  song  at  the  time,  called  Vm 
in  the  Mood  for  Love.     It  described  me  to  a  T.   As  my 
May  birthday  came  closer,   accompanied  by  a  case  of 
spring  fever  that  didn't  help,   I  was  constantly  looking  for 
someone  to  love  —  preferably  someone  with  a  decent  job. 
a  sense  of  humor,  and  a  love  of  theatre.    . 

And   surprise,  surprise,     I  found  him,  or  thought  I 
did.  not  at  a  Hogarth  party,  but  in  the  Playwrighting 
Class  at  the  New  Theatre  School.   Inspired  by  Clifford 
Odets  and  Waiting  for  Lefty,  I  joined  it  a  few  weeks  after 
enrolling  in  the  Acting  and  Directing  classes 

Actually,  two  of  the  male  students,  Harold  and 
Jerry   attracted  me.     Harold  was  the  undisputed  star  of 
the  class  as  his  one-act  play,  although  never  performed, 
had  been  published   in  a  magazine  devoted  to  short  plays 
and  stories.   When  he  read  it  to  us,  we  all  agreed  it  was 
very  good  and  hoped  he'd  get  a  production  soon.     He 
seemed  to  be  just  what  I  was  looking  for  —     both  good- 
looking  and  bright.   But  I  had  no  sooner  set  my  sights  on 
him,  when   I  learned  he  had  a  regular  girl-friend. 
Shucks!  . 

That  left  Jerry.  —  definitely  second-best  ~   not 
bad-looking  and  not  as  smart  or  funny  as  Harold.      He 
was  working  on  a  full  length  play  called  Ham  and  Eggs, 
that  he  was  sure  would   bring  him  fame  and  fortune.   But 
when  our  teacher  asked  him  to  read  it  to  us,   he  said  he 
was  not  ready.    Some  of  the  students  snickered.   I  be- 
lieved him  and  wanted  to  tell  him  so,  but  restrained  my- 
self, not  wanting  to  appear  too  forward. 

My  own  contribution  to  the  class  was  a  scene 
based  on  my  favorite  Ibsen  play  Tlte  Doll's  House. 
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It  was  a  kind  of  epilogue  describing  what  Nora  did  after 
she  slammed  that  door.   Did  she  go  on  to  become  a  19th 
century  feminist?   Or  did  she  go  home  and  beg  her  hus- 
band to  forgive  her  and  take  her  back?     I  chose  the  for- 
mer and  the  class  liked  it.   Their  reaction  was  encourag- 
ing, but  not  inspiring  enough  to  start  another  play.     I  was 
waiting  for  an  idea,  an  answer  to  the  question,  "What 
would  happen  if  ?  Or  maybe,  I   preferred  concen- 
trating on   my  love-life. 

As  it  happened,  Paul  knew  Jerry  too,  and  when  I 
expressed  my  interest,  said  he  would  invite  him  to  join  us 
at  Burnie  and  Rhoda's  place  that  weekend.     Which  he 
did  and  Jerry  came.   The  two  of  us  hit  it  off  very  well, 
hardly  talking  to  anyone  else  all  evening.      Or  let's  say 
Jerry  talked  and  I  listened.   I  was  quite  impressed  with 
his  self-confidence,  not  only  about  his  play,  but  also 
about  his  job.     He  had  a  bright  future  as  a  salesman  for 
a  beauty  supply  company,  but  was  still  living  with  his 
parents  and  saving  his  money  for  a  car  and  an  apartment. 

After  a  few  dates,  I  began  to  think  he  might  well 
be  the  right  one.     He  called  me  every  day.   We  held 
hands  walking  down  the  street,  and  kissed  when  we 
stopped  for  a  red  light.     I  was  very  happy.     And  so, 
when  I  felt  secure  enough,  I  asked  if  I  could  see  the  first 
act  of  his  play.   He  said  no,  it  still  needed  work.   But 
he'd  let  me  know  when  it  was  ready.  . 

Paul  was  proud  of  bringing  us  together.     Not  so 
for  Bumie  and  Rhoda.   They  were  skeptical.     They 
thought  there  was  something  phony  about  him.     And 
Ben  also  had  his  doubts.      "Rosie,"  he  said,  "he  sure 
likes  to  brag,  and  that  worries  me,  but  if  you're  happy 
with  him,  okay  -  as  long  as  you're  not  kidding  yourself." 
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And  to  prove  his  sincerity,  he  even  let  us  make  love  in 
the  apartment  he  and  his  wife.  Alice   shared. 

One  evening,  Jerry  and  I  were  in  a  coffee  shop 
when  he  said  he  had  a  surprise  for  me. 

MA  surprise?!"   I  couldn't  imagine  what  it  was. 
He  had  never  bought  me  anything.    "What  is  it?" 

With  a  big  smile,  he  pulled  an  envelope  out  of  his 
pocket  and  handed  it  to  me.    "Here's  the  first  act  of  my 
play.    You're  the  only  person  I  trust  enough  to  show  it 
to." 


"Oh,  Jerry,  you're  so   sweet.   That's  the  nicest 
thing  you  ever  said  to  me."     And,  right  then  and  there,   I 
got  up,  crossed   over  to  his  side  of  the  table  and  gave 
him  a  big  kiss  and  hug. 

Back  at  my  seat,   I  began  to  open  the  envelope. 
"No,  no,  not  here."  he  said.     Take  it  home  and  read  it 
carefully.     And  when  you're  done,  tell  me  what  you 
think." 

I  couldn't  wait  to  get  home  and  apply  what  I  had 
learned  in  class  about  what  makes  a  good  play.   Much  as 
I  wanted  Jerry's  to  be  great,  or  even  good,  I  prepared 
myself  for  it  to  be  just  adequate.   But  in  spite  of  my  cau- 
tion, I  couldn't  believe  my  eyes  as  I  began  reading  it. 
It  was,  to  put  it  bluntly,  downright  awful.   The  characters 
were  unreal  and  the  dialogue  was  impossible.   And  it  all 
took  place  on  five  pages  —  much  too  short  for  a  first  act. 

Had  he  made  a  mistake?   Had  he  only  given  me 
the  first  scene  instead  of  the  whole  act?     Was  I  looking 
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at  just  Act  I,  Scene  1?     But  no,  he  had  clearly  said  he 
was  giving  me  the  whole  first  act.   I  was  glad  he  was  not 
with  me  to  see  my  disappointment. 

Poor,  dear,  Jerry!    Poor  me!    How  could  I  ever 
tell  him  my  reaction?     I  couldn't  hurt  his  feelings  by 
being  blunt.   By  criticizing  it  outright.      Wasn't  it  my  job 
to  be  supportive,  not  destructive?     I  thought  about  it  a 
lot  and  decided  to  use  the  innocuous  word  "interesting"  to 
describe  it. 

The  next  time  we  met,  I  handed  the  envelope  back 
to  him.     His  face  was  wreathed  in  smiles.    "Pretty  good, 
eh?       What'd  you  think,  hon'?" 

I  swallowed  hard.    "Well  —  it's   an  interesting 
idea,   sweetie,   with  some  interesting  possibilities.   How 
will  you  develop  it?" 

"Oh,"  he  said,  "it's  all  in  my  head.   I  know  what 
I'm  going  to  say  in  the  next  two  acts;   I  just  haven't 
written  it  down  yet.   But  you  don't  sound  too  impressed. 
Didn't  you  like  it?" 

"Well  --"  I  stammered,   "like  I  said  -  It's  interest- 
ing -  it's  a  good  idea." 

"That's  all  you  can  say?"   He  took  the  envelope 
and  put  it  in  his  pocket.    "I  guess  it  was  a  mistake  show- 
ing it  to  you  after  all,"  he  said,   and  sulked  the  rest  of  the 
evening.     Nor  did  he  call  me  all  week.   I  had  to  wonder. 
Were  Burnie  and  Ben  right?   Was  my  dearly  beloved  a 
phony? 
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I  would  soon  find  out.   About  two  weeks  later, 
my  period  was  due,  and  when  nothing  happened,  I  began 
to  worry.      Several  anxious  days  passed,  and  still  no 
change.     Jerry  called  once,  but  I  didn't  want  to  tell  him. 
I  hoped  it  might  be  a  false  alarm.      A  few  more  days 
passed,  and  I  was  sure.   I  must  be  pregnant.     And  scared 
stiff.   Abortions  were  illegal  in  those  days  and  everyone 
knew  how  dangerous  they  were. 

I  called  Jerry. and  told  him.  He  didn't  sound  too 
sympathetic.  What's  more,  he  had  no  idea  of  what  to  do 
but  said  he  would  look  into  it  and  call  me  back. 

While  waiting  to  hear  from  him,  I  also  told  Ben. 
He  was  furious.   He  called  us  together  and  insisted  we 
get  married.  .  But  as  I  listened  to  Jerry  hemming  and 
hawing,   I  knew  he  had  no  intention  of  marrying  me  and 
quickly  realized  I  didn't  want  to  marry  him  either.     And 
I  certainly  didn't  want  his  baby.     I  just  wanted  to  get  rid 
of  it,  despite  the  horror  stories  about  back-room  ama- 
teurs using  knitting  needles  to  abort  the  fetus.   Who 
could  I  turn  to? 

Good  old  Ben  came  to  the  rescue.   He  had  asked 
around  and  learned  about  one   saint  of  a  doctor  —  a  man 
named  Rabinowitz.   This  man  was  a  real  M.D.  in  good 
standing,  who  after  losing  his  own  daughter  because  of 
an   illegal  abortion,  vowed  to  avenge  her  death  by  pro- 
viding safe  abortions  to  anyone  in  need.   And  since  his 
sympathies  lay  with  the  left-wing  movement,  most  of  his 
patients  were,  like  me,  left-wingers. 

When  I  called  for  an  appointment,  his  secretary 
said  he  had  an  opening  next  week  and  that  his  regular  fee 
was  $250,  payable  in  advance.   She  must  have  heard  me 
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gasp  for  breath,  because  she  quickly  added  that  if  I 
couldn't  afford  it,  he  would  take  whatever  I  could  pay.    . 
We  settled  on  $100. 

I  would  pay  $50  which  was  all  I  could  manage 
and  assumed  Jerry  would  pay  the  other  half.   But  when  I 
told  him  the  deal,  he   said  he  didn't  have  the  money  to 
pay  in  advance. 

"Why  not?"  I  asked.    "What  about  the  money 
you're  saving  for  a  car?   And  an  apartment?   Can't  you 
take  some  out  of  the  bank  for  this?" 

He  gave  me  a  tired  excuse  and  promised  to  re- 
imburse me  on  his  next  payday.  Reimburse  me?  Did 
he  expect  me  to  come  up  with  the  whole  hundred  dollars? 
That  was  impossible.  He  knew  I  didn't  have  that  kind  of 
money.  He  probably  didn't  have  money  in  the  bank  ei- 
ther. He  was  indeed  a  phony,  a  four-flusher.  I  felt  like 
such  a  fool. 

Much  as  I  disliked  borrowing,  I  went  to  my  good 
friend  Irving.   He  gave  me  fifty  dollars  without  even  ask- 
ing why  I  needed  it.       It  was  the  first  time  in  my  life  I 
asked  anyone  to  lend  me  money.   I  was  terribly  upset 
with  Jerry  for  making  it  necessary  and  frustrated  because 
I  would  not  tell  him  so  as  I  still  wanted  him  near  me  be- 
fore and  after  the  abortion.   At  least  I  thought  I  did. 

On  the  next  Tuesday  morning,   we  went  to  the 
doctor's  office  together.      It  was   in  a  beautiful  old  build- 
ing on  Gramercy  Square,  one  of  New  York's  most  elegant 
neighborhoods     The  waiting  room  was  pleasant,  filled 
with  hanging  plants,  tropical  fish  and  women's  maga- 
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zines.   The  nurse  who  prepared  me  for  surgery  couldn't 
have  been  nicer. 

The  good  Dr.  Rabinowitz  came  in  and  introduced 
himself.   When  I  looked  into  his  deep  brown  eyes  and  his 
kind  face,  I  knew  I  could  trust  him.      After  examining 
me,  he  took  my  hand  and   in  the  warmest  possible  way, 
assured  me  not  to  worry,  that  all  would  go  well.   He  then 
anesthetized  me  and  when   I  woke  up  I  was  lying  on  a 
bed  in  a  sunny  room  overlooking  Gramercy  Park.     Jerry 
was  waiting  for  me.     The  ordeal  was  over. 

Naturally,  I  didn't  go  home  to  Brooklyn  to  recov- 
er.  I  stayed  at  Ben's  place  (without  Jerry)  and  went  to 
work  the  next  morning. 

When  Jerry  phoned,  not  the  next  day  but  a  few 
days  later,  and  asked  how  I  was,  I  reminded  him  of  the 
fifty  dollars  he  owed  me.    He  assured  me  he  hadn't  for- 
gotten, but  despite  several  more  reminders,  he  never  paid 
me  back.   I  knew  it  was  over  when  he  dropped  out  of  the 
playwrighting  class.     I  stopped  calling  him  and  repaid 
Irving  in  five  installments  of  ten  dollars  each.     At  the 
same  time,  I  made  an  appointment  with  the  Margaret 
Sanger  Clinic,  making  sure  I  would  never  have  an  un- 
wanted pregnancy  again. 

A  few  years  later,  I  read  that  Dr.  Rabinowitz  was 
arrested  for  his  illegal  abortions  and  sentenced  to  five 
years  in  prison.   It  made  me  furious  at  our  unjust  system 
of  justice.   Putting  a  fine  doctor  like  him  in  prison  was 
the  crudest  and  stupidest  punishment   imaginable  and 
was  a  death  sentence  for  many  young  women  whom  he 
could  no  longer  help.. 
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But  never  in  my  wildest  dreams  did  I  think  that 
on  January  22,  1973,  abortion  would  become  legal.   What 
a  thrilling  day  that  was!      And  now,  more  than  thirty 
years  later,   I  can't  stop  worrying  that  our  Supreme  Court 
will  dare  to  overturn  it. 

This  experience  was  hard  for  me,  but  it  contained 
two  important  lessons.   The  first  one  —  to  recognize  a 
phony  as  soon  as  possible  —  was  a  hard  one  to  learn.     It 
was  so  much  easier  for  me  to  fantasize  about  men  and 
endow  them  with  qualities  I  wish  they  had,  but  didn't.   I 
wish  I  could  say  I  learned  that  lesson  well,  but  I  didn't. 
It  took  some  time    before  I  woke  up. 

The  other  lesson  was  easier.   It  came  right  out  of 
Shakespeare's  Hamlet.   "Neither  a  borrower  nor  lender 
be."   Taie,  there  have  been  a  few  slips  along  the  way 
with  that  one  too,  but  for  the  most  part,  this  rule  has 
worked  very  well.   Goody  for  me! 
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CHAPTER  7 

Everyone  at  Standard  Garment  was  aware  of  my 
interest  in  New  Theatre,  even   Mr.  Schwartz.     One 
morning  he  called  me  into  his  office  and  said,  "I  know 
you  love  the  theatre  and  if  it  could  support  you,  you'd 
leave  here  in  a  minute.   But  I  want  to  keep  you  as  long 
as  possible.   Are  you  open  to  a  deal?  " 

He  took  me  by  surprise.    Wild  thoughts  raced 
through  my  brain.   What  did  he  have  in  mind?     Could 
he  be  planning  to  back  a  Broadway  show?     Subsidize  a 
Group  Theatre  production?      Make  a  contribution  to 
New  Theatre  League?    No,  it  couldn't  be  any  of  these. 
He  looked  too  matter-of-fact.  All  I  could  do  was  ask  him, 
"What  kind  of  a  deal?" 

"Nothing  glamorous."  he  said,  about  as  I  expected, 
"but  would  you  like  to  learn  bookkeeping?   It's  a  wonder- 
ful skill.    You  can  be  Mrs.  Harris'   assistant,  and  if  you 
work  out,  I'll  give  you  another  raise." 

What  could  I  say  to  this  very  decent  man?   After 
a  moment,  I  thanked  him  and  said   "Yes,   I'm  always 
anxious  to  learn  something  new." 

Much  as  I  dreamed  of  working  in  the  theatre, 
deep  down  I  knew  it  was  a  fantasy.     As  long  as  my  few 
dollars  were  needed  at  home,  there  was  no  way  I   could 
leave  the  security  I  enjoyed  at  Standard  Garment.   Would 
I  ever  earn  enough  to  help  my  family  and  find  my  own 
apartment?     Maybe,  just  maybe,  it   might  happen  if  I  did 
indeed  add  bookkeeping  to  my  list  of  office  skills. 
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I  wanted  more  than  anything  to  leave 

Brooklyn.     I  had  many  new  friends  from  New  Theatre 
and  believe  it  or  not,     I  was  now  dating  Harold,  the 
Number  One  playwrighting  student.   (Yes,  he  had  broken 
up  with  his  girl-friend.    It  was  perfect  timing.)       I  need- 
ed the  freedom  to  entertain  —  to  invite  people   over  for 
dinner  or  a  party,  none  of  which  I  could  do  at  home.     I 
felt  terribly  trapped  living  there. 

Ben  would  gladly  have  hired  me  at  the  League, 
but  could  barely  scrape  up  enough  to  pay  himself  and 
Paul.     Every  theatre  person  I  knew  was  struggling. 
Some  still  relied  on  their  parents  for  support.   The  luckier 
ones  were  on  the  federally  funded   Works  Project  Admin- 
istration  (WPA)  earning  the  princely  sum  of  $23.86  a 
week.   I  would  gladly  have  joined  them,  but  without  pro- 
fessional credentials.  I  didn't  qualify. 

That  evening,  before  leaving  for  the  League,  I  met 
with  Mrs.  Harris.     She  told  me  how  happy  she  was  that 
Mr.  Schwartz  had  finally  given  her  someone  to  answer 
her  phone,  and  type  an  occasional  letter.     "And  because 
you're  pretty  smart  ,"  she  continued,  "I'm  going  to  teach 
you  bookkeeping  too.   First  thing  tomorrow  morning, 
we'll  work  on  remittances."  . 

Remittances?   What  were  they?     I  had  never 
heard  the  term  but  dared  not  ask.     Instead  I  thanked  her, 
and  skipping  my  usual  stint  at  the  League,  ran  to  the 
subway,  impatient  to  get  home  and  find  out.     s  usual, 
Daddy  was  playing  solitaire  and  listening  to  the  classical 
music  station  on  the  radio.     I  told  him  about  my  promo- 
tion and  the  chance  to  learn  bookkeeping.    ,    "Daddy,  I'm 
going  to  do   remittances  tomorrow.   What's  a  remit- 
tance?" 
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This  was  my  opening  line  for  the  game  we  played 
to  increase  my  vocabulary  ever  since  I  was  a  little  girl. 
I  would  ask  him  about  a  certain  word  and  he  would  point 
to  the  dictionary,  expecting  me  to  find  it  myself. 

His  reply  was   "Good  word.   How  do  you  spell 
it?" 


"I  don't  know  —  r-  e-  m-  i- 1- 1-  e-  or  maybe  't-  a 


n-c-e." 


"Excellent.    You  know  the  first  few  letters.   Open 
the  dictionary  and  find  the  word."    Which  I  did  and  of 
course,  there  it  was,  "  ....  remittance,  —  with  an  'a'  ,  not 
an  'e'  —     "a  payment,  usually  made  by  check." 

"That's  it,  Dad?   A  payment?" 

"Right.     They  want  you  to  pay  the  company  bills, 
or  remit  payment,  as  it's  called.       In  plain  English,  it 
looks  like  you  will  write  or  type  their  checks." 

When  I  reported  to  Mrs.  Harris  the  next  morning, 
I  proudly  announced  I  was  ready  to  do  her  remittances 
and  be  her  assistant  as  Schwartz  had  indicated. 

"No,"  she  said  with  a  smile.    "You  will  not  be  my 
assistant.   It's  a  term  I  do  not  like.   Much  too  vague  for 
my  taste.   I  prefer  titles  that  more  accurately  describe  the 
job.   You  will  be  my  Accounts  Payable  Bookkeeper. 
Doesn't  that  sound  better? 

I  smiled  back..    "Yes  indeed.   It's  most  impres- 
sive. 
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"Exactly.   An  impressive  title  is  sometimes  more 
important  than  salary.   And  it  will  always  look  good  on  a 
resume." 

Although  I  disagreed,  I  kept  smiling.   To  me,  sal- 
ary was  more  important  than  any   title.    .   As  Shake- 
speare had  asked  centuries  ago,  "What's  in  a  name?" 

Instead,  I  politely  asked  what  her  title  was.   She 
beamed.    "I'm  the  Full  Charge  Head  Bookkeeper.   Double 
Entry."      Double  entry?   What  did  that  mean?     I  didn't 
dare  ask.       But  I  couldn't  help  wondering  if  she  took 
less  salary  to  compensate  for  her  pompous  title. 

Still,   she  gave  me  something  new  to  think  about. 
I  began  to  visualize  the  list  of  skills  on  my  next  resume 
-  Comptometer  operator,   Order  Typist,  Style  Book  Co- 
ordinator, Problem  Solver,   and  as  of  now,  Accounts  Pay- 
able Bookkeeper.   Not  bad  for  a  20-year  old. 

In  the  days  ahead,  Mrs.  Harris  and  I  got  along 
well.     She  also  taught  me  to  handle  the  Accounts  Re- 
ceivables, the   opposites  of  the  Payables.   They  consisted 
of  my  typing   and  mailing   the  customer  invoices,  (bills) 
and  when  their  payments  arrived,  recording  them  in  the 
Accounts  Receivables  Ledger.     I  itched  to   learn  the  'full 
charge'  and  'double-entry'  part  of  her  title,  but  soon  real- 
ized she  had  no  such  plan  for  me. 

As  promised,  Mr.  Schwartz  raised  me  to  $24  a 
week,  14  cents  more  than  my  friends  on  the  Federal 
Theatre  Project  were  making.   How  I  envied  them  for 
working  full  time  in  the  theatre  —  not  stuck  in  the 
housedress  industry  as  I  was. 
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And  then  one  Sunday  afternoon,  Ben  called  me 
"Hi,  Rosie,  are  you  available  for  a  part  time  weekend 
job?". 

"A  theatre  job?" 

"Would  I  call  you  for  anything  else?" 

My  heart  skipped  a  beat.  What  kind  of  job  could 
it  be?   "Not  ushering  again,  is  it?"  I  asked. 

He  laughed.  "No,  I  think  this  is  something  right 
up  your  alley.  .   Does  the  name  Mordecai  Gorelik  mean 
anything  to  you?" 

"Yes,  he's  the  scene  designer  for  the  Federal 
Theatre   and  the  Group." 

"Very  good.     Well  —  he's  writing  a  book  compar- 
ing Old  and  New  Theatres  and  needs  someone  for  histor- 
ical research.    You  can  do  it  in  the  library  after  work  or 
on  weekends.     Are  you  interested?" 

"Am  I?   What  a  question?" 

"And  he'll  pay  you.   This  is  not  volunteer  work. 
Here's  his  address  and  phone  number.   Call  him  and 
tell  him  I  recommend  you.     I  did  so  promptly  and  was 
hired. 

The  job  was  perfect.     I  always  loved  the  library 
and  working   there  now  in  the  great  Reading  Room,  with 
its  huge  card  catalog  system   (This  was  long  before  com- 
puters replaced  them!)   was  heaven.      Plus,  I  was  learn- 
ing about  theatre  going  back  to  the  Golden  Age  of 
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Greece,  the  Elizabethan  period,  right  through  the  Moscow 
Art  Theatre  and  the  German  Expressionists. 

I  finished  the  research   in  about  eight  weeks  and 
the  book  was  published  about  a  year  later.   It  was  called 
New  Theatres  for  Old  and  right  along  with  the  other  ac- 
knowledgements was  my  name.   What  a  thrill!      (Un- 
fortunately, the  book  is  now  out  of  print.) 

With  this  new  experience  added  to  my  resume,  I 
decided  to  explore  theatre  possibilities  more  seriously. 
One  lunch  hour  I  visited  the  Group  Theatre  office.   I  was 
such  an  ardent  fan,  they  would  surely  hired  me.   Luther 
Adler  interviewed  me.   He  liked  me  so  much  he  even 
made  a  pass,  but,  sorry,   he  had  no  budget  for  even   a 
part-time  job.   Thanks,  Luther,  but  no  thanks. 

Another  time,  I  tried  the  prestigious  Theatre 
Guild.      After  hearing  my  plea,  their  office  factotum, 
Helen  Deutsch  was  sympathetic.    She  too  was  sorry.     . 
"We  are  not  hiring  new  people,  Rose.   Besides,"   she 
said,  "you  wouldn't  be  happy  here.     Our  office  is  very 
businesslike  ~  not  much  different  from  where  you  are 
now.   However,   I'll  give  you  one  piece  of  advice."     She 
paused,  waiting  my  reaction. 

"Yes,  what  is  it?"  I  asked  eagerly. 

"Just  remember,"    she  said  slowly,  "it's  better  to 
be  first  in  a  small  town  than  second  in  Rome." 

Now,  what  did  that  mean?  Stay  at  Standard  Gar- 
ment? Stay  with  New  Theatre  League?  I  was  puzzled. 
"Can  you  translate  that,  Miss  Deutsch?"  I  asked. 
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She  merely  smiled  "Think  about  it."  I  thanked 
her  and  left. 

A  few  days  later,  I  bemoaned  my  fate  to  Sylvia,  a 
felllow-student   at  New  Theatre  School  and  like  me,  an 
office-worker  during  the  day.      I  told  her  how  much   I 
wanted  to  get  out  of  housedresses  and  into  a  theatre-relat- 
ed! job,  or  at  least  something  more  exciting.  . 

"Oh,"  she  said,  "  if  it's  excitement  you're  looking 
for,  you  can  have  my  job.   It's  what  you  do  ~  mostly  Ac- 
counts Payable.   You'd  be  perfect  for  it.  " 

"Another  office  job?"  I  asked.    "What's  exciting 
about  that?   What's  the  deal?" 

It's  because,  next  week  I'm  moving  back  to  Pitts- 
burgh where  my  family  lives.      It's  a  last  minute  deci- 
sion.  As  for  my  job  —  no,  it's  not  in  the  theatre.   I  work 
for  Coro  Jewelry,  a  big  wholesale  jewelry  house. 
You've  heard  of  them,  haven't  you?" 

"Of  course."  I  said,  crestfallen.  "But  why  is  jewel- 
ry  more  exciting  than  housedresses?" 

"Because  we're  organizing."    Sylvia  said  with 
pride,  "We  just  started  to  form  a  union,  and  we  need  peo- 
ple like  you.     It  kills  me  that  I  have  to  leave  now."    " 

My  eyes  lit  up.  "A  union?  Yes,  that  can  be  ex- 
citing, except  I  hope  you're  not  involved  with  the  Office 
Workers.   If  so,  count  me  out." 

"No,  This  is  a  new  union,  Local  65  of  the  Whole 
sale  and  Warehouse  Workers." 
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"Never  heard  of  them." 

She  laughed.    "Don't  worry.    You  will!" 

She  made  an  appointment  for  me  with  her  office 
manager,  a  Mr.  Flexner.   He  was  impressed  with  my  re- 
sume especially  my  Accounts  Payable  experience   and 
hired  me  for  $28  a  week,  four  dollars  more  than  I  made 
at   Standard  Garment. 

Mr.  Schwartz  was  very  sorry  to  see  me  go,  but 
acknowledged  that  Coro  Jewelry  was  a  bigger,  better- 
known  company,   offering  more  challenge  than  he  could. 
I  didn't  tell  him  my  big  challenge  was  organizing  a  union. 

Sylvia  spent  a  day  showing  me  her  job  and   intro- 
duced me  to  the  two  people  most  responsible  for  the  un- 
ion —  an  attractive   young  woman  named  Esther  Letz  and 
a  soft-spoken  young  man  named  Sam  Friedlander. 

As  Coro  Jewelry  paid  many  more  bills  than  Stan- 
dard Garment  did,   I  was  kept  so  busy  I  had  little  time  to 
leave  my  desk.   How  would  I  ever  be  able  to  circulate 
around  the  many  departments  to  talk  union? 

It  took  a  while,  but  I  finally  found  a  way.   It  hap- 
pened when  I  noticed  that  my  boss,  Mr.  Flexner,  had  a 
mean  streak  in  him.  .   He  got  an  almost  sadistic  thrill 
from  finding  errors  on  the  bills.   In  such  cases,  rather 
than  picking  up  the  phone  and  asking  for  an  explanation, 
he  would  leave  his  desk,  go  see  the  person  responsible 
and  give  'em  hell.     After  that,  whenever  I  discovered 
such  errors,   I  pretended  to  be  as  angry  as  he  was  and 
volunteered  to  save  him  time  and  go  see  the  offending 
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employees  myself.   He  went  for  it.   I  welcomed  every 
error,  even  the  tiniest  ones,   as  off  I  went  to  correct 
them,  always  saying  I  was  there  at  Flexner's  request. 
However,  instead  of  bawling  out  my  co-workers,   I  made 
new  friends  for  the  union.    It  worked  like  a  charm.     How 
surprised  my  dear  boss  would  have  been  to  learn  he  was 
such  an   asset  to  our  organizing  drive. 

And  then  I  noticed  something  else  in  my  job.     An 
important  part  of  Accounts  Payable  was  coding  each  bill 
to  show  which  department  incurred  the  expense  —   Sales, 
Advertising,  Shipping,  Receiving,  and  Office.   Plus  there 
were  two  others:   Mr.  Cohn,  Personal  and  Mr.  Rosen- 
berger,  Personal.   These  were  for  the  personal   bills  in- 
curred by  Coro's  two  owners   and  their  wives. 

Following  orders,  I  duly  applied  the  Personal  Ex- 
pense code  to  their  department  store,  restaurant,  beauty 
parlor,   home  phone  and  utility  bills.      Flexner  quickly 
corrected  me.  "No,  no.   Not  the  home  phone  and  utility 
bills.   They  get  the  comnpany  code  —  not  the  personal." 

"But  they're  not "   I  never  finished  the  sen- 
tence.    He  looked  me  squarely  in  the  eyes  and  said, 
"That's  the  rule.   Charge  them  to  the  company's  utilities 
and  phone  codes,   not  to  Personal.   Get  it?"    Yes,  I  did. 
The  message  was  clear.   Bosses  were  bosses.      It  was 
their  company.   Whatever  they  did  with  their  money  was 
their  business,  not  mine.    . 

I  learned  even  better  what  he  meant  when   a 
fewdays  later,  he  gave  me  his  own  home  bills  for  phones 
and  utilities. 

"The  company  code?"  I  asked  sweetly. 
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He  smiled  and  nodded. 

So  that  was  how  he  played  the  game,  was  it?    It 
was  one  thing  when  the  bosses  fooled  around  with  the 
books.     After  all,  it  was  their  company  and  their  money. 
But  foxy  Flexner  was  an  employee  just  like  me.   When 
the  company  paid  his  personal  bills,   he  was  stealing 
from  them.     This  bothered  me  a  little,  until  I  realized  the 
system  could  work  for  me  too.   What  was  good  for  the 
gander,  him,  was  also  good  for  the  goose,  me.   Not  that  I 
would  steal  for  myself,  but  for  a  worthy  cause?   Abso- 
lutely! 

And  my  worthy   cause  was  without  question, 
New  Theatre  League.   Who  else?     And  what  could  I 
"steal"  for  them?   The  one  thing  I  had  easy  access  to  -- 
postage  stamps..   Which   Ben  always  needed.     And  since 
Coro  supplied  me  with  big  rolls  of  them  to  mail  out  my 
checks  and  Flexner's  letters,   I  began  peeling   off  stamps 
and  stashing  them  in  my  purse.     (That  was  before  Post- 
age Meter  machines.)   On  each  of  my  visits  to  the 
League,   I   brought  Ben   a  goodly  supply.     He  was  wor- 
ried that  I'd  be  caught,  but  I  assured  him  it  was  all  right. 

It  was  my  private  little  joke.   I  had  out-foxed  that 
sly  Old  Fox  Flexner.     He  never  suspected  how  impor- 
tant he  was  not  only  in  helping  our  union   but  also   con- 
tributing to  workers'  theatre. 

Coro's  working  conditions  left  much  to  be  desired. 
Some  employees  had  been  there  for  years  without  get- 
ting a  raise.   Others  who  stayed  home  because  of  illness 
were  either  docked  or  had  to  make  up  the  time  by  work- 
ing extra  hours,   and  always  at  the  whim  of  their  super- 
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visor.    Vacation  time  was  based  on  half-pay  or  not  at  all, 
also  depending  on  how  much  the  supervisor  liked  you. 

As  the  word  spread,  it  got  easier  to  get  the  work- 
ers to  sign  up,   and  after  a  few  months,   we  had  our  ma- 
jority.    Esther,  Sam  and  I  brought  the  cards   down  to  the 
union,  Local  65  of  the  Wholesale  and  Warehouse  Work- 
ers.  It  was  in  the  old  Bible  House  on  Fourth  Avenue  and 
East  8th  Street  —   an  ironic  location  for  a  left-wing  orga- 
nization whose  Bible,  if  any,  was  the  Communist  Mani- 
festo.   "Workers  of  the  world,  unite!" 

Interestingly,   the  Bible  House  was  torn  down 
some     years  later  to  make  way  for  the  new  annex  to 
Cooper  Union.     My  brother  Leon,  by  then  a  successful 
alumnus  of  that  wonderful  free  engineering  and  art 
school,  was  asked  to  donate  money  for  the  building  fund 
and  if  he  gave  $1,000  or  more,  his  name  would  be  placed 
on  a  plaque.   He  gladly  complied.   And  so,  his  name  is 
there  on  that  plaque  in  the  lobby  ~   in  alphabetic  order, 
Leon  Morrison,  coming  right  after  J.P.  Morgan  and  Com- 
pany! 

And  so,  we  three  Coro  Jewelry  workers  were 
there  at  the  Bible  House,  meeting  for  the  first  time  with 
the  president  of  Local  65,   Arthur  Osman  and  his  vice- 
president,  Dave  Livingston.   These   two  men,  of  entirely 
different  backgrounds  ,  were  brought  together  by  their 
dream  of  a  strong,  democratic  left-wing  union. 

Arthur,  a  small  man,   was  a  very  bright,   self-edu- 
cated Jewish  immigrant.     Dave,  a  Columbia  University 
graduate,   was  tall,  good-looking,  Waspish  and  charming. 
I  knew  in  my  bones  that  this  union  experience  would  be 
far  different  from  the  one  at  Lane  Bryant.     And  although 
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Mr.  Cohn,  Mr.  Rosenberger  and  their  lawyers  fought 
hard,  they  were  up  against  two  very  skilled  negotiators 
plus  their  determined  employees.   They  finally  signed  a 
contract,   a  real  coup  for  Local  65.     It  gave  Coro  work- 
ers even  more  benefits  than  they  hoped  for. 

Except  there  was  one  condition.   Esther,  Sam  and 
I,  the  known  "trouble-makers,"  had  to  go.      Of  course  we 
knew  this  was  illegal  and  we  could  have  made  an  issue 
of  it,   but  Arthur  and  David  convinced  us  it  was  a  good 
tradeoff  —  that  they  would  absolutely  provide  us  with 
good  jobs. 

We  now  needed  a  meeting  place  large  enough   for 
the  whole  shop  to  ratify  the  contract.     Ben  invited  us  to 
use  New  Theatre  League's  hall. 

I'll  never  forget  our  triumphant  walk  from  the 
Coro  Jewelry  office  to  the  League's  headquarters.  .   And 
just  as  we  arrived,  who  should  we  run  into  but  my   act- 
ing teacher  at  the  school,  Julie  Garfield! 

Although  he  wasn't  a  movie  star  yet,   he  was 
known  to  New  York  theatre-goers  as  Ralph  Berger,  the 
frustrated  son  in  the  Group  Theatre's  Awake  and  Sing 
and  then  as  leading  man  in  Broadway's  Having  A  Won- 
derful Time.    It  was  from  that  role  he  got  a  Hollywood 
contract  and  made  a  hit  with  his  very  first  picture.   He 
went  on  to  play  with  stars   like  Lana  Turner  and  Joan 
Crawford,  until  he  was  stopped  in  his  tracks  by  the  un- 
American  Activities  Committee.   At  only  39,  he  died  of  a 
heart  attack  while  having  sex  at  his  girl-friend's  place. 
That  was  the  one  time  he  should  have  stayed  home  with 
his  wife  and  kiddies. 
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But  that  evening  on  West  47th  Street,  he  was  in 
fine  shape.  He  hailed  me  with  his  adorable  smile.  "Hi, 
Rose.    What's  happening?" 

"Big  things,  Julie!    This  is  my  shop  .  Where  I 
work.     We  just  got  our  first  union  contract  and  we're 
going  upstairs  to  vote  on  it!" 

"What  union?"  he  asked. 

"Local  65.   Wholesale  and  Warehouse." 

"Never  heard  of  it!" 

I  laughed.    "Don't  worry,  Julie,  you  will!" 

He  gave  me  a  big  hug.    "Okay!"  And  to  Esther, 
Sam  and  the   group  surrounding  me,  he  added,  "Good 
luck,  folks!    Let's  make  New  York  a  union  town! 
Right?"   Everyone  nodded  and  smiled,  as  he  walked  off. 

"He's  cute.   Who  is  he?"  the  girls  wanted  to  know. 
When  I  told  them,  my  stock  went  up  several  points. 

Once  the  contract  went  into  effect,  Arthur  kept  his 
word.  He  hired  Esther  to  be  his  secretary.  (I  think  he 
had  a  crush  on  her  from  the  moment  they  met.)  He  sent 
me  downtown  to  a  union  shop,  the  Big  Four  Merchandise 
Company,  and  Sam  uptown  to  help  organize,  of  all  plac- 
es, Lane  Bryant.     Hello,  Cousin  Gershon! 

My  new  salary,  was  an  unbelievable  $30  a  week, 
as  specified  for  general  office  work  in  the  union  contract. 
I  was  so  thrilled,  it  didn't  bother  me  for  a  moment  that  I 
had  no  fancy  job  title.      I  only  knew  that  I  would  work 
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with  the  Credit  Manager,  a  nice  man  named  John 
Greenberg. 

Ben  Irwin  was  delighted  that  I  was  now  working 
in  a  union  shop.   He  urged  me  to  start  a  union  theatre 
group.     "What?   How  can  I  do  that,  Ben?"  I  exclaimed. 
"Who  knows  if  any  of  them  care  about  theatre  or  have 
any  talent?" 

"That's  the  point,"  he  said.  "That's  what  workers' 
theatre  is  all  about.  You're  in  for  a  big  surprise,  Rosie. 
There  are  lots  of  people  like  yourself  who  can't  afford  to 
struggle  in  commercial  theater,  but  would  love  an  outlet. 
The  union  can  give  it  to  them.  And  we  will  help  you 
with  scripts,  songs,  special  people  —  whatever  you  need. 
This  is  a  great  opportunity." 

And  so,  one  evening  after  work,  I  walked  up  to 
the  Bible  House  and  talked  to  Jack  Paley,  the  Recreation 
Director  and  editor  of  the  union  newspaper.   No,  they 
didn't  have  a  dramatic  group   but  it  was  a  good  idea.   He 
was  definitely  interested.   Would  I  write  up  a  plan  for 
what  I  had  in  mind? 

"Sure,"  I  said  with  more  confidence  than  I  actual- 
ly felt.    "I'll  be  glad  to."" 

When  I  left,  my  mind  was  spinning  with  ideas  for 
such  a  group.    I  dismissed  most  of  them  as  impractical, 
but  when  I  got  home,  I  wrote  them  up  anyway.    Not  in 
my  wildest  dreams  could   I  know  that  this  group  would 
one  day  make  Labor  Theatre  history.      And  that  I  would 
be  the  Elmer's  Glue  that  held  it  together.   Thank  you, 
Helen  Deutsch.   This  must  be  what  you  meant,  isn't  it?  - 
that  it's  better  to  be  first  in  a  small  town  than  second  in 
Rome. 
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CHAPTER  8 


The  year  was  1936  —  a  wonderfully  exciting  time, 
not  only  for  me  personally,  but  for  the  whole  country, 
and  especially  for  the  trade  unions.     With  the  New  Deal 
in  full  swing,  history  was  being  made  every  day  and  as  a 
member  of  the  growing  trade  union  movement,   I  was  a 
part  of  it.     And  getting  well  paid  at  the  same  time. 

My  new  employer,   the  Big  Four  Merchandise 
Company,  were  dry  goods  jobbers,  named  for  its  four 
partners.     The  leading  one,   the  youngest  and  brightest  of 
them,  was  Irving  Klein.    I  soon  learned  he  was  also  presi- 
dent of  the  Downtown  Dry  Goods  Jobbers  Association. 
He  was  justifiably  proud  as  this  was  the  first  employers' 
group  to  sign  an  industry-wide  union  contract.        As  I 
got  to  know  him   better,  I  strongly  suspected  he  had  a  so- 
cialist background,  ~  not  uncommon  in  those  days  among 
what  I  called  "enlightened  businessmen." 

The  Big  Four  occupied  a  large  store  at  536  Broad- 
way, the  same  Broadway  that  ran  from  the  Financial 
District  at  the  southern  tip  of  Manhattan,  up  through  the 
Garment  District,  the  Theatre  District,  the  upper  West 
Side,  Columbia  University,   Harlem  and  Washington 
Heights,  where  it  ended  at  242nd  St.,  the  very  northern 
tip. 
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Number  536  Broadway  was  downtown,  near  Third 
and  Prince  Streets,  a  far  cry  from  42nd  Street  and  the 
bright  lights  of  Times  Square.      It  was  just  a  plain  thor- 
oughfare lined  with  other  dry  goods  jobbers  —  a  term  no 
longer  in  use  for  the  simple  fact  that  these  jobbers  no 
longer  exist.     And  yet,  in  those  days,  they  played  an   im- 
portant role  in  the  city's  economy. 

The  term  "dry  goods"  included  everything  from 
safety  pins  and  shoe  polish  to  socks  and  underwear,  on 
up  to  larger  items  like  sheets,  towels  and  blankets.   Hard- 
ly of  boutique  quality,  these  products  were  the  bread-and- 
butter  of  small  mom-and-pop  variety  stores  all  around  the 
city.     The  moms  and  pops  were  usually  Jewish  or  Italian 
immigrants,  who,  through  hard  work  and  long  hours,  had 
saved  enough  money  to  move  out  of  their  tenements  and 
into  a  small  store  with  living  quarters  in  the  back.   The 
family  often  included  grandparents  and  a  maiden  aunt. 

Because  these  small  storekeepers  couldn't  afford 
to  buy  the  large  quantities  required  by  manufacturers  or 
wholesalers,   they  depended  on  the  Big  Four-type  jobbers 
for  a  dozen  shoelaces  or  work  socks  in  different  colors 
and  sizes,  rather  than  one  dozen  each  of  the  same  size 
and  color. 

Today's  mom-and-pop  stores  are  owned  mostly  by 
Asians,  Mid-Easterners  and  Hispanics.   They  buy  their 
wares  cheaply  at   Costco  or  Walmart  or  possibly  even  the 
Intenet  and  sell  them  at  a  slight  profit. 

The  Big  Four  had  a  big,  well-lit,  well-organized 
sales  floor  on  the  street  level  with  an  equally  big  storage 
and  shipping  department  in  the  basement.     The  office, 
where  I  worked  with  Mr.  Greenberg,  the  Credit  Manager, 
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and  Miss  Watsky,  the  bookkeeper,   was  upstairs  on  a  bal- 
cony overlooking  the  sales  floor. 

I  tried  to  make  friends  with  Miss  Watsky  as  she 
was   the  only  other  woman  employee  and  also  a  union 
member.      But  she  wanted  no  part  of  me.    "Look,"  she 
said,  "I  belong  to  the  union  because  I'm  forced  to.   That's 
what  the  contract  says.   I  pay  my  dues  but   I  don't  need  a 
union.   Actually,   I'm  against  unions,  especially  this  one. 
They're  a  bunch  of  communists." 

That  was  the  longest  conversation  we  ever  had. 

Mr.  Greenberg,  John,   being  part  of  management, 
was  not  a  union  member.   Yet  he  was  sympathetic  and 
supportive  of  New  Deal  policies.   He  and  I  got  along 
fine. 

The  floor  salesmen,  all  union  members,   knew 
their  customers  well  and  always  greeted  them  warmly. 
And  no  matter  how  small  an  order  might  be,  the  sales- 
man gave  it  his  personal  touch.   He  packed  the  items, 
wrote  out  the  bill  which  he  handed  to  Mom   and  then 
helped  Pop  carry  the  cartons  to  their  car  parked  in  front, 
usually  a  borrowed  jalopy. 

Orders  that  came  in  over  the  phone,  were  assem- 
bled and  packed  in  the  basement  by  unionized  shipping 
and  order  clerks. 

This   arrangement  with  shipping,  sales  and  office 
workers  all  belonging  to  the  same  union  was  actually  a 
radical  departure  in  labor  history.   Until  1935,  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor,   the  AFL,  had  been  organized 
labor's  single  unifying  force.   Except  they  only  organized 
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skilled  workers  into  what  they  called  craft  unions  — 
printers,  electricians,  plumbers,  carpenters,  actors,  musi- 
cians and  the  like.   And  their  members  were  almost  ex- 
clusively white,  male,  and  related  to  each  other.   Yes, 
nepotism  was  rampant. 

In  a  large  print  shop,  for  example,  the  skilled 
printers  were  covered  by  their  Printers'  union  contract 
while  the  delivery  truck-drivers  might  be  part  of  the 
Teamsters'  but  the  lowly  stock  clerks,  shipping  clerks, 
and  office  staff  had  nothing.     In  1935,  however,  the 
Committee  of  Industrial  Organizations,  the  CIO,  was 
formed  and  instituted  a  major  change  —  that  shops  be  or- 
ganized into  one  all-encompassing  union.   This  paved  the 
way  for  Local  65  and  made  the  Big  Four  a  fun  place  to 
work  in,   a  big  happy  family  —  except  for  Miss  Watsky. 

For  me,  the  icing  on  the  cake  was  that  536  Broad- 
way was  only  a  short  walk  from   the  Bible  House. 
Just  as  I  had  walked  to  New  Theatre  League  most  eve- 
nings and  felt  I  was  part  of  the  theatre  world,  I  now 
walked  past  the  union  shops  on  lower  Broadway  and  felt 
part  of  "New  York,  New  York,  the  Union  Town". 

One  evening,  as  I  entered  the  Union  Hall,  I  saw 
this  tall,  handsome  fellow  I  recognized  from  the  New 
Theatre  School's  acting  class.     His  name  was  Milt 
Reverby.     "Milt,"  I  exclaimed,  "what  brings  you  here?" 

"I'm  a  member,"  he  said,  "Been  one  for  some 
time.     How  about  you?" 

"I'm  new.     But  it  sure  looks  like  a  great  place.." 
We  talked  for  a  while  about  how  we  both  missed  New 
Theatre.   I  told  him  I  had  already  spoken  to  Jack  Paley 
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about  starting  a  union  dramatic   group,  and  was  on  my 
way  to  see  him  now.. 

"Good  for  you!    I've  been  so  busy  learning  to  be 
an  organizer,  I've  had  no  time  to  think  about  theatre." 

"Okay,"   I  replied,  "but  can  I  count  on  you  to 
help?" 

"Of  course!" 

"Then  how  about  joining  me  now?"      He  agreed 
and  in  a  flash,  we  were  in  Jack's  office  where  I  showed 
them  my  written  plan  for  producing  labor  plays  like 
Waiting  for  Lefty  and  another  New  Theatre  stalwart, 
Plant  In  The  Sun.   Jack  said  they  were  fine,  except  he 
wanted  to  broaden  the  group  to  include  not  just  actors  but 
singers  and  dancers  too.     But  without  another  word,  he 
dashed  off  an  announcement  for  the  Union  Voicey  asking 
people  with  any  kind  of  performing  talent  to  come  to  the 
Local  65  Dramatic  Group's  introductory  meeting  the  fol- 
lowing Tuesday. 

That  week,  Milt  and  I  talked  of  nothing  else   and 
I  got  some  of  my  fellow  workers  at  the  Big  Four  to 
come  with  to  that  first  meeting.     Among  them  was 
Siggie  Goldlust  who  had  a  beautiful  tenor  voice,  Nat 
Nowak  who  both  sang  and  acted,  along  with  Sam  Geller 
and  Gus  Wulwick  who  just  wanted  to  help  out.     Next 
door  in  a  similar  dry  goods  shop  was  Jerry  Hudes,  a  pret- 
ty young  office  worker  who  joined  us.   (No  one  was  sur- 
prised when  a  few  weeks  later,  she  and  Sam  Geller  began 
"going  steady"  and  eventually  married.  ) 
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At  that  meeting,  we  were  joined  by  other  singers 
plus  Larry  Shapiro,  a  comic,   and  Harry  Wilson,  a  har- 
monica player.   At  Jack's  suggestion,  we  also  invited  our 
unemployed  members.   It  was  a  great  turnout.   One  thing 
was  clear  —   we  had  enthusiastic  people,  but  with  the 
possible  exception  of  Nat  Nowak,  not  one  was  as  dedicat- 
ed to  drama,  to  acting  in  plays,   as  Milt  and  I  were.   The 
reality  was  that  we'd  be  doing  songs,  skits  and  dances  — 
vaudeville  rather  than  the  serious  workers'  theatre  we 
hoped  for. 

Still,  it  was  a  start.   Our  Dram  Group,  as  we  af- 
fectionately began  calling  it,  put  on  its  first  show  for  the 
unemployed  members.   Milt  and  I  wrote  some  parodies 
of  popular  songs  and  rehearsed  them  with  the  unem- 
ployed so  they  could  sing  them  the  next  morning.     Their 
captive  audience  was   gathered  in  the  hiring  hall  studying 
the  job  listings  and  waiting  for  new  jobs  to  come  in. 
Some  applicants  were  in  and  out  in  a  few  hours.   Others 
less  fortunate  had  to  wait  for  days,  even  a  week,  before 
landing  a  job.     The  songs  were  a  great  morale-booster.  . 

Oddly  enough,  word  spread  about  our  unique  ac- 
tivity, and  other  unions  booked  our  unemployed  to  enter- 
tain their  unemployed. 

From  those  beginnings  we  expanded  into  enter- 
taining at  our  Saturday  night  dances.  We  turned  the  big 
ping-pong  Recreation  Room  into  Club  65,  a  night  club 
serving  snacks  and  non-alcoholic  drinks.     We  put  on  a 
Dram  Group  revue  and  then  danced  to  the  recorded  music 
of  Artie  Shaw  and  Benny  Goodman. 

One  of  our  most  popular  skits  was  called  the 
"Four  Dictators."   Actually,  it  consisted  of  only  two  die- 
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tators,  Hitler  and  Mussolini.   The  other  two,  the  British 
Neville  Chamberlain  and  the  French  Pierre  Laval,   were 
"appeasers."      They  both  thought  they  could  deal  with 
Hitler,  and  ended  up  causing  much  grief  for  their  coun- 
tries.     (Note  that  Stalin  was  not  one  of  the  dictators. 
Since  most  of  us  were  ardent  supporters  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  believed  in  the  "dictatorship  of  the  proletari- 
at" Stalin  to  us  was  a  Comrade  —  just  one  of  the  boys. 

Dave  Dordick,  the  stockiest  member  of  our  group, 
played  a  menacing  Mussolini,  all  in  khaki.   Hitler  was  an 
easy  caricature  with  his  plastered  hairdo,  his  mustache 
and  tattered  raincoat  (later  immortalized  by  TV's  Lieut. 
Columbo).   He  was  played  by   Sam  Landesberg,  known 
affectionately  as  "Meme,"     Tall,  thin  Nat  Nowak  played 
Chamberlin,  who  signed  the  infamous  Munich  Pact. 
Laval,  played  by  Gus  Wulwick,  was  responsible  for  Paris 
being  taken  over  by  the  Nazis.     Sam  Geller  played  the 
Narrator,  the  solid  worker  who  saw  through  their  lies. 

I  still  have  a  faded  picture  in  my  album  of  one  of 
our  performances.   It  shows  the  room  gaily  decorated 
widi  balloons  and  streamers,  filled  with  people,  some 
standing,  some  at  tables  and  others  sitting  on  the  floor. 
There  was  no  raised  stage.   We  performed  in  the  corner 
space  containing  the  piano  (that  I  was  probably  playing) 
with  Jerry  Hudes  sitting  on  it,  Helen  Morgan  style. 

If  we  ran  short  of  material,  we  always  had  printed 
song-sheets  so  the  audience  could  sing  union  songs  led 
by  two  dynamic  members  of  our  group  -  Sol  Molofsky 
and  Elsie  Lewinsohn. 

For  me,  life  was  changing  again.     I  was  going  to 
the  union  every  night  —  often  with  my  co-workers  .   On 
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the  way,  we  usually   stopped  at  the  8th  Street  Cafeteria, 
a  type  of  eatery  that,  like  the  Automat,  has  virtually  dis- 
appeared.  There  we  would  pick  up  a  tray  and  walk  along 
the  tempting  counters  loaded  with  every  kind  of  food,  hot 
and  cold,  sandwiches  and  plates,  ending  with  desserts 
and  beverages.   And  everybody  smoked! 

We  always  ran  into  other  65'ers  grabbing  a  bite. 
While  savoring  our  food,  Milt  usually  led  hot  political 
discussions.   In  lighter  moments,  we  composed  songs  and 
slogans  to  jazz  up  our  picket  lines  and  demonstrations. 

Afterwards,  we  went  back  to  the  Bible  House  for 
either  Dram  Group  rehearsals  or  shop  meetings.   If  nei- 
ther was  scheduled.  I'd  help  out  at  the  switchboard. 
Other  times  I  ran  off  leaflets  on  the  mimeograph,  a  won- 
derful machine  that  was  the  foremnner  of  the  Xerox  cop- 
ier. 

One  of  our   slogans  was  "Make  the  Union  Your 
Second  Home".   It  was  a  natural,  as  most  of  us  were 
young,  unmarried  and   living  in  crowded  apartments  with 
our  parents  and  siblings.      The  union  did  indeed  become 
our  second  home  ~  our  social  club  —  where  we  made 
friends,  played  ping-pong  and  fell  in  love 

There's  nothing  like  it  today.      The  old  unionized 
industries  -  textile,  autos,  steel,   coal,   ladies'  garments, 
shoes,  and  lots  more  —  have  long  since  been  "outsourced" 
to  China,   India,  and  Mexico.      But  even  then,  when 
they  were  in  their  heyday,  our  local  was  unique  because 
we  were  young,  single  and  not  particularly  skilled  crafts- 
men.    Many  of  us  were  of  college  age  and  college  ma- 
terial, but  had  to  work  to  help  our  families.   Local  65 
gave  us  the  intellectual  stimulation  we  needed. 
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Henry  Corden,  who  joined  the  group  a  year  or  two 
after  it  started,  was  the  only  member  to  become  a  profes- 
sional actor.    When  interviewed  in  his  later  years,  he  re- 
called that  period  fondly.  "For  the  first  time  in  my  life," 
he  said,  "I  felt  safe.   I  felt  at  home.   It  was  a  place  I 
could  go  to  any  time  I  wanted  and  it  was  just  lovely." 

The  psychologist,  Abraham  Maslow,  put  it  another 
way  when  he   listed  mankind's  "hierarchy  of  needs" 
Starting  with  food  and  shelter,  he  concluded  with  warmth, 
safety,  love,   and  a  sense  of  belonging.   That  sense  of  be- 
longing is  what  we  found  in  Local  65.   Plus  the  fact  that 
more  than  most  other  unions,  it  also  nurtured  talent.   It 
encouraged  its  members  to  stretch  their  minds  and  skills. 
Under  Jack  Paley's  leadership,  the  Dram  Group  was  just 
one  such  outlet.   We  also  had  a  Camera  Club,  a  Chorus, 
and  a  jazz  band. 

In  addition,  the  union  newspaper  was  a  creative 
outlet.       One  of  its  features  was  "Curly"  a  cartoon  strip 
about  a  typical  Local  65'er,  produced  by  Larry  Shapiro, 
the  funny  little  guy  who  doubled  as  the  Dram  Group's 
comic. 

More  and  more,  I  appreciated  Helen  Deutsch's 
advice.      She  was  right.    It  was  indeed  better  to  be  first 
in  a  small  town   than  second  in  Rome.   If  Local  65  was 
the  small  town  and  Broadway  was  Rome,  I  was  much 
happier  heading  my  Dram  Group  than  being  buried  in 
some  insignificant  job  on  Broadway.   I  found  that  despite 
my  lack  of  acting  or  directing  talent,  I  served  a  valuable 
purpose.   I  coordinated  the  work  of  the  group.   I  held  it 
together. 
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Although  I  wasn't  learning  great  new  skills  on  my 
job  at  Big  Four  or  advancing  my  career,  whatever  it 
might  be,   I  was  making  more  money  than  ever,  and  at 
the  same  time  integrating  my  office  job  with  my  evening 
activity.   What  more  could  I  ask? 

Only  one  thing  came  to  mind.   The  more  the  Un- 
ion became  my  second  home,  the  more  I  wanted  to  leave 
my  first  one.   I  was  no  longer  connected  to  Brooklyn.     I 
had  to  get  into  my  own  place  in  Manhattan      As  Norman 
Podhoretz  said  in  his  memoir,   "The  trip  from  Brooklyn 
to  Manhattan  is  the  longest  trip  in  the  world."    That's 
what  it  represented  to  me.     A  giant  step.   It  would  be  my 
next  Turning  Point. 
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CHAPTER  9 

Another  year  passed.    I  was  21  years  old  and  was 
sure  I  could  afford  my  own  apartment,  especially  when 
our  union  contract  was  renewed,  and  I  got  a  two-dollar 
raise.   This  brought  me  up  to  the  princely  salary  of  $32 
a  week. 

Much  as  I  loved  my  eleven-year  old  sister 
Bernice,   sharing  a  room  with  her  meant  no  space  of  my 
own.   If  I  wanted  to  type  anything,  I  had  to  lift  my  heavy 
Underwood  typewriter  from  the  closet  floor,  and  clear  the 
kitchen  table  before  I  could  set  it  down.   And  then  when 
I  finished,  I  had  to  reverse  the  process  and  get  it  back 
into  the  closet  again. 

When  I  started  to  work  at  the  Big  Four,  I  opened 
a  savings  account,  my  first  venture  into  high  finance. 
I  was  already  following  the  principle  I  practice  to  this 
day  —  spending  less  than  1  earn  and  saving  the  difference. 
Or  as  I  have  since  learned,   investing  it  in  mutual  funds. 
Now  that  my  extra  dollars  a  week  were  piling  up  (sic!), 
I  could  still  give  my  mother  her  money,  have   my  own 
apartment,  and  furnish  it  however  I  liked. 

It  wasn't  hard  to  find  an  affordable  place  in  those 
days.   Nothing  like  it  is  today.   There  were  "Apartment 
to  Rent"    signs  in  every  neighborhood,  from  the  poorest 
to  the  most  elegant.   Who  could  guess  that  one  day  there 
would  be  severe  housing  shortages  along  with  obscenely 
high  rents  and  occasional  rent  controls?     And  that  you'd 
have  to  know  someone  who  was  moving  out  or  bribe  a 
building  superintendent  to  get  anything  decent  and  afford- 
able?     And  that  it  would  often  take  two  or  more  room- 
mates comes  to  cover  the  excessive  rent? 
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Yes,  like  everything  else,  rents  were  relatively 
low  during  the  Depression.   And  negotiable.   Many  land- 
lords offered  free  rent  for  a  month  or  more  to  attract  a 
new  tenant.     In  fact,   for  those  of  us  who  had  a  fairly 
secure  job,  the   cost  of  living  was  fairly  manageable.  . 
Inflation  was  unheard  of.   Income  taxes,   if  due  at  all, 
were  very  low.     The  Withholding  Tax  plus  additional 
state  and  city  taxes  would  not  appear  until   much  later. 
Our  only  payroll  deduction  was  a  small  percent  for  the 
new  Social  Security  Act,  which  to  us  twenty-some- 
thing=y ear-olds,  was  unreal.   It  was  money  we  would  - 
not  see  for  thirty-five  or  forty  years. 

New  York's  cultural  life  —  its  museums,  libraries 
and  summer  concerts  —  were  easily  available  and  much 
of  them  free.     The  City  College  system  was  free  for  day 
or  evening  students  with  a  high-school  average  of  85  or 
better,  (which  is  how  I  got  into  Brooklyn  College.) 
Movies,  theaters  ~  and  of  course  restaurants  —  were  not 
free,  but  had  a  wide  range  of  prices. 

And  best  of  all,  certainly  for  devout  New  Yorkers, 
no  one  needed  a  car.   We  got  around  24  hours  a  day,  7 
days  a  week  by  bus,   subway  and  foot.     Yes,  we  walked 
a  lot  —  providing  work  for  many  Italian   shoemakers,  a 
trade  that,  thanks  to  the  automobile,  has  almost  disap- 
peared. 

At  home  in  Brooklyn.   I  began  dropping  hints  that 
it  was  time  for  me  to  move.       Bernice  was  delighted  as 
it  meant  she  would  have  our  room  to  herself.    My  brother 
Leon  wouldn't  miss  me;  as  his  only  concerns  were  his 
homework  and  the  fate  of  his  beloved  New  York  Yan- 
kees. 

My  mother  was  now   earning  some  money  selling 
hand-painted  underwear  and  handkerchiefs  supplied  by  a 


house-bound  cousin.   Her  customers  were  the  nurses  at 
nearby  Kings  County  Hospital.    She  went  there  every  Fri- 
day, their  payday,   and  then,  after  walking  both  ways  car- 
rying her  heavy  suitcase,   came  home  to  clean,  cook  and 
do  the  laundry.   A  true  martyr,  she  refused  to  let  any  of 
us  help. 

Under  Roosevelt's  New  Deal,  the  country  was  not 
exactly  booming,  but  things  were  definitely  getting  better. 
This  was  because  of    the  growth  of  the  trade  unions  and 
the  threat  of  war  with  Hitler.   When  Congress  was  slow 
to  take  action  against  him,   preferring  to  remain  isolation- 
ist, we  left-wingers  kept  urging  them  to  "Open  Up  the 
Western  Front."     That  meant  sending  American  troops  to 
Europe  to  fight  the  fascists.   Our  local  demonstrations 
plus  the  rallies  in  Washington,  D.C.  organized  by  the 
League  Against  War  and  Fascism  got  lots  of  publicity  but 
failed  to  convince  the  powers-that-be  to  act. 

Undaunted,  our  union's  delegation  chartered  a  bus 
every  year  for  the  ride  to  our  nation's  capital.     It  was  al- 
ways fun,  primarily  because  of  my  dear  friend,  Elsie 
Lewinsohn,  who  lead  us  in  song  with  her  powerful  voice. 

Elsie  was  an  interesting  and  lovable  young  wom- 
an.   She  was  born  in  this  country   but  when  she  was  ten, 
her  parents  moved  back  to  their  native  Palestine  (as  it 
was  called  before  it  became  Israel).   She  lived  there  until 
she  was  eighteen,  then  returned  to  America  with  her  sis- 
ter, and  got  a  job  at  the  Blumenthal  Button  Company.,  a 
shop  organized  by  Local  65.     She  joined  the  Dram 
Group,  bringing  with  her  a  wealth  of  Hebrew  and  Arab 
folk  songs  that  she  sang  with  equal  enthusiasm. 
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The  thought  of  moving  into  Manhattan   and  leav- 
ing my  father  was  hard.   Although  he  occasionally  got 
work  in  a  furniture  store  when  one  of  their  regular  sales- 
men was  sick  or  on  vacation,   he  was  depressed  and 
lonely.      Whenever  I  was  home,  which  was  all  too  rare, 
I  cheered  him  up  with  stories  about  Local  65.  . 

One  evening  I  had  a  date  with  Nick  Atallo.,  my 
musical  friend.     I  had  never  invited  him  to  our  house 
because  I  knew  my  mother  wouldn't  like  him.     He  was 
obviously  Italian,  (ergo,  not  Jewish)   short,  stocky,  swar- 
thy and  wore  thick  eyeglasses.      I  don't  recall  how  it 
happened,  but  this  time,  he  came  to  pick  me  up,   I  quick- 
ly introduced  him  to  my  parents,  and  left  before  there 
was  time  for  any  conversation. 

The  next  morning,  ,  my  mother  couldn't  wait  to 
confront  me.    "That's  no  kind  of  boy  for  you,"  she  de- 
clared.   "He's  so  homely." 

"But  he's  very  nice.   And  smart.   Besides,  he's  a 
good  friend  of  Irving's."      My  mother  was  now  quite 
impressed  with  Irving  since  he  got  this  big  job  with  the 
State  of  New  York.   And  had  fixed  his  teeth. 

"So  what?"  she  sneered.    "Does  he  have  a  job?" 

"Yes,  he  works  part-time  as  a  bus-boy,  but  he's  a 
full-time  student  at  Juilliard." 

At  this,  my  father  who  had  been  quietly  reading 
his  newspaper,  put  it  down  and  asked,  ,  "Did  you  say 
Juilliard?   The  music  school?" 
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"Yes,"  I  said  proudly.  "He  has  a  scholarship." 
And  seeing  how  impressed  Daddy  was,  I  added,  "He's 
studying  the  violin." 

There  was  a  pause.    "The  violin?   Why  didn't  you 
ever  tell  me?"  he  asked,  obviously  hurt. 

I  couldn't  tell  him  I  was  afraid  of  how  my  mother 
would  react  and  could  only  answer  weakly,   "I  was  plan- 
ning to.   I  just  didn't  get  around  to  it." 

"I  want  to  hear  him  play.  Will  you  ask  him  to 
come   and  play  for  me?" 

We  looked  at  my  mother  for  approval.    "Sure, 
why  not?"  she  said  reluctantly. 

A  week  or  two  later,  Nick  came  to  the  house  with 
his  violin  and  thrilled  them  both  with  his  fine  playing.  It 
was  exciting  for  me  too,  as,  believe  it  or  not,  I  had  never 
heard  him  either.  My  mother  stood  in  the  kitchen  door- 
way, listening  with  a  soft-faraway  look  in  her  eyes.  Dad- 
dy practically  stood  over  him,  carefully  watching  and  ob- 
viously admiring  his  fine  technique. 

Nick  sensed  how  my  father  felt.     When  he  fin- 
ished the  piece  he  was  playing,  ,  he  handed  Daddy  his 
violin  and  bow  saying,  "How  about  you  playing  for  us, 
Mr.  Morrison?"     Daddy  went  through  the  usual  explana- 
tion that  he  was  out  of  practice,  and  hadn't  played  in  a 
long  time. 

That's  when  I  got  into  the  act.  "I'll  accompany 
you,  Dad.  Let's  do  Schubert's  Ave  Maria."  Luckily 
we  found  the  old  sheet  music.   We  hadn't  played  it  since 
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Daddy  pawned  his  violin  some  years  back  —  and  never 
redeemed  it.     As  he  tucked  Nick's  beautiful  instrument 
under  his  chin,  I  must  confess  to  shedding  a  silent  tear  as 
I  watched. 

It  was  a  very  touching  experience,  except  that  it 
was  never  repeated.   Not  long  after,  Nick's  arms  began 
to  feel  weak,   sometimes  so  weak,  he  could  barely  hold 
his  beloved  violin.   To  everyone's  shock  and  amazement, 
this  strong,  stocky,  never-been-sick-in-his-life  young  man 
had  developed  some  kind  of  muscular  disease.      He  was 
told  that  with  lots  of  rest  he  would  get  better,  but  never 
strong  enough  to  be  a  concert  violinist.     In  tribute  to  his 
immense  talent,  the  Juilliard  people  assured  him   that  his 
scholarship  was  still  in  effect.   They  would  let  him  study 
musical   composition  instead. 

T        *        *        T        f 

I  began  looking  for  a  small  studio  apartment  in 
downtown  Manhattan,  convenient  to  both  my  job  and  the 
union.   And  Eureka!     On  East  6th  Street  between  Sec- 
ond and  Third  Avenues,  an  old  five-story  building  esd 
being  modernized  into  studios  and  one-bedroom  apart- 
ments.    I  walked  in  at  once  and  spoke  to  the  agent. 

"Hi  there.   I'm  looking  for  a  studio  apartment. 
What  can  you  do  for  me?" 

"Well,  Miss,  you  have  a  choice.      We  have  five 
of  them  —  one  on  each  floor.   As  we  don't  have  an  eleva- 
tor the  higher  you  go,  the  cheaper  the  rent." 

"No  problem.   I'll  go  for  the  top  floor.   How 
much  is  it?" 
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"Thirty-two  dollars  a  month.   The  same  studio   on 
the  street  floor  is  forty  a  month.    Still  interested?" 

"Yes  very  much  so."      I  didn't  tell  him  that  thir- 
ty- two  dollars  was  exactly  what  I  earned  each  week. 
And  that  thirty-two  dollars  was  a  lucky  omen,  because 
the  formula  for  budget-conscious  people  like  me  was  one 
week's  salary  for  one  month's  rent. 

"Good!"  he  said,  "I  can't  show  it  to  you   as  it's  not 
ready  yet,  but  ..."   he  said  pointing  to  the  wall,  "here's 
the  floor-plan." 

It  looked  to  me  like  a  nice-sized  room  with  two 
windows  facing  the  back  yard  plus  a  small  kitchen,  a 
bath  and  an  entry-way  with  a  closet. 

"When  will  I  be  able  to  move  in?" 

"About  a  month  from  now,  maybe  less." 

"Good.   That  gives  me  time  to  save  more  money 
for  my  furniture." 

"Fine.     Give  me  a  deposit  of  the  first  month's 
rent  and  we'll  hold  the  fifth  floor  apartment  for  you." 

"I  only  have  ten  bucks  with  me  now.   But  I'll 
bring  the  rest  in  tomorrow.   Okay?" 

"Sure.   The  studio,  5-A,   is  yours." 

I  walked  out  smiling.  I  couldn't  wait  to  see  my 
new  home,  but  I  knew  I  would  love  it.  It  would  be  so 
clean  and  fresh  and  very  light..   And  in  those  days,  the 
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thought  of  walking  up  five  flights  certainly  wouldn't 
phase  me,   or  would  it  stop  my  friends.   After  all,  we 
were  young  and  strong!    . 

The  next  day,   I  went  to  the  library  to  study 
women's  magazines  for  ideas  on  fixing  it  up     What  fun 
this  was! 

As  Moving  Day  approached,    I  took  Elsie  and 
my  other  dear  friend,  Esther  Feinman,   to  Macy's,  the 
"biggest  store  in  the  world,"    according  to  their  ads. 
They  were   also  known  for  their  Ninth  Floor  Furniture 
Department   and  model  rooms,  as  well  as  their  catchy 
slogan,  "It's  Smart  to  be  Thrifty,."    which  suited  me  just 
fine. 

Although  I  pretty  much  knew  what   I  wanted  to 
buy,   I  hoped  Macy's  "  would  have  a  model  Studio  to 
give  me  other  ideas      But  no  such  luck.   They  didn't. 
In  fact,   they  didn't  have  a  single  one.     We  saw  some 
exquisite  living  rooms,  dining  areas  and  bedrooms,  but 
nothing  that  combined  all  three  functions  into  one. 

Pretty  soon  a  saleswoman  approached  us.  asking 
if  she  could  help.     I  was  surprised  to  see  her  in  Macy's 
Furniture  Department.    Such  a  young  woman  might 
work  in  perfume,  hosiery  or  clothing,  yes  —  but  in  those 
days  women,  especially  young  ones,  were  never  hired 
for  the  "big  ticket"  departments   like  Furniture  and  Ap- 
pliances.  These  were  traditionally  male  territories,  where 
in  addition  to  their  salary,  the  men  earned  commissions. 
Macy's   women  employees,  who  had  to  be  college  gradu- 
ates (and  preferably  from  private  prestigious  colleges,) 
were  given  salary  only. 
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Sensing  my  surprise,   she  said,  "I'm  an  interior 
decorator." 

: "Really?"  I  was  not  prepared  to  have  an  interior 
decorator  at  my  disposal,  especially  one  only  a  few  years 
older  than  I  was. 

"Yes,"  she  continued,   as  though  reading  my 
mind.     "I  graduated  from  Barnard  last  year.   How  can  I 
help  you?" 

"I'm  furnishing  a  small  studio  apartment  and  I 
want  it  to  look  like  a  living  room  —  not  a  bedroom.   I'm 
open  to  your  suggestions,  with  one  proviso  —  I  want  lots 
of  yellow.   It's  my  favorite  color." 

"Yellow?"  she  asked.  "In  a  living  area?" 

Yes,  yellow  in  the  whole  place.  A  bright,  cheer- 
ful yellow!"  I  insisted.  "Nothing  like  your  typical  living 
room." 

She  smiled.   "I  can  see  that.   What  kind  of  furni- 
ture do  you  want?" 

"I  want  two  studio  couches,  one  on  each  wall,  and 
a  large  lamp  table  in  the  corner  between  them.     They 
will  double  for  seating  and  sleeping.   And  I  want  them 
covered  in  a  sturdy  floral  cotton.   Yellow."    She  was 
making  notes  in  her  pad.   "I  will  also  need  a  chair  and  a 
desk  with  drawer  space  on  both  sides  —  one  side  for  files 
and  stationery  and  the  other  for  underwear.   I  will  also 
need  a  bookcase." 

"That's  it?"  she  asked. 
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"Yes,  I'm  on  a  limited  budget  right  now.   I'm  not 
even  sure  I  can  afford  the  things  I've  mentioned." 

"What  about  a  dining  table  and  chairs?"  she  asked. 

"No.   They  will  come  later.   I'll  borrow  my 
friend's  old  bridge  set  till  I  can  afford  the  real  thing. 

"Oh,"  she  said,  "Macy's  will  gladly  set  up  an  in- 
stallment plan  for  you." 

"Thanks  but  no  thanks.   I'll  pay  in  full  when  I 
have  the  cash."     It  would  never  occur  to  me  to  pay  the 
few  dollars  a  week  plus  finance  charges  that  Macy's  in- 
stallment plan  required.     And  since   credit  cards  were 
not  yet  part  of  our  culture,  we'd  eat  off  my  friend's  bridge 
set.    . 

We  then  walked  around  the  huge  store,  ordered 
most  of  the  items  on  my  list,  including  some  brightly- 
flowered  yellow  fabric  that  I  loved  at  once.   I  thanked  the 
young  woman  for  her  help  and  we  left.   Elsie,  Esther  and 
I  hugged  each  other  on  the  way  down.   And  to   celebrate 
the  occasion,  I  treated  them  to  a  dish  of  ice-cream  at  the 
Automat. 

A  week  later,  my  apartment  was  ready.   Macy's 
delivered  my  furniture,  and  I  was  ready  to  leave  Brook- 
lyn. Forever,  I  hoped.   That  Saturday  morning,  Daddy 
watched  me  pack  two  big  valises.   I  said  goodbye  to  my 
mother,  brother  and  sister  and  promised  to  come  home 
for  dinner  once  a  week  and   continue  giving  my  mother 
ten  dollars  each  time.      I  also  invited  them  to  visit  me, 
even  stay  overnight,  whenever  they  wished. 
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Daddy  and  I  took  the  subway  to  the  Astor  Place 
subway  station  and  walked  to  East  6th  Street.   We  had 
little  to  say,   but  I  knew  he  understood  and  supported  me. 
I  also  knew  he  kind  of  envied  me.     I  was  on  my  way  to 
a  new  life  while  he  had  to  go  back  to  his  old  one. 

The  next  day,  the  whole  Dram  Group  —   Elsie, 
Esther,   Jerry,  Sam,   Siggie,  Rhea,  Milt,  Nat,  Larry,  Sol, 
Maxie,  Fred,  "Meme"  and  Henry,    plus  of  course,  Har- 
old, came  over,  bringing  food  and  house-gifts.   We 
had  quite  a  party. 
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Now  that  I  was  on  my  own,  I  had  to  budget  my 
money  very  carefully..      It  was  a  challenge  I  welcomed, 
a  problem  to  be  solved.   I  was  overjoyed  when  I  found 
an  item  called  "Budget  Envelopes"  in  Woolworth's  5-and- 
10-cent  Store.     It  was  a  leather-ish  case  containing  sev- 
eral envelopes  the  size  of  dollar  bills.   Each  one  was  ear- 
marked for  a  specific  need  -  Rent,  Utilities,  Telephone, 
Clothing,  Entertainment,  Food,  and  Miscellaneous.   On 
each  one,  I  added  the  amount  of  cash  I  would  put  in  ev- 
ery week  --  like  $8.00  for  rent,  $7.00  for  food,  $10  for 
my  mother  and  $7  .00  for  Miscellaneous.     Serendipity 
would  come  every  three  months,  when  there  were  five 
pay-days  instead  of  the  usual  four. 

Harold  and  I  had  a  lovely  interlude  "playing 
house"  in  my  new  apartment  but  my  union  activity  kept 
me  so  busy,  we  didn't  have  as  much  time  as  I  had  hoped. 
Nor,  would  I  give  any  of  it  up,  especially  the  Saturday 
night  socials      When  I  tried  to  involve  him  in  writing 
skits  and  songs  for  us,   he  refused,  saying  that  was  not 
his  forte.   But  what  was?  He  clammed  up. 
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With  the  passing  months,   our  romance  began  to 
fade.     Harold  was  obviously  unhappy.   Although  he  still 
considered  himself  a  playwright,  he  had  nothing  new  to 
show  for  it.     His  personality  changed  too.   He  was  no 
longer  as  much  fun.     And  yet,   I  still  cared  for  him  and 
wondered  what  I  would  say  if  he  asked  me  to  marry  him. 
Would  I  give  up  my  work  at  the  union?     I  couldn't  con- 
ceive of  doing  so.   But  he  didn't  ask  me.   Nor  did  I  ask 
him.    Yet  neither  of  us  wanted  to  split  altogether. 

Oddly  enough,  I  was  not  crushed,  as  I  now  saw 
marriage  as  more  of  a  partnership,  preferably  one  based 
on  the  union.     I  wanted  us  to  have  the  same  interests,  the 
same  goals,  and  the  same  friends.      Harold  did  not  fit 
that  bill.   What  about  Milt  Reverby?   We   undoubtedly 
worked  well  together.      I  knew  and  liked  his  family,  and 
especially  his  mother,  Ethel,  who  was  very  fond  of  me.  . 
But  despite  his  tall,  dark  good  looks  there  was  no  physi- 
cal chemistry  between  us.     We  were  simply  friends. 
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Several  weeks  later,  when  I  had  saved  enough  to 
buy  a  table  and  two  chairs,  Elsie,  Esther  and  I  went  back 
to  Macy's.   And  there  among  the  model  rooms,  was  a 
studio  with  two  couches  covered  in  flowered  yellow  cre- 
tonne,  and  a  corner  table.   Fancy  that! 
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CHAPTER  10 

I'm  writing  this  chapter  on  Labor  Day  2004,  the 
day  that's  supposedly  dedicated  to  the  working  people  of 
America.   Except  that  this  year,  under  George  W.  Bush 
and  his  Republican  administration,  instead  of  a  celebra- 
tion, it's  more  of  a  wake. 

With  the  war  in  Iraq,  the  rising  unemployment, 
the  huge  treasury  deficit,  the  diminishing  civil  liberties, 
and  the  increasing  gap  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  it 
feels  more  like  a  wake.      Bush  together  with  his  "Gang 
of  Four"  (Dick  Cheney,  Condaleesa  Rice,  Karl  Rove  and 
Donald  Rumsfeld)  are  not  only  anti-labor,  but  anti-every- 
thing  decent  people  believe  in. 

How  different  things  were  in  the  late  thirties  when 
the  Democrats  were  in  power.   We  left-wingers  didn't 
agree  with  everything  they  stood  for,  but  at  least  they 
listened  to  the  trade  union  leaders,  respected  the  needs  of 
the  people  and  gave  us  the  New  Deal. 

Our  one  small  Local  65,  along  with  the  big  na- 
tional unions  —  Auto  Workers,  Textile,  Garment,  Team- 
sters, Coal  Miners,  Steel  and  Longshoremen's  Unions  all 
contributed.   We  were  a  actually  writing  labor  history. 
Besides  Social  Security,  we  now  had  such  undreamed-of 
benefits  as  the  minimum  wage   and  unemployment  insur- 
ance -  not  to  mention  the  government  job  programs  like 
the  Works  Progress  Administration  (the  WPA)  and  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  (the  CCC),  both  designed  to 
create  jobs. 

These  two  programs  were  responsibile  for  putting 
uip   several  new  government  buildings,  mostly  post  offic- 
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es,  and  much  needed  dams,  like  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  (the  TVA)     In  addition,  the  arts  were  repre- 
sented by  the  Federal  Theatre  Project,  the  Federal  Writers 
Project,   and  the  Federal  Artists  Project. 

Of  the  three,  the  Federal  Theatre  Project  was 
closest  to  my  heart.   Early  in  1935,  under  the  leadership 
of  Hallie  Flanagan,  the  drama  professor  who  headed 
Vassar  College's  Experimental  Theatre,  it  became  a  vital 
people's  theatre.   With  the  support  of  Eleanor  Roosevelt, 
the  president's  wife,   and  Harry  Hopkins,  the  man  in 
charge  of  all  the  WPA  projects,  Ms.  Flanagan  had 
ample  funds  and  the  freedom  to  produce  material  that 
was,  in  Hopkins'  words,  "adult,  free  and  uncensored." 

Her  most  popular  production,   I  believe  the  first 
of  its  kind,   was  a  series  called  The  Living  Newspaper. 
One  issue,   named  One  Third  of  a  Nation  dealt  with 
housing.    Others  dealt  with   health  and  agriculture. 

She  also  hired  the  21 -year  old  Orson  Welles  and 
his  colleague,  John  Houseman  to  organize  a  Negro 
Theatre  up  in  Harlem.   Their  first  production  was  Voo- 
doo Macbeth,  adapted  from  Shakespeare's  tragedy,  and 
set  in  Harlem.    It  was  the  first  time  black  actors  per- 
formed a  work  by  the  Bard.     Another  hit,  based  on  the 
Sinclair  Lewis  novel,  It  Cant  Happen  Here  was  about 
the  rise  of  fascism  in  the  U.S. 

The  following  year,  1937,  Welles  directed  The 
Cradle  Will  Rock,   an  anti-fascist,  pro-labor  musical  by 
Marc  Blitzstein.   It  was  supposed  to  play  in  Broadway's 
Maxine  Elliot  Theatre,  but  some  powerful  people  in 
Washington  who  hated  the  President,  his  wife,  his  art 
projects  and  his  New  Deal,  conspired  to  make  sure  it 
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would  not  happen.   And  sure  enough,  when   opening 
night  arrived,  the  audience  found  the  doors  locked  and 
the  theatre  dark.   There  had  been  rumors  that  this  might 
take  place,  but  none  of  us  believed  them.   I  say  "us"  be- 
cause I  was  there  that  night  with  Ben  and  some  friends 
from  New  Theatre.     We  all  looked  at  each  other  in 
amazement.   Now  what? 

Pretty  soon  we  heard  that  someone  had  found  an 
empty  theatre   several  blocks  up.      Suddenly  Orson  and 
Marc  Blitzstein   appeared,   followed  by  the  cast  and 
small  crew.     (Luckily  the  show  was  planned  for  a  rather 
bare  stage)     The  two  of  them  led  us  in  a  an  exciting 
march   up  Broadway. 

I  will  never  forget  that  night.   Marc  played  the  pi- 
ano and  the  show  went  on.   It  was  a  stunning   defeat  for 
Censorship  and  bureaucracy.   It  resulted  in  Welles  and 
Houseman  leaving  the  Federal  Theatre  and  starting  their 
own  Mercury  Theatre  to  continue  showing  The  Cradle 
Will  Rock. 

Yes,  Roosevelt  was  a  great  boon  to  the  country 
especially  in  his  first  term.   Unfortunately,  in  his  second 
term   the  pressure  against  him  was  a  lot  stronger.   His 
foreign  policy  certainly  left  much  to  be  desired.   When 
Spain  was  caught  up  in  a  fierce  civil  war  he  refused  to 
help,  forcing  our  government  to  remain  neutral. 

The  best  we  left-wingers   could  do  to  fight  this 
isolationism,  as  it  was  called,  was  to  demonstrate  and 
raise  money  for  ambulances  and  medical  supplies  for  the 
anti-Franco  Spanish  loyalists,  including  our  own  Abraham 
Lincoln  Brigade. 
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I  remember  one  such  particularly  glamorous 
party,  called  The  Spanish  Fiestra,  that  Ben  took  me  to. 
It  was  given  by  a  group  of  theatre  people  and  held  in 
Washington  Mews,  an  elegant  little  alley  off  Lower  Fifth 
Avenue.      Donald  Ogden  Stewart,  a  leading  Hollywood 
screen-writer  was  the  Master  of  Ceremonies.   Gypsy 
Rose  Lee  stripped  for  Spain,  Helen  Tamiris  danced, 
Hiram  Sherman  who  played  the  comic  lead  in  The  Cradle 
Will  Rock,  provided  the  laughs,  and  Tallulah  Bankhead 
walked  around  with  a  drink  in  one  hand  and  a  cigarette  in 
the  other.    She  thrilled  us  all  by  calling  us  "D-a-hling"  in 
her  low  throaty,  sexy  voice. 

It  was  ironic,  but  because  of  the  war  in  Europe, 
and  in  spite  of  our  isolationist  policy,  the  Depression  was 
giving  way  to  better  times.   This  meant  more  jobs  and 
the  continued  growth  of  trade  unionism.      It  certainly  en- 
abled Local  65  to  organize  New  York  City  tighter  than 
ever.   While  focusing   on  Manhattan  where  so  much  light 
manufacturing,  warehousing  and  wholesaling  took  place, 
we  soon  branched  out  to  Brooklyn  and  Queens.   We  or- 
ganized much  of  the  corrugated  and  shipping  supplies  in- 
dustry there. 

Most  conveniently  for  us,  each  industry  had  its 
own  section  of  town   ~  dry  goods,  shoes,  hats,  textiles, 
and  now,  shipping  cartons.     It  made  organizing  easier 
and  inspired  our  slogan,   "Organize  the  Shop  Next  Door." 

Although   we  had  a  few  paid  organizers  on  our 
staff,   the  rank  and  file  members,  did  the  spadework.   We 
literally  made   friends  with  the  non-union  workers  in  the 
neighboring  buildings.  We  bragged  to  them,  even  gloated, 
about  the  benefits  we  had  that  could  be  theirs  if  they  too 
would  only  join  our  union.    . 
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Once  they  expressed  interest,  we   invited  them, 
cajoled   them,  sometimes  dared  them,  to  visit  our  lively 
headquarters  and  meet  with  one  of  our  organizers.     And 
we  invited  them  to  Club  65,  our  Saturday  night  social 
club  to  enjoy  the  food,  the  Big  Band  dance  music  and 
our  Dram  Group  entertainment. 

Our  message  was  clear.    "Get   a  union  contract 
and  watch  your  life  change....   Make  the  union  your  sec- 
ond home Your  job  will  be  more  meaningful,   you'll 

meet  new  people,  develop  new  talents   and  maybe  even 
find  your  True  Love." 

Another  result  of  our  rapid  growth  was  that  our 
union  hall  was  no  longer  big  enough  for  our  annual  full- 
membership  meeting.   This  was  the  event  where  we  in- 
stalled our  newly  elected  officers.      In  1938  we  had  to 
rent  Manhattan  Center  —  one  of  New  York's  large  meet- 
ing places..   And  for  this  gala  occasion,  the  Dram  Group 
was  expected  to  do  something  special. 

Our  inspiration  came  in  part  from  the  ILGWU,  the 
International  Ladies  Garment  Workers  Union.   They  had 
just  put  together  a  terrific  revue  called  Pins  and  Needles. 
Harold  Rome,  who  went  on  to  become  a  leading  musical 
comedy  composer,  wrote  the  brilliant  words  and  music. 
And  since  the  ILG  union  had  a  healthy  treasury,  their 
production  was  truly  professional.     They  even   acquired 
their  own  theatre,  called  Labor  Stage. 

At  first  the  audience  consisted   of  union  members, 
their  friends  and  families,   but  as  the  word  spread  and 
audiences  grew,  they   expanded.    They  even  toured  the 
country,   and  often  hired  paid  actors  instead  of  local  gar 
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ment  workers.     To   us,  this  was  a  mistake.     We  too 
wanted  to  do  a  great  show,  but  frowned  on  their  commer- 
cialism.     We  65'ers  were   idealists,   dedicated  to  work- 
ers theatre   as  an  educational  tool  and  outlet  for  our 
members'  creativity  —  not   as  a  stepping-stone  to  stardom. 

(As  I  mentioned  earlier,   Henry  Corden,  was  our 
only  member  who  eventually   had  a  successful  Holly- 
wood career,  first  in  a  movie  with  Danny  Kaye  and  later 
as  the  voiceover  for  the  Charlie  the  Tuna  commercials 
and  for  Fred  Flintstone  in  The  Tlintstones  series) 

***** 

For  this  Manhattan  Center  meeting,  I  had  a  brain- 
storm.  As  a  teenager,  1  had  been  part  of  the  Brooklyn 
Jewish  Center's  theatre  group.       The  rabbi's  son,  Lazar 
Levinthal,  had  just  come  back  from  summer  camp  and 
was  so  impressed  with  their  dramatics  counselor,  he  con- 
vinced his  father  to  hire  him  for  the  Center's  fall  produc- 
tion. 

The  young  man  suggested  we  do  the  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan  play,  Pinafore,  and  when  I  volunteered  to  play 
the  piano,  he  accepted  and  gave  me  the  music.     I  took  it 
home  and  practiced  it  as  well  as  I  could. 

Alas,  after  the  first   rehearsal,  it  was  clear  my 
timing  and  rhythm  did  not  meet  his  high  standards.   He 
brought  in  his   friend  to  replace  me  and  was  not  very 
nice  about  it  either.     In  fact,  he  was  downright  nasty  and 
I  never  forgave  him.     His  name,  by  the  way,  was  Moss 
Hart. 
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However,  now  that  I  was  introduced  to  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan,  I  went   to  see  the  Broadway  productions  of 
The  Pirates  of  Penzance  and  The  Mikado.   I  promptly  fell 
in  love  with  the  catchy  music  and  lyrics.     And  so,  since 
we  did  not  have  a  composer  talent  like  Harold  Rome  in 
Local  65,   I  suggested  that  our  Dram  Group  do  a  takeoff 
of  The  Mikado^  using  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan's  music  and 
writing   our  own  lyrics. 

They  liked  the  idea  and  called  it  The  Wholesale 
Mikado.    Solly  Molofsky  and  I  plus  a  few  others,  met  in 
my  little  yellow  apartment,  and  had  a  wonderful  time 
coming  up  with  songs  and  lines  for  our  project.   It  was 
truly  a  team  effort. 

Again   I  offered  to  play  the  piano,  and  again,  no 
one  had  to  tell  me  how  bad  I  was.  My  classical  piano  les- 
sons were  clearly  of  no  value.      Ever  faithful  to  Chopin 
and  Beethoven,  my  stubborn  fingers  resisted  playing  the 
modern  rhythms  and  chords  I  heard  so  vividly  inside  my 
head.     Fortunately  we  found  a  pianist  who  did  the  job 
effortlessly  and  gave  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  a  jazzy  beat  he 
never  had  in  mind. 

I  then  tried  directing  the  show.   That  didn't  work 
either.   There  I  was,  invoking  the  Stanislavsky  Method 
of  acting  as  I  learned  it  at  the  New  Theatre  School  when 
we  needed  a  cast  who  could   enunciate  the  lyrics  and  belt 
them  out  loud  enough  for  everyone  to  hear 

Once  more,  I  was  forced  to  accept  my  limits. 
We  applied  to  the  Federal  Theatre  Project  and  because 
we  qualified  as  a  non-profit  organization,   they  sent  us  a 
professional  director,  Pete  Stein,  who  came  to  us  at  the 


regular  WPA  salary  of  $23.86  a  week.      What  a  relief! 
Pete  did  a  great  job   and  stayed  on  with  the  union  as  an 
organizer  and  negotiator  for  many  years  thereafter  — ,  at  a 
much  higher  salary,  I  might  add. 

And  so  we  began  putting  the  show  together. 
The  opening  number  by  the  whole  company  was  based 
on  the  Mikado's  We  Are  the  Gentlemen  of  Japan 
It  went  like  this: 

If  you  want  to  know  wlw  we  are, 

You  wont  find  our  names  in  print. 

For  we're  ordinary  folk, 

But  we'll  give  you  this  one  hint. 

We  go  to  Bank  Night  and  Screen-o 
We  don't  see  the  French  Casino, 
And  our  boss  sure  treats  us  mean  —  oh, 
And  our  boss  sure  treats  us  mean 

Wlien  we  went  to  school  we  heard, 

There  were  jobs  outside  galore, 
Oh,  the  notion  is  absurd, 

What  the  hell  do  they  take  us  for? 

At  Longchamps  we  don't  dine 

We  simply  detest  tlieir  wine, 
At  Nedick's  \we  stand  in  line, 

'Cause  the  hot  dogs  there  are  fine. 

If  you  want  to  know  wlw  we  are, 
we're  the  stock  clerks,  office  wlrkers,  salesmen 
Oftlte  wholesale,  of  the  wholesale,  \ 
Of  warehouse,  of  the  warehouse  industry." 
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The  places   we  referred  to  no  longer  exist,  but 
were  very  much  a  part  of  the  New  York  scene  in  those 
days.   Bank  Night  and  Screen-o  were  games  featured  by 
local  movie-houses  to  attract  new  customers  and  keep  the 
old  ones.   They  gave  cash  prizes  to  lucky  card-holders. 

The  French  Casino  was  a  night  club.  Longcliamps 

was  a  chain  of  fairly  expensive  restaurants.   Nedicks,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  a  cheap  chain,  the  McDonald's  of  its 
day.   They  rented  tiny  stores  and  served  only  hot  dogs 
and  orange  drinks  that  you  took  to  a  narrow  counter 
against  the  wall  and  sat  on  a  stool  if  you  could  find  one. 
There  was  no  other  seating. 

T       *       T       *       T 

We  introduced  that  number  at  the  1938  annual 
membership  meeting.     It  was  sung  by  the  whole  compa- 
ny in  a  chorus  line  and  everyone  loved  it.   We  were 
ready  to  make  The  Wholesale  Mikado  into  a  full-length 
production. 

The  next  few  months  were  very  exciting.   We 
wrote  parodies  of  almost  all  the  Mikado  songs.  A  Wan- 
dering Minstrel  /became  An  Organizer,  I. 

Vve  Got  a  Little  List,  the  Lord  High  Executioner's  Song 
of  his  scheduled  victims,  became  our  enemy  list  of  boss- 
es, scabs,  anti-labor  lawyers  and  the  policeman's  lieavy 

fist;  they  never  will  be  missed. Three  Little  Maids 

From  Scltool  are  We  became  Three  Little  Girls  from  an 
Open  Sltop,  AH  we  do  is  tlie  Lindy  Hop  and  Tit  Willow, 
Tit  Willoe,  Tit  Willow  became  Tlie  Union,  the  Union,  the 
Union. 
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We  then  added  an  original  song  not  based  on  The 
Mikado  called  Low  Wages  and  Long  Hours  to  be  per- 
formed by  adorable  four-feet-nine  Elsie  Lewinsohn  and 
six-footer  Dave  Lichtblau. 

With  hard  work  throughout  the  fall  and  winter,  we 
had  several  numbers  ready  by  the  summer  of  1939,   We 
would  premiere  the  whoOle  show  on  our  Annual  Boat 
Ride,  for  which   we  chartered  a  Hudson  River  Day  line 
steamer  and  sailed  up  the  majestic  Hudson  to  Bear 
Mountain,  Poughkeepsie  and  West  Point. 

Except  that  when  the  big  day  arrived,  the  Hudson 
River  was  not  exactly  majestic.     It  didn't  just  rain  that 
day;   it  poured!     We  had  planned  a  show  with  our  two 
Masters  of  Ceremonies  ~  Milt  Reverby  as  Mr.  Down- 
town and  Sol  Molofsky,  as  Mr.  Uptown,  representing 
our  main  organizing  districts.   Inspired  by  the  slogan, 
"Tlie  Show  Must  Go  On-  we  carried  it  off,  In  spite  of  the 
rain  and  our  crowding  inside  the  boat.   Our  show  was  a 
hit!  . 

That  boat  ride  was  pivotal  for  me  because  a  few 
days  later,  Arthur  Osman  called  me  into  his  office  to 
congratulate  me.    . 

I  laughed.  "Why  only  me?  I'm  the  Dram  Group's 
least  talented  person.  I  can't  sing,  I  can't  dance,  I  can't 
act,  and  I  can't  direct.   I  can't  even  play  the  piano.". 

"You  wrote  the  words  for  the  songs,  didn't  you?" 

"Yes"  I  insisted,  "with  the  help  of  the  others." 
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'Don't  be  so  modest,  Rose.   Don't  you  realize 
you're  the  one  who  started  the  group,  held  it  together  and 
now  you're  producing  a  full  length  show  that  will  do  for 
us  what  Pins  and  Needles  did  for  the  ILG.?"  What  Hallie 
Flanagan  did  for  the  Federal  Theatre  Project?" 

That  was  very  strong  praise  coming  from  Arthur. 
Although   I  knew  he  could  be  our  best  friend,  he  was 
more  often  our  severest  critic.   But  he  sure  boosted  my 
ego  that  day     "I  called  you  in,"  he  continued,  "yes,  to 
thank  you,  but  to  invite  you  to  join  our  staff." 

"What?"   Me?     Work  for  the  union?"     I  couldn't 
believe  what  I  heard.     That  was  like  being  named  Miss 
America,  or  getting  into  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  or  winning  an 
Academy  Award.    "Do  you  really  mean  it,  Arthur? 
You're  not  kidding?" 

"Of  course  I'm  not  kidding.   What  would  you  like 
to  do  here?" 

I  was  so  shocked,  I  couldn't  think.    "I'll  do  any- 
thing.  I'll  sweep  floors,  anything  to  work  for  the  union." 

Arthur  gave  me  a  funny  look  when  I  said  that,  but 
since  I  didn't  react,  he  didn't  explain  it.  However,  years 
later,  he  told  me  he  had  expected  me  to  be  more  specific, 
like  asking  to  work  with  Jack  Paley  in  Recreation  or  with 
Louis  Levine  in  Finance.  He  was  not  prepared  for  me  to 
settle  for  sweeping  floors." 

And  so,  he  simply  picked  up  where  I  left  off. 
"Well,   sweeping  up  may  be  part  of  your  job."  and  then 
went  on  to  describe  what  he  had  in  mind.    "The  good 
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news  is  that  since  we're  growing  so  fast,  we're  installing  a 
new  telephone  switchboard  and  you  can  be  our  phone 
operator  and  receptionist. 

"I  hope  it's  not  too  complicated."  Already  I  could 
envision  tangling  up  the  cords. 

"  Don't  worry.   The  phone  company  will  train 
you.   And  with  that  big  smile  of  yours,  you  will  also  be  a 
great  receptionist.   Okay?" 

I  had  no  words.  I  could  only  mumble,  "Okay." 

"And  you'll  also  be  in  charge  of  your  beloved 
Mimeograph  Room.   Okay?" 

As  a  volunteer,  I  had  proudly  learned  how  to 
"cut"  stencils  and  run  them  off  on  the  union's  Gestetner 
(or  was  it  A.B  Dick?)       I  really  did  love  that  room  be- 
cause producing  catchy  leaflets  made  my  typing  a  more 
creative  process.     I  tried  to  make  every  leaflet  a  work  of 
art. 


I  must  have  been  day-dreaming  at  this  point, 
because  I  vaguely  remember  hearing  Arthur's  voice,  "So, 
when  can  you  start  { 

"Er-er  What?": 

He  laughed.    "When  can  you  start?" 

"Er  -I  don't  know.    This  is  all  happening  too  fast. 
I'll  have  to  give  notice  to  the  Big  Four.   And  my  vaca- 
tion comes  up  next  week  -  and   I've  made  my  plans." 
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"Oh,  what  are  they?" 

"I'm  going  on  Greyhound's  cross  country  bus  trip 
from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  and  back.   It's  a  pack- 
age deal  to  see  the  two  World's  Fairs.     And  I'm  going  all 
by  myself!    It's  the  most  adventurous  thing  I've  ever 
done.   And  then  to  come  back  and  work  on  the  Union 
staff  —  that's  too  much.   I  must  be  dreaming!" 

"It  sounds  pretty  real  to  me.   How  about  starting 
here     the  first  of  September?" 

"Yes!    Yes!    The  first  of  September." 

"Okay." 

"And  one  more  thing.    We'll  give  you  $2.00  a 
week  more  than  you're  getting  at  the  Big  Four.   Okay?" 

It  was  all  too  good  to  be  true.    "Okay." 

He  put  his  arm  around  me  and  walked  me  out  of 
his  office.     I  was  on  Cloud  Nine.. 

The  next  day  I  gave  the  Big  Four  Merchandise 
Company  my  one  week's  notice.   A  week  later,  they 
made  me  a  farewell  party  and  presented  me  with  a  check 
for  my  salary,  plus  two  weeks  vacation  pay  and  —   a 
bonus  of  one  week's  pay.   Almost  a  hundred  dollars! 
I  was  rich! 

Oddly  enough,  some  of  my  friends  were  not  as 
thrilled  as  I  was.   They  felt  that  being  a  switchboard 
operator  and  receptionist  was  too  lowly,  that  it  would 
barely  use  my  various  skills.   Elsie  came  to  the  point. 
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"You  built  the  Dram  Group,  didn't  you?"  she  said.    "You 
should  be  working  with  Jack  Paley,  maybe  writing  for  the 
Union  paper." 

This  had  never  occurred  to  me.   Maybe  she  was 
right,  but  I  didn't  have  the  nerve  to  say  no  to  Arthur, 
especially  after  promising  to  learn  the  switchboard.      Nor 
could  I  explain  to  her  that  in  my  mind  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  a  lowly  job.   I  knew  I  would  make  whatever 
I  did  into  something  important. 
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CHAPTER  11 


It  was  August  1939,  just  six  years  since  my  first 
job  at  Lane  Bryant.   I  had  worked  hard,   learned  a  lot 
and  now  looked  forward  to  the  first  really  big  vacation 
I  ever  had.     I  had  no  responsibility  except  having  a  good 
time.   This  was  indeed  freedom! 

I  already  had  my  round-trip  Greyhound  Bus  ticket, 
for  which  I  paid  $69.95.      This  included  the  entrance  fee 
to  both  World's  Fairs,  the  one  in  New  York  City  and  the 
other  in  San  Francisco  —  and  the  right  to  stop  at  any  city 
in  between.     It  was  as  if  all  of  America  was  at  my  feet. 

Until   then,  my  world  had  consisted  of  New 
York  City,  Saratiga  Springs,  NY  with  Daddy,   and 
West  New  York,  NJ.   This  latter  town  was  across  the 
Hudson  River  in  New  Jersey.   Our  cousins,  the  Malesons 
and  the  Hirschbergs  lived  there.     When  we  visited  them 
a  few  times  a  year,  we  took  the  ferry  at  the  42nd  St.  pier, 
and  those  trips  are  among  my  happiest  childhood  memo- 
ries. 

I  had  also  made  a  couple  of  day-trips  to  Washing- 
ton D.C.   —  the  first  with  my  Girls'  High  School  class 
and  the  other  to  take  part  in   a  huge  anti-war  anti-Fascist 
demonstration  with  the  union,    such  was  the  extent  of  my 
travels.   Now  for  the  first  time,  I  would  see  the  whole 
country,  from  one  coast  to  the  other. 

One  thing  I  was  sure  of  —  I  didn't  want  to  be  just 
another  sightseeing  tourist.   I  was  more  interested  in 
meeting  different  people,  to  see  how  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try lived.   But  how  could  I  do  that  when  my  only  out-of- 
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town  friends  were  Burnie  and  Rhoda?  They  had  recent- 
ly moved  to  Hollywood  where  Burnie  was  consulting  for 
the  latest  Tarzan  and  tlte  Apes  movie. 

Paul  Appel  came  up  with  the  solution.   As  an  old 
bookstore  browser,  he  suggested  I  do  the  same,  as  he 
found  booksellers  are  generally  very  friendly  people. 
His  suggestion  clicked  at  once  since  the  left-wing  move- 
ment had  workers'  bookstores  in  many  cities.     I  called 
the  Daily  Worker  and  asked  if  they  could  give  me  some 
names  and  addresses.     Of  course.    I  went  to  their  office 
and  sure  enough,  they   gave  me  a  printed  list..     I  con- 
tacted those  located  in  towns  I  might  pass  through  and 
got  enough  positive  replies  to  guarantee  an  interesting 
trip. 

However,  before  leaving,   I  had  to  see  the  great 
New  York  World's  Fair  first.      I  took  the  short  subway 
ride  from  Manhattan  to  Fresh  Meadows  in  Queens.   As 
we  got  closer,  the  train  climbed  up  into  the  open  air  and 
became  an  elevated  railroad.   As  soon  as  the  huge  famil- 
iar Fair  icons  appeared,  the  Trylon  and  Perisphere,     we 
stared  out  the  windows  in  disbelief.     Spread  before  us 
were  the  various  pavilions  with  their  banners  waving  over 
the   crowds  walking   around. 

When  the  train  stopped  at  the  Fair's  entrance,  we 
stepped  into  the  World  of  Tomorrow.   It  was  magic.   The 
immaculate  streets  were  painted  red,  blue  and  yellow. 
The  modernistic  buildings  were  all  curves  and  ramps, 
many  of  them  designed  by  Norman  Bel  Geddes,  a  leading 
Broadway  stage  designer. 
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I  boarded  one  of  the  brightly  colored  trolleys 
moving  to  the  tunes  of  The  Sidewalks  of  New  York  and 
East  Side,  West  Side.    The  first  stop  was  the  General 
Motors  Building,  the  fair's  biggest  attraction  and  the  one 
with  the  longest  lines. 

When  we  finally  got  inside,  we  were  in  a  theater 
facing  a  huge  screen  that  was  nothing  but  bright  blue  sky. 
It  was  as  if  we  were  piloting  an  aeroplane.     When  the 
eerie  music  started,  our  seats  began  to  lurch  and  move 
sideways.   On  the  screen,   a  whole  new  world  gradually 
spread  before  us,   as  though  we  were  flying  over  it.   It 
was  fantastic.   We  saw  an  entire  city  of  the  future,  con- 
taining skyscrapers  and  12-lane  highways,  each  one  filled 
with  cars  all  going  at  the  same  speed.   How  could  this 
be?   And  then  we  were  told  the  cars  were  like  people  on 
an  escalator.   They  were  not  moving  at  all.   It  was  only 
the  highway  that  moved  —   regulated  by  an  invisible  con- 
trol that  freed  the  driver  to  enjoy  the  scenery.   And  inci- 
dentally made  driving  accident-proof. 

"What  you  see"  said  the  voice  of  General  Motors, 
"is  a  world  without  traffic  problems.   Can  you  imagine 
that?"     No,  we  sure  couldn't.   "Everything  in  the  World 
of  Tomorrow  is  planned  to  make  life  better,"  he  ex- 
plained, "at  work  or  at  play.   People  will   live  in  modern 
streamlined  houses  or  apartments,  surrounded  by  their 
schools,  stores,  restaurants,   movie  houses  and  roads. 
They  will  work  in  nearby  offices  and  factories." 

Yes  indeed,  it  certainly  sounded  wonderful.      Isn't 
it  a  shame  that  the  fantasy  didn't  materialize?      As  I  sit 
and  write  this,  I  can't  help  thinking  how  the  automobile 
alone  has  created  so  many   of  our  present  problems. 
Cars  were  originally  designed  for  family  leisure,  to  give 
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folks  the  freedom  to  drive  on  scenic  roads  and  stop  wher- 
ever they  wanted.     They  were  not   designed  to  replace 
public  transportation  but  to  supplement  it  —  to  take  peo- 
ple "off  the  beaten  track"  whenever  they  wished. 

Let  me  amend  my  statement.   It's  not  the  automo- 
bile itself  that  caused  the  problems  but  the  people  who 
manufactured  them.     They  are  the  real  culprits.   They 
successfully  lobbied  the  politicians  to  get  rid  of  buses  and 
trains  so  that  people  would  be  forced  to  buy   cars.   And 
so,  today  mass  transit  has  all  but  disappeared  except  in 
the  larger  towns  and  cities  and  what  used  to  be  the  luxury 
of  owning  a  family  car  is  now  a  necessity. 

By  the  same  token,  we  no  longer  have  the  one 
family  car  either,  because  when  Mom  and  Dad  both 
work,  each  has  their  own.     This  has  multiplied  the  prob- 
lems that  the  World  of  Tomorrow  promised  to  eliminate  - 
—  problems  like  parking,  traffic  tie-ups,  pollution,  acci- 
dents, and  the  depletion  of  our  oil  reserves 

General  Motors  predicted  none  of  this  -  only  the 
bright  side.    They  portrayed  miniature  built-to-scale  little 
towns,  surrounded  by  bridges  and  streams  and  electrified 
farms,  airports  and  huge  factories  with  lights  and  smoke, 
and  lakes  and  forests  and  mountains,  —   all  very  real- 
looking.     The  forests  had  tiny  trees,  and  the  water  in  the 
tiny  lakes  was  real  and  we  went  around  it  all   as  though 
seeing  it  from  different  levels,  in  more  and  more  detail. 
Out  in  the  countryside,  there  were   houses  with  Mom  in 
the  kitchen  while  Dad  read  the  paper  and  listened  to  the 
radio.   It  all  seemed  so  peaceful. 

Other  corporations  had  impressive  buildings  as  did 
several  other  countries.   England,  France,  Norway,  Swe- 


den,  Denmark,  and  Holland  were  well  represented.   Al- 
though I  don't  remember  any  from  Asia  or  Africa,  I  can 
clearly  recall   the  one  belonging  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
complete  with  a  huge  statue  of  a  Red  Army  soldier.     I 
also  believe  that  Nazi  Germany  and  fascist  Italy  were  not 
represented.   Nor  was  Spain.   In  1939,  we  were  not  at 
war  with  these  countries,  but  we  were  hardly  allies. 

If  any  of  us  were  hungry,  or  just  curious  about 
foreign  food,  there  were  many  cafes  throughout  the  Fair, 
each  of  a  different  nationality.   The  French  had  a  large 
elegant  restaurant,  but  I  preferred  the  smaller  Danish  and 
Dutch  places  with  their  darling  little  sandwiches. 

There  were  also  circus-like  "Odditoriums"   featur- 
ing side-show  freaks,  animal  acts,  and  souvenir  shops. 
And  at  night  we  had  Billy  Rose's  Aquacade,  performing 
in  the  mammoth  swimming  pool  built  especially  for  his 
spectacular  shows.     The  whole  experience  was  fantastic. 

Early  the  next  morning  I  was  at  the  Greyhound 
Terminal  boarding  the  air-conditioned  bus.   (Yes,  we  had 
air-conditioning  in  1939).   That   evening  we  stopped  in 
Buffalo,  where  I  got  off  to  visit  my  first  Workers'  Book- 
shop.  The  bookseller  and  his  wife  were  expecting  me 
and  couldn't  have  been  nicer.   They  invited  me  to  their 
house  for  dinner  and  wanted  to  hear  all  about  the  left- 
wing  movement  in  New  York.   They  even  invited  me  to 
sleep  over,  which  I  gladly  accepted. 

The  day  after  that,  after  a  hearty  breakfast,  I  took 
the  next  bus  going  west  and  sat  next  to  a  woman  and  her 
adorable  little  daughter,   on  their  way  home  to  South 
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Bend,  Indiana   .   Playing  with  the  baby  made  it  ^asy  for 
me  to  make  friends  with  the  Mom.     When  we  got  to 
South  Bend,   she  insisted  I  stop  there  to  see  Notre  Dame 
University  where  her  husband  taught  political  science. 

I  wondered  what  kind  of  political  science  he 
would  teach  at  this  famous  Catholic  university.     She 
asked  if  I  was  interested  in  politics,  I  began  to  tell  her 
my  background,  but  clammed  up  when  she  confessed  he 
was  not  very  fond  of  either  the  President  or  his  liberal 
wife.      However,  because  she  was  so  nice,  I  got  off  with 
her  and  held  the  little  girl  as  we  waited  for  her  husband 
to  pick  us  up. 

To  my  surprise,  he  was  a  mild  well-mannered 
gentleman  who  doted  on  his  wife  and  daughter.   I  even 
enjoyed  having  lunch  with  them  (their  treat!)  and  being 
shown   around  the  ivy-covered  university,  carefully  keep- 
ing my  radicalism  and  anti-religious  sentiments  to  myself. 
To  tell  the  truth,   it  was  a  learning  experience  for  me. 
I  realized  that  despite  their  reactionary  politics,  (his  was 
more  so  than  hers)  they  were  good  people,  bright,  warm, 
and  funny!    I  really  liked  them! 

My  next  stop  was  Chicago,  where  the  Workers' 
Bookshop  was  much  larger  than  the  one  in  Buffalo.   The 
manager  was  not  as  warm,  although  he  melted  somewhat 
when  I  bought  a  pamphlet  and  listened  patiently  to  his 
lecture  about  the  Soviet  Union.   I  saw  the  Loop  and  Lake 
Michigan  but  the  city  was  too  big  for  me  to  get  around  in 
by  myself,  and  as  the  bookseller  had  quite  a  few  custom- 
ers and,  he  could  not  offer  to  escort  me.   I  took  the  next 
west-bound  bus  that  came  along. 
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I  don't  recall  much  happening  in  the  mid- West, 
except  that  I  was  fascinated  by  the  non-stop  fields  of  corn 
and  wheat,  the  so-called  breadbasket  of  America.   And 
I  enjoyed  chatting  with  the  various  people  who  sat  next 
to  me,  so  different  from  New  Yorkers.   I  stayed  on  the 
bus  and  slept  as  well  as  possible  until   we  got  to  Texas. 
Not  only  did  the  state  seem  endless,  but  there  was  noth- 
ing to  see  except  miles  and  miles  of  flat,  grim  highways 
and  equally  flat  country.     And  there  were  no  bookshops 
on  my  list. 

By  the  time  we  reached  Albuquerque,  New  Mex- 
ico,    I  simply  had  to  stop   and  get  a  good  night's  sleep. 
As  the  town  did  not  boast  a  Workers  Bookshop  either, 
took  a  room  in  an  inexpensive  hotel  near  the  bus  station. 
While  I  was  having  a  bite  at  the  counter  in  their  coffee 
shop,  a  young  woman  sat  down  next  to  me.   After  a 
while,  she  said  hello.   As  she  was  wearing   lots  of 
makeup,  a  tight  satin  dress  and  high  heels,  I  assumed  she 
was  waiting  for  her  date. 

I  said  hello  too.   We  started  to  chat  and  when 
I  told  her  I  was  from  New  York,  she  got  all  excited.    She 
had  never  met  a  New  Yorker  before.   And  when  I  told 
her  this  was  my  first  visit  to  Albuquerque,  and  I  didn't 
know  anyone,  she  said   "Great!    My  name  is  Cindy. 
I  can  be  your  personal  guide  tomorrow  morning,   if  you 
want.    .   How  long  will  you  stay  here?" 

"Just  overnight,"  I  said,  "I'm  on  my  way  to  visit 
friends  in  Los  Angeles." 

"Gee,  you're  lucky.  I've  never  been  there  either. 
But  it  doesn't  give  you  much  time  to  see  this  great  city. 
I'll  show  you  the  Old  Town  tomorrow.     Okay?" 
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So  this  was  western  hospitality!    I  was  impressed. 
"Okay!    Why  don't  we  meet  here  for  breakfast  —  you  be 
my  guest  ~  and  you  can  show  me  around."     I  said  a 
hasty  good-night  as  I  couldn't  wait  to  sleep  in  a  real  bed. 

The  next  morning,  Cindy  looked  so  different,   I 
didn't  recognize  her  at  first.   In  her  casual  clothes  and 
without  makeup,  she  looked  quite  pretty. 

Old  Town  was  just  the  way  Albuquerque  must 
have  looked  in  the  nineteenth  century.     We  spent  the 
morning  walking  up  and  down  the  narrow  cobbled 
streets.  We  browsed  in  the  quaint  shops,   and  1  gawked  at 
the  real  Indians.    The  men  wore  full  headgear  while  the 
women  in  beaded  dresses,  sat  on  the  sidewalk  with  their 
woven  goods  spread  in  front  of  them.   I  bought  a  beaded 
belt  for  Bernice.    . 

As  we  walked  back  to  the  hotel,  I  said   "This  has 
been  great  fun,  Cindy.   I  hope  you  didn't  lose  any  work 
because  of  me." 

"Oh,  no.   I  only  work  nights." 

"Oh?   You're  a  waitress?" 

"Not  exactly."      She  hesitated. 

"Because  last  night,"  I  continued,  "when  you  were 
all  dressed  up,  I  thought  you  were  waiting  for  a  date." 

"I  was." 

"Someone  special?"  I  asked,  girl-to-girl. 
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"No.   Just  a  casual  date."    Again  she  hesitated.    I 
was  puzzled,  but  didn't  want  to  pry.    "Look,"  she  said, 
"I'll  level  with  you.   I  date  lots  of  men.   I  take  care  of 
them  and  they  pay  me.    You  get  what  I'm  saying?" 

"You  mean?  -  you're  a  prosti ?"    I  couldn't 

finish  the  word. 

"That's  right.   I'm  a  hooker,  but  honest,  Rose,  I'm 
not  a  bad  person,  and  —  I  get  kind  of  lonely  for  girl 
friends.    So,  when  I  saw  you,  I  —  " 

"Oh,  no,  I'm  glad  we  met.     I  was  kind  of  lonely 
myself.   And  you've  been  very  nice  to  me."     She  smiled. 

We  said  goodbye  and  hugged  each  other  impul- 
sively as  I  went  upstairs  to  pack.     Yes,  I  sure  was  meet- 
ing some  interesting  people. 

*    *    *    *    * 

Back  on  the  bus  again,  I  was  impressed  with  the 
huge  saguaro  cactus  trees  in   Arizona.   Day  turned  into 
night  and  we  didn't  arrive  in  Los  Angeles  till  it  was  too 
late  to  call  the  Hogarths.   I  was  standing  near  a  phone 
booth  looking  up  nearby  hotels  when  a  young  man  ap- 
proached me. 

"Need  help?"  he  asked.      As  he  seemed  nice 
enough,  clean-shaven  and  neatly  dressed,  I  told  him  I  was 
looking  for  a  small  hotel  or  a  YWCA.     "Sure,"  he  said, 
"just  follow  me."   He  picked  up  my  bag  and  as  we  start- 
ed to  walk,  we  introduced  ourselves.   His  name  was  Jack. 
Soon  we  stopped  at  a  small  hotel  ~  not  fancy,  but  not 
seedy  either.   We  went  in. 
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I  registered  and  the  male  clerk   gave  me  a  key. 
When  I  turned  to  thank  Jack  and  relieve  him  of  my  suit- 
case, he  said,  "I'll  take  you  up." 

Something  in  the  way  he  said  it  made  me  suspi- 
cious.   "That  won't  be  necessary."  I  said.    "Please  give 
me  my  suitcase." 

"Oh  come  on,"  he  insisted,  "I  just  want  to  help 
you." 

"No.   Please  give  me  my  suitcase."      I  must  have 
raised  my  voice  loud  enough  for  the  man  behind  the 
counter  to  hear  me. 

"I'm  sorry,  sir,"   he  told  Jack,  coming  out  and 
walking  towards  us,    "The  young  lady  registered  as  a  sin- 
gle.   You  can't  go  up  with  her." 

"Thank  you,"   I  said,  and  grabbed  my  suitcase 
from  a  stunned  Jack.     I  ran  to  the  waiting   elevator, 
pushed  the  button  for  my  floor,   found  my  room,  opened 
the  door  and  made  sure  to  double-lock  it. 

No  more  than  five  minutes  later,  I  heard  a  knock. 
"Who's  there?"  I  asked,  though  my  heart  was  beating.  It 
had  to  be  Jack. 

"It's  Room  Service.   I  have  coffee  for  you.   It's  on 
the  house.." 

This  was  strange.   I  was  tempted  to  open  the  door, 
but  thought  better  of  it.    "No  thanks,  I  don't  want  any 
Good  night." 
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He  insisted.    "But  it's  on  the  house.   A  courtesy." 

Now  I  was  sure  it  was  Jack.    "No,  I  don't  want 
any.   Go  away."  . 

The  doorknob  began  shaking.    So  did  I,  but  scared 
as  I  was,  I  managed  to  push  a  chair  under  it  to  keep  the 
door  from  opening.      Jack  shook  the  knob  for  another 
minute  or  two,  then  gave  up.   Finally  it  was  quiet. 

I  immediately  called  the  desk.  When  I  told  the 
clerk  what  happened,  he  said,  "Oh  my  goodness,  he  just 
left!    I  wondered  what  he  was  still  doing  here! 

"Then  he's  gone?   Oh  -  what  a  relief!     Thank 
you   so  much  for  your  help.   Good  night  now." 

"Good  night,"  he  said,  "sleep  tight."   And  I  did. 
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First  thing  the  next  morning,  I  phoned  the 
Hogarths.   It  felt  wonderful   to  hear  Rhoda's  cheerful 
voice. 

"Rose!"  she  shouted.  "How  are  you?  I  can't  wait 
to  see  you.   Where  are  you?" 

"I  don't  know  the  address,  but  I'm  at  this  little  ho- 
tel near  the  Greyhound  terminal." 

"Good.   I'm  sorry,  but  Burnie's  out  with  the  car  so 
you'll  have  to  take  the  Beverly  bus.   It  must  stop  some- 
where near  you.     Ask  the  desk  for  directions.     Okay?    It 
goes  all  the  way  to  our  block,  and  we're  the  first  stop  af- 
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ter  La  Brea.   Is  that  okay?"    Or  would  you  rather  wait 
there  till  Burne  comes  back  and  can  pick  you  up?" 

"Of  course  the  bus  is  fine.   I'm  a  New  Yorker,  re- 
member?    I'll  be  there  real  soon." 

When  I  arrived,  we  hugged,  and  she  showed  me 
my  room.   We  talked  until  pretty  soon  Burnie  came 
home.  As  we  sat  around  the  kitchen  table,   I  described 
my  adventure  with  Jack. 

They  were  aghast.    "You  were  lucky,"  they  said. 
"We've  read  stories  about  these  guys  who  hang  around 
bus  stations,  waiting  for  young  women  travelling  alone. 
You  could  have  been  raped,  or  drugged  or  both,   and 
forced  into  prostitution.   It's  called  white  slavery.    You 
sure  had  a  narrow  escape." 

"Oh,  come  on!"    I  was  sure  they  were  exaggerat- 
ing but  they  insisted  they  were  not. 

"This  is  a  very  dangerous  town,  Rose.   Please, 
please,  don't  be  so  friendly  with  strange  men."     Okay. 
I  promised. 

That  afternoon   they  drove  me  down  Wilshire 
Boulevard  with  its  magnificent  stores,  then  over  to  the 
huge  Fanners'  Market  with  The  Los  Angeles  Workers 
Bookshop  right  across  the  street.     We  went  in,  Burne 
bought  a  poster,  and  we  talked  a  while,  then  left  to  con- 
tinue our  sightseeing. 

We  drove  to  Santa  Monica  for  my  first  look  at  the 
Pacific  Ocean.   It  was  stunning  --  nothing  like  Coney  Is- 
land and  the  Atlantic.      They  pointed  out  the  beach 
house  of  Marion  Davies  and  William  Randolph  Hearst. 
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As  we  drove  north  on  US-1  with  the  ocean  on  our  left 
and  the  mountains  on  our  right,  I  thought  it  was  the  most 
spectacular  view  I  had  ever  seen. 

Our  next  stop  was  to  see  how  movies  were  made 
We  stopped  at  the  Selznick  Studio  where  they  were  film- 
ing Gone  With  the  Wind  and  though  we  didn't  see  Clark 
Gable  or  Vivien  Leigh,  we  did  see  Tara,  Scarlett's  South- 
ern mansion.    Or,  we  saw  the  front  of  it,  for  it   turned 
out  to  be  just  that  —  a  front,  like  a  big  billboard.   It  was 
all  the  camera  needed  for  its  frontal  shot.      As  we  con- 
tinued, we  walked  down  a  wide  street  used  for  many 
outdoor  scenes  —  western  towns  with  their  saloons  and 
city  streets  with  small  stores   —  all  facades.     It  was  quite 
an  eye-opener  for  me.     We  also  saw  the  movie  set  of  a 
sea  battle  in  the  ocean  —   all  done  in  miniature!    The 
camera  was  focused  on  a  small  tank  of  water  and  some 
toy  ships,  while  an  electric  fan  blew  up  a  storm.   When 
enlarged  on  the  screen  it  would  look  like  the  real  thing. 

That  evening  we  went  to  a  party  given  by  Burnie's 
friend,  James  Wong  Howe,  a  well-known   cameraman. 
Burnie  explained  that  Howe  was  also  a  well-known 
homosexual  who  had  recently  surprised  everyone   by 
marrying  a  young  starlet  named  June. 

She  greeted  us  warmly   and  led  us  out  to  the  back 
yard  where  their  guests  were  watching  her  husband  tend 
the  barbecue.     She  fit  right  in,  helping  him  dole  out  the 
food.   Everything  was  delicious.      As  we  all  sat  around 
savoring  each  morsel,  one  of  the  guests  said,  "James, 
your  wife  is  one  lucky  woman.   You  sure  know  how  to 
cook!" 


While  he   took  a  modest  bow,   June  replied  wist- 
fully,  "Yes,  but  if  he  could  only  fuck!"     After  a  pause, 
everyone  howled,   including  the  chef.     It  was  the  first 
time  I  ever  heard  a  woman  use  the  f-word  so  casually 
and  must  admit  I  was  a  bit   shocked. 

3(C       S)C      3jC       3JC 

The  next  day  we  went  to  an  art  gallery  where,  as 
Rhoda  looked  on  admiringly,  Burnie  bought  a  small  piece 
of  pre-Colombian  sculpture,  something  I  knew  nothing 
about.   I  was  impressed  when  he  told  me  the  history  of 
the  period. 

And  then  we  went  to  the  County  Museum  where  I 
felt  more  at  home  and  made  a  beeline  for  the  French  Im- 
pressionist paintings,  my  all-time  favorites.     I  enjoyed 
every  minute  of  the  tour,  especially  being  with  such  a 
loving  couple.   I  could  only  dream  it  would  happen  to  me 
some  day.   And  as  icing  on  the  cake,  I  also  fell  in  love 
with  Los  Angeles.      Of  the  many  cities  I  had  seen  on 
this  cross-country  trip,  it  was  by  far  the  most  beautiful. 
And  had  the  best  weather. 

The  next  day,  we  ate  breakfast  and  said  our  good- 
byes.    I   boarded  the  bus  for  San  Francisco,   and  could 
not  wait  to  see  this  town  where  just  a  few  years  back, 
Harry  Bridges  and  the  Longshoremen's  Union  had  led  a 
general  strike. 

I  felt  comfortable  there  the  moment  I  got  off  the 
bus  and  found  my  way  to  the  Workers'  Bookstore  on  my 
list.   Nora,  the  manager,  welcomed  me  and  took  me  on  a 
short  tour  of  the  city,  pointing  out  with  special  pride  the 
two  sets  of  trolley  lines  on  almost  parallel  tracks.    The 
bright  red  cars  were  run  by  the  Pacific  Railroad  Company 
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while  the  competing  ones  ,  known  as  Muni,  drab  by  com- 
parison, were  run  by  the  city  itself.     Muni  was  crowded 
because  the  2 5 -cent  fare  was  half  of  that  charged  by  the 
red  cars.   Nora  said  it  represented  the  superiority   of  gov- 
ernment ownership,  or  socialism,  over  private  enterprise. 

The  next  morning  I  took  the  ferry  to  Treasure  Is- 
land, to  see  the  San  Francisco  World's  Fair.   What  I  re- 
call most  is  how  cold  and  rainy  it  was.   I  found  it  hard 
to  believe  that  this  was  still  part  of  Sunny  California. 
In  fact,  I  even  took  a  picture  of  a  woman  on  the  ferry 
wearing,  of  all  things!    a  fur  coat! 

The  weather  was  so  bad,  it  spoiled  the  Fair  itself 
when  I  finally  got  inside.  I  remember  some  beautiful 
brightly-colored  buildings,  surrounded  by  lush  landscap- 
ing, but  it  all  looked  artificial  to  me.  I  recall  none  of 
the  details,  only  a  general  impression  that  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Fair  didn't  begin  to  compare  to  the  one  in  New 
York. 

It  seems  strange  now,  when  I  live  so  close  to  the 
city  and  learned  to   love  it,  that  in  1939,  in  spite  of  my 
high  expectations,  in  spite  of  its  being  such  a  strong  labor 
town,   I  was  turned  off  by  the  cold,  foggy  weather. 
What  can  I  say?   I  definitely  did  not  leave  my  heart  in 
San  Francisco.that  summer.       I  couldn't  have,  because 
I  had  already  left  it  in  bright,  shining  Los  Angeles. 

V      *p      V      1*      v 

My  next  destination  was  Salt  Lake  City  where  I 
had  the  address  of  another  bookseller.   I  was  anxious  to 
see  what  kind  of  people  ran  a  workers  bookshop  in  this 
Mormon  town.   I  was  also  curious  about  the  people  who 
would  support  one.     It  turned  out  to  be  the  most   attrac- 
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tive  and  best  managed  of  the  bookshops  I  visited.     And 
when  I  told  this  to  the  couple  who  ran  it,  they  explained 
why.     "You  probably  don't  know  this,"   they  said  with  a 
laugh,  "but  Mormons  happen  to  be  very  good  business 
people.    Since  Jim  and  I  were  both  born  and  raised  in  the 
faith,  running  a  business  is  in  our  blood  -  even  though 
we  left  the  Church  and  joined  the  Communist  Party  some 
years  ago."" 

This  didn't  stop  them  from  closing  the  store  early 
to  give  me  a  tour  of  the  city.     Before  leaving,   they 
asked  if  I  had  a  bathing  suit,  as  I  must  see  the  Salt  Lake. 

"Oh,  yes,"  I  replied,  "I  won't  leave  without  seeing 
it.   I  suspect  it's  nothing  like  the  lake  in  Central  Park." 

They  smiled  at  each  other  and  said,  "You're  right. 
You're  in  for  a  shock. 

We  drove  by  the  huge  Mormon  Temple  in  the 
center  of  town,  but  since  I  was  not  of  the  faith,  I  couldn't 
go  inside.   This  didn't  bother  me  at  all  as  I  have  never 
been  too  comfortable  in  churches,  or  synagogues  either, 
for  that  matter. 

However,   The  Great  Salt  Lake,  as  it's  called, 
was  something  else.   It  is  just  outside  the  city  and  so  big, 
I  couldn't  see  the  other  shore.    .  I  don't  believe  there  is 
another  body  of  water  like  it  anywhere  in  the  world.   It 
is  unique  because  of  the  high  salt  content,  making  it 
very  easy  to  float  in.    The  water  is  so  buoyant,   no  one 
has  ever  drowned.   And  it  is  so  heavy,  it's  almost  impos- 
sible to  swim  in  either. 
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This  was  fine  with  me,  as  I  was  never  a  good 
swimmer  anyway.   Floating  was  fun  though.    Once  I  was 
sure  I  wouldn't  drown,  I  studied  the  scene  and  noticed 
the  young  women  around  me,  standing  or  floating,   wore 
old-fashioned  bathing  suits  like  my  mother  used  to  wear. 
They  were  actually  bathing-dresses,  high-necked,  some- 
what longer  than  mine,  and  they  had  sleeves!      My  ex- 
Mormon  friends  explained  this  was  part  of  the  Mormon 
dress  code.     Girls  had  to  be  modest  and  above  all,  make 
sure  their  shoulders  were  covered.      Although  no  one 
seemed  to  notice  my  bathing  suit,  I  suddenly  felt  out  of 
place. 

My  new  friends  couldn't  have  been  kinder.   They 
took  me  to  dinner,  invited  me  to  spend  the  night,  and 
drove  me  to  the  bus  station  the  next  morning. 

As  I  was  now  in  a  hurry  to  get  home,  I  stayed  on 
the  bus  without  stopping  until  we   reached  Minneapolis, 
where  all  I  remember  is  the  fabulous  Walker  Gallery, 
also  known  as  the  Everyday  Art  Center.   This  is  a  small 
museum  featuring  very  simple,  beautiful  things  that  we . 
all  live  with  —  like  dishes,  furniture,  and  textiles. 

I  have  no  memory  of  the  next  part  of  the  trip,  ex- 
cept that  once  again  I  slept  on  the  bus.  This  time,  when 
I  awoke,  my  feet  were  painful  and  swollen.  Fortunately, 
our  next  stop  was  Niagara  Falls.  Although  I  could  barely 
walk,  I  managed  to  get  off  the  bus,  and  with  one  of  the 
passengers  helping  me,  I  somehow  got  to  the  Niagara 
River. 

This  cold  and  fast-moving  stream   rushes  down, 
and  ends  when  it  suddenly  drops  and  becomes  the  Falls. 
I  sat  along  the  edge  and  put  my  bare  feet  into  the  ice- 
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cold  running  water.   I   will  never  forget  how  good  it  felt 
sitting  there  with  the  water  whirling  over, my  feet.   I  actu- 
ally felt  the  pain  and  swelling  ooze  away,  even  taking  a 
picture  of  the  scene  to  make  sure  I'd  always  remember  it. 

In  a  day  or  two,  I  was  back  home,  telling  every- 
one about  my  trip,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  wonders 
of  California,  the  Golden  Land.   I  promised  myself  I'd 
return  some  day.     In  fact,  I  put  it  in  writing  in  each 
Thank  You  note  I  sent  to  all  the  nice  people  I  met  along 
the  way. 
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CHAPTER  12 

That  September  morning  after  Labor  Day  1  woke 
up  in  my  own  bed  in  my  own  little  apartment.   I  was  all 
smiles.   It  would  be  my  first  day  working  for  the  union 
and  getting  paid  for  the  privilege.    What  a  powerful  feel- 
ing!   It  was  a  dream  come  true. 

Despite  my  hesitation   when  Arthur  told  me  about 
my  appointment,  I  was  quite  comfortable  once  I  started  to 
work.   After  all,  I  was  familiar  with  almost  everything 
the  job   entailed  as  I  had  often  spent  a  few  evening  hours 
as  a  volunteer.   And  yet,  after  just  a  few  days,  I  discov- 
ered a  new  aspect,   a  touch  of  glamor  that  could  only 
happen  during  the  day.   This  was  talking  to  the  legendary 
labor  figures  who  constantly  phoned  Arthur  and  Dave  and 
had  to  go  through  me  first. 

I  got  to  love  bantering  with  Mike  Quill  of  the 
Transport  Workers  Union.   His  Irish  brogue  and  sense  of 
humor  always  made  me  laugh.   Or  with  Congressman 
Vito  Marcantonio,  the  Labor  Party's  only  elected  official, 
or  folk  singers  Pete  Seeger  and  Burl  Ives.   I  began  to  feel 
as  though  I  knew  them  all. 

But  my  favorite,  my  Big  Crush,  was  Milt  Wolfe, 
the  dashing  leader  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Brigade  of 
Spanish  Civil  War  fame.   Tall,  dark  and  handsome  as  a 
movie  star,  this  charmer  often  visited  our  headquarters 
and  chatted  with  me  before  seeing  Arthur. 

In  addition  to  working  the  telephone,  there  was 
what  Arthur  referred  to  as   "my  beloved  Mimeograph 
Room."    Yes,  I  loved  mimeographing  because  it  enabled 


me  to  develop  another  creative  outlet  --  writing  and  de- 
signing the  leaflets  that  were  our  union's   life  blood. 

The  mimeograph  was  the  forerunner  of  today's 
Xerox  copier  except  that  it  did  not  photograph  a  docu- 
ment as  the  Xerox  does.    .   It  only  made  copies  of  mate- 
rial that  was  typed,  written  or  drawn  on  a  special  mimeo- 
graph stencil. 

This  stencil  was  a  soft  waxed  sheet  on  which  we 
"cut"  the  text  or  artwork.    "Cutting"   was  done  by  a  type- 
writer, from  which  the  ribbon  had  been  removed,  so  the 
bare  metal  keys  literally  cut  through  the  soft,  dark  blue 
waxed  stencil.     The  machine  itself  consisted  of  a  large 
drum  filled  with  ink.   The  stencil  was  placed  around  this 
drum  to  absorb  the  ink  and  when  a  sheet  of  paper  was 
rolled  under  it,  it  picked  up  the  inked  impression. 

Time  went  quickly  for  me  that  year,  1939-1940. 
I  was  happy  in  my  work,  my  apartment  and  my  social 
life.     I  still  loved  to  watch  the  Dram  Group  rehearsals  as 
they  added  more  material  to  The  Wholesale  Mikado. 
They  were  performing  it  for  union  functions  and  other 
organizations  -   good  preparation  for  the  Trade  Union 
competition  to  be  held  at  the  World's  Fair  that   summer 
of  1940. 

I  was  thrilled  to  see  them  do  so  well,  feeling  in 
my  bones  that  we  would  win  the  first  prize.   And  sure 
enough,  we  did!     The  cast  simply  outdid  themselves.    It 
was  workers'  theatre  at  its  best.   And  for  our  effort,  we 
received  a  handsome  silver  cup  with  my  name  on  it  that 
Arthur  proudly  displayed  in  his  office.   He  also   reward- 
ed Pete  by  appointing  him  to  die  staff  as  an  organizer. 
He  was  that  good. 


As  my  job  kept  getting  easier,  I  tried  to  expand 
it.     I  believed  that  the  more  I  did,   the  more  I  would 
learn  about  how  the  union  ran.     The  organizers  cooper- 
ated by  giving  me  letters  and  an  occasional  contract  to 
type.   This  gave  me  a  good  idea  of  the  legal  phrases  and 
the  clauses  that  go  into  a  strong  contract. 

By  now,  I  knew  I  especially  wanted  to  work  in 
the  Finance  Department.   It  was  still  being  run  by  Louis 
Levine,  the  original  treasurer  who  was  there  when  Arthur 
first  started  the  union  some  years  back.     Rumors  were 
flying  that  he  was  far  behind  in  his  work,   and  unablle  to 
keep  up  with  the  union's  growth.   I  desperately  wanted  to 
help  him.     But  when  I  asked  if  he  would  use  me,  he  said 
said,  "it's  much  too  complicated  for  a  young  girl  like 
you." 

I  tried  to  tell  him  of  my  office  background,  but  he 
simply  turned  away.   I  soon  got  the  hint.   It  was  enough 
to  convince  me  I  would  never  be  happy  working  with  this 
pig-headed  man. 

In  addition  to  the  Dram  Group  winning  first  prize, 
1940  and  1941  were  banner  organizing  years  for  us.    We 
had  three  organizing  canmpaigns.     One  was  for  5,000 
members,  another  for  7,000  members  and  the  big  one,  to 
have  10,000  members  by  1941. 

We  celebrated  the  last  drive  with  a  huge  rally  and 
Dram  Group  presentation  at  Madison  Square  Garden  and 
hired  Sam  Roland,  to  direct.      He  was   a  union  member 
with  professional  theatre  experience,  and  knew  how  to 
work  the  Garden's  sound  and  lighting  equipment.   To 
watch  his  rehearsals  was  an   awesome  experience. 
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The  new  show  was  larger  in  scale  than  anything 
we  had  done  before.   It  was  more  of  a  pageant  because 
of  the  Garden's  logistics.   All  in  all,  it  was  a  great  suc- 
cess and  a  big  thrill  for  me  to  see  my  Dram  Group  mem- 
bers comport  themselves  so  well  on  the  huge  stage. 

Actually,  I  was  slowly  withdrawing  from  them. 
It  was  time  for  me  to  let  go.   I  had  been  their  Elmer's 
Glue  for  a  long  time.   Now  they  were  well  able  to  hold 
themselves  together  without  me. 

However,  I  had  no  time  to  be  sad  about  it,  as 
I  enjoyed  a  new  fifteen  minutes  of  fame  shortly  after- 
ward.     It  happened  when  Arthur  read  his  proposed  line- 
by-line  Annual  Budget  at  the  next  Executive  Board  meet- 
ing and  listed  me  and  my  once   lowly  job  as  the  Face 
and  Voice  of  the  union.    It  was  quite  a  compliment  that 
of  course  I  could  not  let   go  to  my  head,  but  I  did  begin 
taking  more  care  of  my  hairdo  and  makeup  and  even  add- 
ed a  sexy  lilt  to  my  telephone  voice. 

That  year,  1941,  our  membership  grew  so  fast,  it 
became  more   difficult  to  administrate.     Our  Bible 
House  headquarters  were  much  too  small.   Our  financial 
records  couldn't  keep  up  with  our  increased  dues  pay- 
ments, our  payroll  and  expenses.     And  our  organizers 
had  to  fight  to  reserve  the  few  meeting  rooms  we  had  for 
their  prospective  members. 

Arthur  gladly  met  the  challenge.   It  was  probably 
the  highlight  of  his  life.    Under  his  visionary  leadership, 
the  Executive  Board  set  up  a  trainee  system  for  new  or- 
ganizers.  The  best  and  most  active  shop  stewards  were 
encouraged  to  make  a  career  for  themselves  in  the  trade 
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union  movement.     He  added  several  to  our  payroll  to  do 
the  work  they  loved. 

Once  that  was  under  way,  he  began  negotiating 
to  buy  the   large  building  across  the  street  from  the  Bible 
house.     13  Astor  Place.   It  was  seven  or  eight  stories 
high  with  no  less  a  tenant  on  the  street  floor  than  the 
Corn  Exchange  Bank!    The  other  floors  were  for  the  most 
part,   miraculously  empty.   Arthur   and  the  sellers  finally 
agreed  on  a  purchase  price  of  $40,000,  which  I'm  sure 
was  a  bargain  even  in  those  days.   Arthur's  negotiating 
skills,  honed  on  our  union  contracts  with  reluctant  em- 
ployers, was  superb.   Knowing  him,  I'm  sure  he  arranged 
for  a  very  low  down  payment  too,  because  our  Treasury 
was  never  full        In  such  matters  he  was  truly  a  genius. 

While  this  was  going  on,  a  major  event  shook  the 
world.     One  Sunday  morning,  December  7,  1941,  the 
Japanese  bombed  our  ships  in  a  Hawaiian  port  named 
Pearl  Harbor.   President  Roosevelt  called  it  a  "Day  of 
Infamy."   and  Congress  followed  up  immediately  by  de- 
claring war  on  Japan.   It  was  for  us  the  beginning  of 
World  War  II. 

In  spite  of  the  event's   impact  on  us  for  the  next 
few  years,  the  Local  65  leaders  went  ahead  with  their 
plans  to  occupy  the  new  building.   Ironically,  the  Corn 
Exchange  Bank  remained  our  tenant.   Imagine  left-wing 
Local  65  being  the  landlord  to  this  quintessential  capital- 
ist institution! 

Now  we  had  to  find  a  name  for  it.       As  it  hap- 
pened, two  labor  leaders  named  Tom  Mooney  and  War- 
ren Billings  were  in  a  California  prison  at  the  time.   They 
had  been  there  since  1922,  arrested  when  a  bomb  explod- 


ed  during  the  San  Francisco  Labor  Day  parade  and  nine 
people  were  killed.   Though  Mooney  and  Billings  were 
never  proven  to  be  the  perpetrators,  and  despite  strong 
efforts  to  free  them,  each  man  was  sentenced  to  10-to-20 
years.   They  were  then  forced  to  serve  the  maximum, 
which  meant  they  would  not  be  released  till  some  time  in 
1942.      Unfortunately  Tom  Mooney  died  in  prison  be- 
fore that  date. 

We  decided  to  name  our  building  after  him.   The 
Tom  Mooiney  Hall.   When  Warren  Billings  was  released, 
he  came  to  New  York  for  our  dedication  ceremony. 

Under  the  war  economy,  our  union  kept  growing. 
New  businesses,  many  of  them  in  war  work,  were  open- 
ing every  day,  which  meant  more  jobs  for  our  members. 
And  as  the  young  men  signed  up  for  the  Army,  the  Navy 
and  Marines,  women  began  replacing  them  in  the  job 
market. 

At  first  the  armed  services  were  made  up  of  vol- 
unteers, but  as  things  got  more  serious,  Congress  voted 
for  a  draft.    Selective  Service.     Every  young  man  over 
eighteen  got  a  "Greetings!"   letter  from  the  President  tell- 
ing him  when  and  where  to  register  with  their  local  draft 
board.        It  went  on  to  explain  that  after  passing  a 
physical  exam,  he  would  be  given  a  lottery  number  that 
determined  when  he  would  be  called  for  active  duty. 

Because  the  Dram  Group,  as  well  as  the  rest  of 
the  union,  had  so  many  young  single  men,  our  ranks 
thinned  out.   From  our  Group  alone,  Larry  Shapiro,  Harry 
Kaplan,  Nat  Nowak,  Willie  Gendler,  Meme"  Landesberg 
and  Bernie  Rasmussen  were  called.   It  saddened  me  to 
see  them  go,  knowing  some  would  never  come  back.   We 


Aid  Festival 


Performing,  before  an  audience 
of  2,600  participants  of  the  Amer- 
ican Solidarity  Festival  held  on 
fimday  Jttly  glat  at  EmpU^Beach^ 
Staten  Island;  the  "Wholesale  Mi- 
kado" scored  another  hit. 


Seated  on  a  lawn,  the  onlookers 
leaned  back  in  comfort  while  the 
dramatic  group  of  Local  66  danced 
*and  sang  their  way  into  their 
hearts  with  their  message  of  trade 
unionism.  The  show  was  gWtn,og 
a  narrow  porch  which  had  ho  exits  ^ 
or' entrances,  veTy  Httte  room  f6r~ 
the  large  cast  to  move  aro\md  in, 
and  despite  all  the  handicaps 
gave  a  vary  thrilling  renditioh  of 


their  own  original  play. 

The  "Mikado"*  was  the  talk  of 
the  affajr  and  in  aJetter  of  thanks 
sent  to  the  group,  Felice  Clark, 
executive  secre^ry  of  the  United 
American  Spanish  Aid  Committee, 
wrote,  "the  Wholesale  Mikado  was 
certainly  the  hit  of  the  day  and 
several  people  who  called  to  tell 
us  how  much  they  enjoyed  the  pic- 
nic, aiwaya  mention  the  show  put 
on  by  Local  65." 


In  addition  to  putting  on  a  swell  ' 
show,  the  members  of  Local  -66 
pitched  in  and  aided  in  the  running 
of  the  picnic  and  making  the  oc- 
casion a  success.  The  money  raised 
will  be  used  in  sending  a.  ship  to 
France  to  "free  the  anti-fascist 
fighters  of  Spain  who  are  now  in- 
terned in  French,  concentration 
camps. 


Critics  Praise 

Wholesale 

Mikado 

"Hilarious,  interesting/'  pro- 
claimed the  reviewers  of  Wholesale 
Mikadi^nioT!uce<I^ 
Group  of  Local  65.  Playing  to  a 
capacity  audience  at  the  Inter- 
Trade  Union  Dramatic  Tournament 
held  in  the  Grand  Street  Settle- 
ment on  Saturday  evening,  June" 
3rd,  The  Wholesale  Mikado  evoked 
many  cries  and  bravos  for  the 
special  lyrics  "  it  contained.  The 
play  is  based  on  the  music  of  Gil- 
bert and  Sullivan,  with  new  and 
original  lyrics  and  a  novel  plot 
written  by  Rose  Morrison  and  Sol 
Molofsky,  both  members  of  Local 
65. 

The  coveted  trophy  was  won  by 
the  Transport  Workers  who  pre- 
sented "Plant  in  the  Sun"  by  Ben 
Bengal.  Local  66  received  honor- 
able mention  for  its  use  of  an 
original  script  and  the  considerable, 
zest  and  good  humor  of  the  per- 
formers. 

For  the  forcoming  fall  season, 
the  Dramatic  Group,  as  outlined  in 
a  report  given  by  Chairman  Rose 
Morrison,  intends  to  recast  and 
build  Up  the  Wholesale  Mikado  so 
that  the  entire  membership  can 
really  see  it  in  all  its  glory. 

/ 
LARGE    REPETOIRE 

At  its  last  meeting,  the  Dramatic 
Group  mapped  out  plans  for  the 
1989-1940  season,  calling  for 
several  one  act  plays,  and  a  series 
of  skits  and  sketches  to  be  pre- 
sented at  the  Monthly  socials  held 
in  the  Union  Hall.  This  is  in  addi- 
tion to  a  variety  program  every 
second  month  which  will  feature 
competitive  entertainment  by  the 
membership  at  large  and  prizes 
presented  to  the  best  act. 
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100,000  Throng  fo  Labor  Festival 
Wholesale  Mik^  Wj*s i^«a# 


Labor's   own   two   days   at  the 

.  -World's    Fair,    sponsoi^d-^hy^ttRT 

Trade  Union  Athletic  Association 

,on' the  successive  Sundays  of  June 

.  Sflth  and  July-  7th,  brought  out  ;a 

happy    throng    of    100,000    trade 

unionists  and  their  families  to  eele- 

%  brate  Labor's  Peace  Day  and  the 

End  Discrimination  in  Sports  act-. 

ivities.  Peace  and  Democracy  were 

slogans,  resounding  t over  the  paths 

.    and  promenades  of  the  World  of 

— Tomi>iTow^si^)UTimTiieiTtsr^ontes^sr 

and  addresses  signalized  the  fra- 

__jtejcnaities-that-lcnifealj  wage  earn- 

.  ers  together  in  friendly  kniship. 

jfonkjngji  igfr  am nng_ihA-»M 


able  events.  #f  ■  the  tw©  days  were 


— the'  vivacious  performances  of  the 
.  ''Wholesale  Mikado"  by  the"  Dram 
Group,  As  a  result  of  these  appear- 
ances, the  new  paper,.  PM,  featured 
the  players  in  a  full  page  of  pic- 
tures in  its  July  4th  issue.  The 
play  added  new  laurels  to(  the  rank 
and  file  spirit  of  Local  65,  when 
the  show,  which  depicts  the  Union's 
policies  and  program,  was  publicly 
hailed  as  the  amateur  production 
with  the  best  trade  union  message. 
Many   reojiiestfl- f or  guest   appear- 


ances  of  the  Dram  groupers  are 
pouring  in  from  many  sections  of 
the  city,  as  the  'Wholesale  Mikado' 
has  gained  national  prqniinence. 
— Vocal»  dramatio  and-instrumental- 
entertainment  provided  by  a  num- 
ber of -other  trade  unions  were  on 
..a  qualitative  level  which  ottered  a 
marked  contrast  to  the  general  run 
of  amusements  at  the  Fair. 


The  members  of  the  group  will 
be  taught  the  history  of  the 
theatre  and  stage  technique.  In 
order  to  fulfill  its  program  for  the 
coming  year,  Rose  Morrison  im- 
pressed on  the  group  that  they^will 
have  te%e-more  critical  of  the'type 
of  show  put  on  for  the  membership. 

The  members  of  the  Dramatic 
Group  are  searching  for  the  talent 
that  must  exist  amidst  the  4,000 
members  of  Local  65. 

"Who  known."  Rose  Morrison 
said,  "We  may  have  another  John 
Garfield  who  started  the  same  way, 
or  a  Helen  Kayes  who  was  in  an 
amateur  group  for  many  years. 
We  give  our  members  who  have  a 
desire  to  act  a  chance  to  do  so  and 
it  is  our  job  to  find  these  people 
and  invite  them  to  join  our  group 
and  take  part  in  our  activities." 

The  Dramatic  Group  will  resume 
^ts  work  in  the  middle  of  August. 
Members    who    are    interested    in 
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gave  them  all  send-off  parties  and  I  followed  up  wotj 
long,  chatty  letters. 

We  moved  into  our  new  Tom  Mooney  Hall  early 
in  1942.   I  was  happily  ensconced  on  the  second  floor 
along  with  my  switchboard  and   mimeographing  room. 
Except  that  now  that  we  had  so  many  floors  with  people 
working  on  each  one,  I  was  prepared  for  the  much  larger 
switchboard  the  phone  company  delivered.      It  proved  to 
be  a  typical   Rube  Goldberg  contraption  and  I  wondered 
if  I  would  ever  master  it.   (Please  note  that  Rube  Gold- 
berg was  a  popular  cartoonist  at  the  time.   He  was  known 
for  his  omplicated  mechanical  contraptions  that  had  no 
particular  application  but  were  sheer  fun  to  behold. 

The  phone  company  representative  showed  up 
right  after  it  was   installed.     Twice  as  big  as  the  old  one, 
it  consisted  of  several  cords  and  holes.   On  the  left  side, 
six  long  cords  came  out  of  six  holes,  each  representing  an 
incoming  call  line.   When  activated,  it  sounded  a  loud 
buzz. 

On  the  board's  right  side  were  many  more  holes, 
one  for  each  of  the  desk  phones  assigned  to  the  staff. 
The  trick  was  for  me  to  plug  the  cord  from  an  incoming 
call  into  the  hole  belonging  to  the  person  receiving  the 
call.   And  it  had  to  be  done  quickly  and  accurately.     All 
went  well  when  staff  members  were  at  their  desks  but 
things  got  more  complicated  and  frustrating  when  they 
were  not.    . 

The  representative  was  very  patient  and  after  a 
few  days  of  trial  and  error  I  finally  got  the  hang  of  it. 
By  the  end  of  the  week,  I  surprised  myself  by  handing 
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several  calls  at  once,  at  the  same  time  greeting  visitors  to 
our  office  with  my  big  smile. 

Before  long,  I  had  built  my  job  into  something 
quite  meaningful.      When  workers  phoned  to  find  out 
about  union  membership,  and  no  organizer  was  available. 
I  would  ask,  "Can  I  help  you?"  with  emphasis  on  the  first 
person  pronoun.    When  they  asked  a  question,  I  was 
ready  with  an  enthusiastic  answer.     I'd  tell  them  what  a 
wonderful  union  we  were,  about  the  benefits  of  joining 
and  always  closed  with  an  invitation  to  visit  our  quarters 
so  I  could  personally  show  them  around.     In  other 
words,  I  was  not  just  an  impersonal  phone  answerer  and 
message-taker.     I  really  tried  to  be  the  Voice  and  Face  of 
the  Union. 

One  of  my  tasks  was  calling   the  shop  stewards 
when  necessary.   These  were  the  people  elected  by  their 
shopmates  to  be  their  union  representatives.   One  of  their 
most  tasks  was  to  bring  their  co-workers  to  a  last  minute 
noontime  picket  line  or  demonstration.       Often  starting 
at  10:00  AM,  I  would  go  down  my  list  of  stewards,  the 
address  and  phone  numbers  of  their  shops,  selecting  those 
closest  to  where  we  needed  them. 

While  waiting  for  the  steward  of  one  shop  to 
come  to  the  phone,  I  would  often  call  another  shop. 
Soon  I  was  making  three  or  four  calls  at  the  same  time, 
really  proud  of  myself  as  I  juggled  all  the  cords  without  a 
mistake.    I  became  even  more  efficient  when  I  memo- 
rized many  of  the  phone  numbers.     More  and  more  I  felt 
I  was  doing  truly  important  work. 

One  afternoon  a  man  with  a  strange  accent  and  a 
voice  I  did  not  recognize  called.   He  sounded  like  Mike 
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Quill,  but  not  quite.  When  he  asked  if  I  was  the  Face 
and  Voice  of  Local  65,  I  knew  he  was  teasing  me  and 
said,  "Okay,  who  is  this?   Do  I  know  you?" 

"No"  he  answered,    "but  you  are  the  Face  and 
Voice  in  your  union's  budget,  aren't  you?     Incidentally, 
it's  a  great  piece  of  work." 

"What  is?"  I  asked,  wanting  to  keep  him  talking. 
"The  budget  or  the  union?" 

"Both,"  he  said.    "By  the  way,  what's  your  real 
name?" 

"Rose,"  I  said.    "What's  yours?" 
\ 

"Harry,"  he  said,  and  then  added,  "And  may  I  ask, 
what's  your  last  name?: 

I  hesitated,  then  said,  "Yes,  you  may  ask.   It's 
Morrison.   And  may  I  have  the  honor  of  knowing  your 
last  name?  ?" 

"Bridges."  he  said  and  quickly  followed  with 
"Hello,  Rose  Morrison." 

I  gulped.   Harry  Bridges!    Of  course.   That  Aus- 
tralian accent.    "You  mean  --  Harry  Bridges   -  the  Face 
and  Voice  of  the  ILWU?"     (This  was  the  acronym  for 
his  International  Longshoremen's  and  Warehouse  Union.) 

He  laughed.   "The  voice  perhaps,  but  we  don't 
brag  about  the  face.    I'm  sure  yours  is  prettier." 

"But  —  but  —  are  you  calling  from  San  Francis- 
co?" 
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"No.    I'm  right  here  in  New  York  and  I  want  to 
see  Arthur  Osman  before  I  go  home.     Is  he  there?" 

"No,  he's  at  a  negotiation  right  now.   But  he 
should   be  back  about  five.   Do  you  want  him  to  call 
you?" 

"No.   I'll  come  down  to  your  new  building.  .   I've 
heard  a  lot  about  it  and  want  to  see  it  first-hand.   Will 
you  be  there?" 

"With  bells  on!"  I  said.   I  could  not  be  more  ex- 
cited if  Clark  Gable  himself  had  phoned.   I  put  the  phone 
down  slowly,   hardly  believing  I  had  spoken  to  the  leg- 
endary Harry  Bridges,  the  man  responsible  for  the  great 
general  strike  in  San  Francisco  just  a  few  years  back. 

When  my  head  stopped  spinning,  I  called  every- 
one in  the  building  to  tell  them  the  news.   I  also  made  a 
poster  and  taped  it  to  the  railing  in  front  of  my  switch- 
board. "Attention!    Harry  Bridges  will  be  here  soon  —  in 
person!" 

Arthur  and  Dave  returned,  saw  the  sign  and 
beamed.   And  then,  at  about  five-thirty  Harry  Bridges 
himself  came  in,  accompanied  by  a  big  blond  Hunk.    "So 
you're  Rose,"  he  said,  offering  his  hand.    "I'm  Harry.",  as 
though  I  couldn't  guess.      I  put  my  hand  in  his,  not 
wanting  to  let  go.   He  turned  to  the  Huink  and  said, 
"Nils,  this  is  Rose,  the  Face  and  Voice  of  the  Union." 

I  let  go  of  his  hand  and  shook  Nils'  huge  one. 
"Hi,  Nils.   Welcome  to  Local  65." 
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"Nils  is  my  buddy,"  Harry  explained,  "and  my 
bodyguard." 

The  need  for  a  bodyguard  did  not  surprise  me. 
We  all  knew  that  many  of  the  West  Coast  bosses  and  pol- 
iticians would  be  overjoyed  to  see  Harry  dead. 

I  smiled.    "You  can  relax,  Nils.   He's  perfectly 
safe  here." 

By  this  time,  Arthur,  Dave  and  a  few  others  came 
out  to  greet  our  visitors.   They  all  went  back  to  Arthur's 
office  while  I  remained  at  my  post. 

A  half-hour  later,  when  my  volunteer  relief  opera- 
tor came  in  and  I  was  about  to  have  a  cup  of  coffee,  Ar- 
thur buzzed  me  into  his  office.     Esther  Letz  was  there 
too.    "Rose,"  he  said  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  "I  hope 
you  don't  have  plans  for  the  evening." 

"No.   Why?" 

"Because  Harry  and  Nils  are  going  home  tomor- 
row and  they  want  a  night  on  the  town."     And  in  a  stage 
whisper,  he  said,  "They  asked  for  the  two  best-looking 
gals  in  the  union." 

Harry  bowed  chivalrously.    "Would  you  and  Es- 
ther give  us  the  pleasure  of  your  company?" 

I  gasped.    "You  mean  tonight?" 

"Not  tonight.   Right  now.    It's  the  Happy  Hour 
and  we're  going  to  spend  it  in  the  best  bar  in  town." 
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Assumine  he  meant  Waldorf  or  the  Plaza  Hotel. 
Esther  and  I  looked  at  each  other.   We  were  both  wearing 
ordinary  skirts  and  blouses.    "Shouldn't  we  go  home  and 
change  into  something  dressier?"  she  asked. 

"No,  you  both  look  fine.  Let's  go."   Harry 
grabbed  my  arm,  Nils  took  Esther's  and  off  we  went. 
Arthur  and  Dave  watched  us  like  two  parents  seeing  their 
daughters  off  to  the  prom. 

Yhey  had  a  car  parked  outside.   Nils  opened  the 
front  door  for  Esther,  walked  around  and  sat  down  at  the 
wheel.      Harry  opened  the  back  door  for  me,  I  pulled 
over  to  the  side  and  he  joined  me. 

We  left  8th  Street,  drove  up  to  midtown  Manhat- 
tan and  stopped  in  front  of  an  unfamiliar  office  building. 
It  was  not  exactly  the  fancy  hotel  with  the  fancy  bar  that 
we   expected.    .   It  wasn't  even  a  restaurant.   Where  had 
they  taken  us?     Esther  and  I  were  puzzled,  but  followed 
them  meekly  into  the  building  and  then  the  elevator.   We 
stopped  at  the  second  floor  and  when  the  door  opened, 
we  were  staring  at  a  bar  over  which  hung  a  hand-printed 
banner,  "Harry  Bridges,  Welcome  to  the  Newspaper 
Guild." 

So  that's  where  we  were!     At  the  headquarters  of 
one  of  New  York's  greatest  unions,  the  one  representing 
the  people   who  put  out  our  newspapers.   In  what  other 
union  could  one  get  out  of  the  elevator  and  face  a  bar? 
And  such  a  long  one  at  that? 

We  were  immediately  surrounded  by  admiring 
members  of  the  press.   There  was  much  back-slapping, 
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handshaking  and  even  a  few  hugs.   Esther  and  I  stood  by, 
smiling. 

And  then,  their  portly  president  greeted  us.   This 
was  Heywood  Broun,  the  great,  liberal  columnist  Daddy 
still  read  every  night.     How  I  wished  he  could  see  me 
now.      After  we  all  sat  down,  Harry  introduced  Esther 
and  me.    "These  gals,"  he  said,  "work  for  that  marvelous, 
progressive  New  York  warehouse  union,  Local  65!    Let's 
drink  to  them  and  their  union."     So  there  we  were,  being 
toasted  by  Heywood  Broun,  Harry  Bridges  and  some  of 
the  country's  best  reporters.   We  answered  their  ques- 
tions, talked  union,  compared  New  York  to  San  Francis- 
co, and  simply  had  a  wonderful  time. 

After  about  an  hour,  I  noticed  Nils  catching 
Harry's  eye  and  pointing  to  his  watch.     Harry  jumped  up. 
"Time  to  go,  folks.   We  have  another  date.     Thanks  for 
everything."   There  were  more  handshakes  and  hugs 
which  now  included   Esther  and  me  and  back  we  went  to 
the  car. 

This  time,  we  rode  further  uptown,  to  Harlem,  to 
Small's  Paradise,  the  famous  night  club.   Once  again,  we 
were  welcomed  warmly.   A  ringside  table  had  been  re- 
served with  the  maitre  d'  and  waiters  hovering  over  us  as 
they  took  our  orders. 

We  ate  and  drank  to  the  fabulous  music  played  by 
I  forget  which  one  of  the  famous  bands  —  Duke  Ellington 
or  Lionel  Hampton.   But  I  sure  remember  Harry  asking 
th 
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e  beautiful  young  singer  to  join  us.    She  wore  a  plain 
white  dress  that  on  her  looked  like  a  Paris  creation.   She 
sat  down  and  introduced  herself  —  Lena  Home. 

During  the  break,  some  of  the  musicians  came 
over  to  shake  hands  with  Harry.   They  all  seemed  to 
know  about  his  union  and  the  San  Francisco  general 
strike.     They  proudly  talked  about  the  Musicians'  Union's 
role  in  it.    Yes,  not  only  members  of  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony  Orchestra*  but  the  Muni  Railroad  workers,  the 
garbage  collectors  and  everyone  all  joined  the  longshore- 
men that  year.   And  Esther  and  I  were  especially  struck 
at  how  many  of  these  Harlem  musicians  had  heard  of  our 
small-by-comparison  Local  65  as  well. 

It  was  a  fantastic  evening,  one  I  hoped  would  nev- 
er end.   But  of  course  it  did.   Harry  and  Nils  had  to  leave 
the  next  morning.   They  dropped  Esther  off  at  her  apart- 
ment in  the  Bronx  and  then  drove  me  downtown  to  mine. 
I  kissed  them  both  goodnight  and  slowly  walked  upstairs 
feeling  like  Cinderella. 

Harry  Bridges,  Heywood  Broun,  Arthur,  Dave, 
and  Esther  are  all  gone  now.   And  so  are  most  of  the 
New  York  newspapers  -  the  Herald  Tribune,  the  World- 
Telegram,  the  Journal-American  and  the  Daily  Mirror 
And  with  the  disappearance  of  manufacturing  and  ware- 
housing, Local  65  is  now  just  a  shadow  of  its  former  self. 
Of  course,  my  switchboard  vanished  too.     No  longer 
does  a  live  voice  answer  the  phone.   My  job  has  been 
replaced  by  that  awful  system  of  taped  options  asking 
you  to  hit  the  right  number.      The  French  say  "The  more 
things  change,  the  more  they  remain  the  same."   Not  true. 
Unions,  telephones,  workers  theater,  and  most  jobs,  will 
never  be  the  same.   Not  for  me  anyway. 


CHAPTER  13 

May  I  remind  you  that  my  first  Turning  Points 
were  written  for  our  Senior  Center's  "Life  Stories"  group? 
After  hearing  them  some  people  were  amazed  at  how 
well  I  survived  the  Depression.   This  surprised  me   as  I 
never  thought  I  "survived."    I  thought  I  did  pretty  well. 
I  had  steady  full  time  jobs,  helped  support  my  family, 
and  was  not  out  of  work  for  long  periods.    . 

Actually,   the  30's  and  early  40's  were  a  Golden 
Age  for  me.   And  for  many  of  my  friends  too.      That 
decade  was  certainly  a  lot  better  for  my  generation  than 
for  our  immigrant  parents.   We,  after  all,  were  fairly  well 
educated  and  citizens  of  an  almost   classless  society.    We 
were  Americans,  through  and  through.   They,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,   as  newcomers  to  a  strange  country,  had  to 
struggle  to  learn  English  and  acquire  job  skills. 

Moreover,   when  I  compare  our  situation  to  that 
of  today's  young  people,  I  think  we  had  many  advantages 
over  them  too.   Yes,  our  wages  were  low,  and  women 
didn't  have  the  opportunities  they  have  today,  but  those 
low  wages  went  a  lot  further  than  today's  higher  ones. 

For  example,    my  apartment  was  in  Manhattan, 
the  city's  most  expensive  borough.   Yet,  besides  giving 
my  mother  money  every  week,  I  was  able  to  pay  my  rent 
without  taking  in  a  roommate.      And  if  I  ever  wanted  to 
move,   I  had  a  choice  of  places.       It  was  nothing  like 
the  shortage  of  affordable  housing  we  take  for  granted, 
today.   Most  buildings  had  permanent  "Apartment  for 
Let"  signs  hanging  out  front.      We   could  pick  and 
choose,  and  not  grab  the  first  thing  that  came  along. 
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Moreover.  I  didn't  need  a  car.     I  walked  to 
work.   And  when  I  went  out  evenings  or  weekends,   the 
buses  and  subways  ran  all  night.   During  the  day  they 
were  absolutely  safe;  at  night,  somewhat  less  so,  but 
I  was  careful  and  never  feared  taking  a  train  at  ten  or 
eleven  o'clock. 

Best  of  all,  my  paychecks  were  almost  intact. 
Nothing  was  taken  out  except   a  small  percent  for  Social 
Security.     And  there  were  no   sales  taxes  in  those  days 
either. 

Living  in  Manhattan  made  New  York  even  more 
magical  for  me.     Not  just  because  of  Local  65,  but  for 
its  vast  array  of  culture  whenever  I  wanted  to  enjoy  it. 
Most  of  it  was  free  or  very  low-cost,  and  available 
throughout  the   year.      Libraries  kept  long  hours  and 
were  open  six  and  seven  days  a  week.    The  great  muse- 
ums were  free.   Lectures  at  The  Cooper  Union  and  New 
School  for  Social  Research  were  free.   The  parks,  the 
Zoos  and  the  Botanic  Gardens  were  all  free. 

Movies  were  not  free,  but  they  were  cheap  and 
gave  us  a  lot  for  our  money.    In  the  neighborhoods,  we 
saw  double-features  —  two  movies  for  the  price  of  one  - 
plus  cartoons  and  news.    . 

In  Manhattan's  Times  Square  area,  the  big  movie 
houses  —  the  Capitol,  the  Paramount,  and  the  Roxy  ~ 
showed  only  one  film  —  always  a  major  first-run  feature  - 
—  plus  an  elaborate  stage  show,  called  vaudeville,  which 
consisted  of  several  acts  and  a  popular  headliner  such  as 
Frank  Sinatra,  Patty  Page,  or  Bing  Crosby.   Often  an 
honest-to-goodness  in-person  movie  star  like  Betty  Grable 
appeared.   They  also  booked  the  big  bands  of  the  period 
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-  Duke  Ellington,  Harry  James,  and  Benny  Goodman 

I  knew  these  theatres  well  because  Daddy  took  me 
occasionally  when  I  was  still  a  child  the  1920's.     It  was 
a  real  adventure  for  us,  always  followed  by  a  dish  of  ice- 
cream in  the  Automat. 

In  1927,  when  the  Roxy  Theatre  opened,  he  had  a 
pair  of  free  tickets.   This  happened  because  as  the  sales- 
man for  a  company  that  made  expensive  upholstered  fur- 
niture, he  had  made  friends  with  Samuel  Rothafel,  affec- 
tionately known  as  Roxy,   This  was  the  man  who  built 
the  theatre  and  Daddy  sold  him  four  or  five  chairs  for 
the  elegant  lobby.   Can  you  imagine  what  a  thrill  It  was  1 
for  me  to  sit  in  one  of  these  chairs? 

But  the  most  famous,  the  most  spectacular  New 
York  movie  palace  did  not  appear  till  1933.   That  was 
the  Radio  City  Music  Hall. 

How  it  came  to  be  is  an  interesting  story.   Al- 
ready a  multi-millionaire,  John  D.  Rockefeller  Jr.  had  a 
long  lease  on  several  acres  in  Manhattan  known  as  the 
"speakeasy  Belt."   Knowing  that  Roosevelt  would  soon 
repeal  Prohibition  thus  making  speakeasies  obsolete,  he 
wanted  to  gentrify  the  area,  but  realized  it  was  impossible 
in  the  failing  economy. 

Ivy  Lee,  a  brilliant  publicist  and  the  father  of  pub- 
lic relations,   came  up  an  idea.   Instead  of  thinking  about 
it  as  purely  a  business  opportunity,  why  not  consider  it  a 
public  service?     And  erect  such  beautiful  buildings  that 
corporations  will  be  proud  to  rent  space  in  them?   And 
since  the  most  profitable  businesses  in  America  were  the 
movie  studios  like  MGM  and  the  radio  broadcasters 
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like  RCA,  the  Radio  Corporation  of  America  which 
owned  NBC.  the  trick  was  to  get  them  involved. 

Rockefeller  bought  the  idea.    He  made  a  deal 
with  RCA  and  leading  movie  moguls  that  would  leave  an 
impact  on  the  city's  architectural  and  cultural  landscape. 
Using  his  vast  wealth,  he  would  erect  a  building  complex 
(named  Rockefeller  Center)   so  superior,  it  would  attract 
many  more  commercial  tenants  despite  the  Depression. 
In  Lee's  words,  the  project  "would  express  the  highest 
ideals  of  architecture  and  design  and  stand  as  a  symbol  of 
optimism  and  a  ray  of  hope." 

In  addition,  they  would  add   "the  largest,  most 
beautiful   motion  picture  theatre  in  the  world."     And  to 
attract  mass  audiences,   and  fill  all  the  seats,  it  would  be 
a  moderately  priced  "People's  Theatre"   featuring  the 
finest  first-run  films  and  stage  shows  in  a  truly  magnifi- 
cent setting.   The  live  entertainment  would  include  a 
symphony  orchestra,  a  corps  de  ballet,   the  soon-to-be- 
famous  Rockettes,  plus  first-class  vaudeville  acts.     . 

The  idea  worked.    Sam  "Roxy"  Rothafel  had  a 
hand  in  the  decorating,  but  now  that  Daddy  was  no  lon- 
ger working  for  his  old  boss,  he  did  not  benefit  from  the 
deal. 

*  *  *  *  * 

There  was  the  Broadway  theatre,  which  I've  al- 
ready described.     Although  it  was,  and  still  is,  one  of  the 
more  expensive  of  the  arts,  we  bought  discount  tickets  at 
Gray's  Drug  Store  on  Times  Square.   We  saw  Maurice 
Evans  in  Hamlet,   Katherine  Cornell  in  Joan  of  Arc,  and 
Noel  Coward  himself  in  Private  Lives.       Easier  on  our 
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pockets  were  the  Federal  Theatre  Project,  the  Mercury 
Theatre,  the  Provincetown   and  the  Cherry  Lane 
Theatres.   And  there  was  always  the  Free  Theatre  on  East 
28th  Street  run  by  an  eccentric  but  talented  producer 
named  Harry  Davenport. 

During  the  summer  when  many  theatres  closed 
down,  ,  Nick,  Irving  and  I  went  to  the  free  concerts,  the 
operas,  and  dance  recitals  in  Central  Park  and  Lewison 
Stadium.   We  saw  such   legendary  artists  as  Martha  Gra- 
ham and   Jose  Iturbi.   There  was  also  a  wonderful  pro- 
duction of  Carmen  sung  by  a  gorgeous  young  American 
soprano  whose  name  I  wish  I  could  remember. 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  difference  between  my 
generation  and  today's  young  people  is  that  except  for 
those  who  used  Installment  Plans  —  and  paid  their  bills  in 
weekly  installments  plus  a  finance  charge  —  we  were 
debt-free.      Most  of  us  lived  from  paycheck  to  paycheck. 
We   bought  only  what  we  needed  and  could  afford. 
And  there  were  no  such  things  as  credit  cards  to  tempt 
us.   Or  car  loans. 

Or  college  loans.   What  a  burden  these  monsters 
have  become!      In  my  day,  New  York  City  colleges 
were   free  to  whoever  achieved  an  85-or-more  average  on 
their  high  school  finals.     (I  imagine  other  enlightened 
cities  had  the  same  policy.)   We  knee  the  private  univer- 
sities, the  Ivy  League  schools,  were  not  for  us,  unless  we 
were  extraordinarily  gifted  like  Nick  and  Irving,  and 
qualified  for  scholarships. 

Forgive  me  if  I  paint  too  rosy  a  picture  how 
things  were  back  then.   I  am  certainly  aware  of  some  of 
the   awful  conditions  of  the  30's.   Thankfully,    many  of 


them  have  been  corrected  «  the  civil  rights  movement  in 
the  60's,  the  feminist  revolution  in  the  70's,  the  legaliza- 
tion of  abortion,  the  new  attitude  towards  marriage  or  the 
lack  of  it,  and  the  growing  acceptance  of  gay  rights   -  all 
of  these  represent  great  leaps  forward.       Although   it's 
sad  that  even  with  these  new  freedoms,  our  cost  of  living 
is  as  high  as  it  is,  and  our  government  so  unyielding 
about  the  most  crucial  issue  —  universal  health  care. 
Will  we  ever  see  it  become  the  law  of  the  land? 
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Despite  the  Depression,  there  were  few  beggars. 
The  term  "homeless"  and  "shopping  bag  lady"  was  not  in 
our  vocabulary.      What  we  did  have  were  "winos,"  alco- 
holic men  mostly  concentrated  on  a  section  of  Third  Ave- 
nue called  The  Bowery.   They  were  also  called  "Bowery 
Bums."    They  hung  out   on  the  street   and  slept  in  the 
doorways.   When  they  scraped  together  some  change, 
they  rented  a  bed  in  a  Bowery  "flophouse." 

But  even  there  we  walked  with  relative  safely,  as  . 
I  well  knew,  because  my  apartment  was  on  6th  Street  be- 
tween 2nd  Avenue  and  the  Bowery,   One  morning,  out  of 
curiosity,   I  had  breakfast  in  the  restaurant  on  my  corner 
where  the  specials  were  hand-written  with  chalk  on  the 
big  steamy  windows.     Breakfast  was  very  cheap,  ranging 
from  ten  cents  for  toast  and  coffee  to  30  cents  for  two 
large  pork  chops,  hashed-brown  potatoes  and  coffee. 

I  sat  down  at  the  counter,  the  only  woman  in  the 
place.    The  gray-haired  tired-looking  counterman  who 
had  obviously  seen  better  days,  looked  like  my  father. 
He  took  my  order  for  scrambled  eggs  and  French  fries. 
While  waiting  for  it,  I  opened  my  New  York  Times. 
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"Any  good  news  today?"  he  asked. 

"No,  just  the  usual." 

"Do  you  think  we'll  have  war  in  Europe?," 

"We  already  have,  don't  we?."  I  replied 

"Yeah,   I  guess  we'll  be  in  it  too."     He  turned  to 
get  my  order,  then  handed  it  to  me.   "I  gotta  son  your 
age.   He  might  hafta  go.   You  want  coffee,  doncha?   It 
comes  wid  der  breakfast.  " 

"Please." 

Although  the  eggs  and  potatoes  were  greasy,  the 
toast  was  stale  and  the  coffee  was  awful,   I  paid  him  and 
left  a  tip.   He  thanked  me  profusely.   I  walked  out  feeling 
sad  for  this  man  who  looked  like  my  father  and  whose 
spirit,   I  was  sure,  had  also  been  broken  by  the  De- 
pression, never  to  recover. 

Meanwhile,  between  the  remaining  Local  65  civil- 
ians and  soldiers  on  leave,  my  social  life  was  full.       My 
dates  picked  me  up  at  my   apartment  or  we  met  on  the 
steps  of  the  Astor  Hotel  on  Times  Square.   Other  times, 
we'd  meet  further  east  under  the  Biltmore  Hotel  clock. 
We  might   go  to  a  small  Chinese  restaurant  where  a  full 
dinner  was  still  only  25  cents.      Afterward  we  might  go 
to  a  movie,  or  stroll  in  Central  Park  or  walk  down  Fifth 
Avenue   to  8th  Street  and  browse  through  the  book- 
shops that  were  open  till  midnight      We  walked  every- 
where.  And  if  we  got  cold  or  tired,  the  subways  and  bus- 
es were  handy.    .   It  was  our  city  and  we  knew  it  very 
well. 
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In  warm  weather,  I  especially  loved  the  double- 
decker  Fifth  Avenue  buses.   For  five  or  ten  cents,  we 
could  board  one  downtown  at  Washington  Square  and 
ride  all  the  way  up  to  the  northern  tip  of  Manhattan,  re- 
lax in  the  peaceful  gardens  of  the  Cloisters  and  then  take 
the  bus  back  again.     It  was  an  incredible  hour-and-a-half 
of  sightseeing,  especially  romantic  if  I  could  cuddle  up 
with  someone  I  liked. 

The  good  news  was  that  our  country  was  coming 
out  of  the  Depression.     Roosevelt's  New  Deal  lived  up  to 
its  name  and  really  gave  working  people  a  better  life. 
Social  Security,  unemployment  insurance,  the  minimum 
wage,  and  the  right  to  organize   were  now  laws  of  the 
land.   We  had  more  money  to  spend  and  Big  Business 
was  right  there  enticing  us  to  do  so. 

By  contrast,  Europe  was  in  turmoil.      Hitler  was 
attacking  and  occupying  one  country  after  another.   Eng- 
land and  the  Soviet  Union  bravely  fought  back,  while  our 
own  country  sadly  remained  neutral.      In  Spain  the  peo- 
ple rebelled  against  Franco's  fascist  regime     Roosevelt, 
the  man  we  had  admired  so  much  as  a  fine  liberal  presi- 
dent, was  now  being  pressured  by  and,  unfortunately, 
listening  to  right-wing  "isolationists"  as  we  called  them. 

When  he  refused  to  help  the  Spanish  fighters, 
many  of  us  kept  marching  and  protesting,  singing  our 
union  songs  and  raising  money  for  their  ambulances  and 
medical  supplies. 

At  the  same  time,  those  European  war  clouds 
were  good  news  for  the  big  munitions  manufacturers  and 
the  smaller  wannabee's.     In  preparation  for   the  inevita- 
ble war  to  come,  they  opened  airplane  factories  and 


assorted  defense  plants,  creating   many  new  jobs   to  add 
to  our  wartime  prosperity. 

The  changing  circumstances  were  exciting,  except 
of  course  when  they  were  not.     Although  Local  65  was 
growing  rapidly,   not  every  boss  went  along  with  our 
demands.    Some   still  bitterly  fought  the  rising  tide  of 
unionism  and  refused  to  negotiate.   If  their  workers  went 
out  on  strike  they  hired  scabs  to  replace  them. 

During  one  of  these  messy  situations,  we  called 
upon  the  National  Labor  Board  to  step  in.   They  set  up  a 
hearing  to  determine  if  a  majority  of  the  workers  in  a 
particular  shop  had  indeed  signed  union  cards.   I  was 
called  as  a  witness  as  the  organizer  had  turned  the  cards 
over  to  me  for  safekeeping.     I  vouched  for  the  accuracy 
of  the  cards  and  the  majority  count. 

The  labor  arbitrator,  whose  name  I'll  never  forget, 
Mr.  Paradise,   was  questioning  Marty,  a   scab  who  had 
earlier  frequented  the  union,  pretending  to  be  a  friend. 
He  now  claimed  the  cards  were  forged.      Mr.  Paradise 
now  turned  to  me.  and  said,  "Miss  Morrison,  do  you  rec- 
ognize this  man?" 

I  rose  to  my  full  five-feet-one-and-a-half  inches,   , 
looked  at  the  s.o.b.  and  calling  upon  my  New  Theatre 
training,  dramatically  replied,   "That's  not  a  man.     That's 
a  scab."     The  line  got  me  a  round  of  applause  and  even 
Mr.  Paradise  smiled.   We  eventually  $won  our  case. 

Violence  often  erupted  when  scabs  crossed  our 
picket  lines.     Irving  Pickover,  one  of  our  strikers   was 
stabbed  to  death  by  a  scab  he  was  trying  to  stop  from 
taking  his  job.     It  was  so  sad,  so  final  —  a  terrible  blow 


to  everyone.     To  show  our  gratitude  to  his  family,  our 
union  set  i[  a  lifetime  pension  fund  for  them.     And  to 
further  memorialize  him,  the  now  best-selling  author, 
Harold  Robbins,  a  Local  65'er  at  the  time,  based  his  first 
novel  A  Stone  for  Danny  Fislter  on  the  tragic  story. 

Another  time  I  took  part  in  a  demonstration  in 
front  of  City  Hall.   Fiorello  LaGuardia  was  New  York's 
mayor  at  the  time.   Although  he  came  from  a  poor  Italian 
immigrant  family  and  had  been  a  socialist  in  his  youth, 
he  was  now  a  typical  politician,  no  longer  sympathetic  to 
workers,  picket  lines  or  demonstrations.     A  bunch  of  us 
were  on  the  sidewalk  carrying  signs  when  some  of  our 
organizers  ran  up  the  steps,  hoping  to  enter  the  building 
and  possibly  confront  the  mayor.     Among  them  was  my 
buddy,  Milt  Reverby. 

Suddenly  cops  appeared,  brandishing  their 
nightsticks.   I  saw  one  of  them  grab  Milt,  pull  his  jacket 
over  his  head  and  proceed  to  beat  and  kick  him.     (In 
those  days,  our  organizers  always  wore  jackets,  shirts  and 
ties.)   As  the  cop  beat  him  holding  the  jacket  so  tight 
Milt  couldn't  escape,  I  screamed  "Stop!  Stop!"   It  didn't 
help. 

Milt  and  the  others  were   arrested   and  sentenced 
to  ten  days  in  the  Rikers  Island  prison.   This  island  was 
part  of  the  New  York  harbor  and  ironically  had  an  excel- 
lent view  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty. 

I  had  terrible  visions  of  what  might  happen  to  him 
once  they  locked  him  up  and  mentioned  my  fears  to  Dave 
Livingston.     A  smooth  character,  much  too  impersonal 
for  my  taste,  he  said  ,  "It  may  not  be  that  bad.   Why 
don't  you  go  visit  him?" 
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"Visit  him  in  jail?   Can  I  do  that?" 

"Sure.   Tuesday  is  Visiting  Day." 

"What  do  I  do?   Just  ring  the  bell  and  ask  for  Milt 
Reverby?" 

He  laughed.    "No,  you'll  need  a  permit.   But  only 
close  family  is  allowed.   You  better  tell  them  you're  his 
fiancee."      And  he  looked  at  me  slyly.    "Are  you?" 

"No,  we're  just  good  friends.   But  thanks  for  the 
advice." 

I  applied  for  a  fiancee's  permit  and  the  ploy 
worked  although  the  cop  issuing  it  asked   "How  does  a 
nice  girl  like  you  get  mixed  up  with  a  guy  in  jail? 

I  smiled  sweetly  and  said  nothing.   He  gave  me 
the   piece  of  paper  and  told  me  to  report  at  the  dock  next 
Tuesday  morning.      A  special  Riker's  Island  Ferry  would 
take  me  to  the  prison. 

Ferry  rides  in  New  York  were  always  fun.   But 
not  this  one.   It  was  unlike  any  ferry  I'd  ever  been  on.  It 
was  actually  a  small  tugboat,  clearly  identified  as  Police 
Department  property.   About  25  of  us,  mostly  women, 
stood  on  line  on  the  cold,  damp  dock,   surrounded  by  po- 
licemen who  never  took  their  eyes  off  us.     I  couldn't 
help  feeling  like  a  prisoner  myself. 

After  we  showed  our  permits,  answered  their 
questions,  and  let  them  frisk  us,  they  allowed  us  to  get 
into  the  open  boat.   It  had  very  little  seating  space.      We 
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stood  there  silently,  huddled  together,  our  eyes  facing  the 
bleak  prison. 

Upon  landing,  we  again  formed  a  line  and  were 
led  into  a  large  gray  room,   with  anchor  fencing  set  about 
three  feet  from  the  wall     Pretty  soon  the  prisoners  were 
brought  out,  and  given  a  place  behind  the  fencing.   I  soon 
spotted  Milt   and  smiled.     I  expected  him  to  be  dressed 
in  black-and-white  striped  prison  garb,  with  his  handsome 
face  unshaven,  and  his  eyes  listless. 

But  no,  he  too  smiled  broadly  when  he  saw  me, 
was  clean-shaven  as  always,  and  wore  regular  pants  and  a 
white  shirt  (no  tie,  of  course)  It  was  such  a  strange  situa- 
tion, we  couldn't  talk  at  first.   We  looked  at  each  other 
and  touched  fingers  through  the  fence,  while  a  cop 
stood  nearby  monitoring  us. 

"How're  you  doin'?"  I  finally  asked. 

"Not  bad,"  he  said,  Tm  getting  a  pretty  good 
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"Are  you  in  a  cell  all  day?" 

"No,  I  work  in  the  laundry.   It's  not  too  bad,  real- 
ly.  How's  everything  at  the  union?" 

"Okay.   We're  just  waiting  till  you  guys  come 
back." 

They  weren't  exactly  Neil  Simon  one-liners,  but 
what  can  you  say  under  the  circumstances?   We  chatted  a 
bit  more  until  the  cop  announced  the  visit  was  over. 
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I  waved  to  Milt.    "Bye,  now." 

He  waved  back.  "See  you  next  week."  he  said,  as 
they  returned  him  to  wherever  they  kept  him. 

We  visitors  walked  out,  single  file.     I  still  felt 
like  a  prisoner.       On  the  way  to  the  ferry  I  kept  wonder- 
ing what  purpose  our  justice  system  served.   Milt  was  not 
a  criminal;  he  was  a  political  prisoner.   Would  ten  days 
on  Riker's  Island  stop  him  from  organizing?   Of  course 
not.   If  anything,   it  would  intensify  his  determination,   n. 
Which  it  did,  for  as  the  union  grew,  he  grew  with  it  and 
eventually  became  a  vice  president. 

Still,  compared  to  the  other  women  on  the  tug- 
boat, I  felt  lucky.   At  least  Milt  would  be  out  soon. 
Some  of  them,  maybe  with  children  at  home  too,  would 
have  to  wait  much  longer.   And  then  what? 

On  the  way  home,  I  couldn't  stop  thinking  of  how 
the  prison  system  was  more  often  than  not  a  revolving 
door.   I  strongly  believed,  and  still  do,  that  punishment  it- 
self is  no  solution.   It  doesn't  help  children  become  bet- 
ter children  any  more  than  it  helps  adults  become  better 
adults. 

For  a  while  the  more  progressive  prison  officials 
agreed  with  me.     Hoping  to  make  the  time  spent  behind 
bars  a  learning  experience.     They  set  up  classes  to  teach 
the  inmates  how  to  live  honest  decent  lives.   They  called 
the  prisons  "correctional  facilities"  and  the  cops  "correc- 
tion officers."   But  well-intentioned  as  they  were,  they 
didn't  do  a  very  good  job.   The  new  policy  was  an  exper- 
iment that  failed.   It  was   eventually  dropped. 


That  visit  was  a  Turning  Point  for  me.     I  began 
to  think  seriously  about  the  law  and  our  system  of  "jus- 
tice."    I  had  to  smile  as  I  thought  back  to  my  high 
school  yearbook  with  the  strange  prediction  they  had  for 
me.   The     caption  under  my  picture  described  me  as 
"The  girl  who  always  wants  to  change  things.    Someday 
she  will   change  the  horizontal  stripes  on  prison  uniforms 
to  wavy  ones." 

I  never  found  out  which   classmate    wrote  it. 
It  was  strange  because  she  had  no  way  of  knowing  that  I 
would  soon  meet  two  men,  both  involved  with  the  prison 
system,  though  in  different  ways.   And  both  would  rep- 
resent turning  points  in  my  life. 
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CHAPTER   14 

That  visit  to  the  Riker's  Island  jail  was  not  exact- 
ly a  Turning  Point,  but  it  did  leave  a  lasting  impression 
on  me. 

In  the  next  few  months  I  found  myself  getting 
restless.   I  needed  something  new  to  happen,  some  excite- 
ment in  my  life.      True,   I  had  a  good  job,  my  own 
apartment  and  had  built  a  successful  Dram  Group,  but 
I  wanted  more.   I  wanted  a  sign  of  what  my  future  might 
bring.   Where  was  I  going?   As  Yogi  Berra,  that  great 
baseball  pundit,  once  said  "If  there's  a  fork  in  the  road, 
take  it!"   Except  I  didn't  see  any  fork  in  my  road!   Not 
even  a  hint  of  one. 

Of  one  thing  I  was  certain.   I  didn't  want  to  go 
back  to  college.     There  was  no  field  I  wanted  to  learn 
about  that  I  couldn't  learn  from  a  book.   And   apparently 
my  dream  of  being  a  playwright  or  other  kind  of  writer, 
was  so  repressed,  I  never  thought  about  it. 

Actually,  I  was  puzzled  about  my  place  on  the 
staff.      It  was  clear  that  I  was  not  in  the  same  league  as 
Esther  Letz.    She  started  out  as  Arthur's  secretary  but 
soon  advanced  to  negotiating  contracts  side  by  side  with 
our  male  business  agents.     Why  hadn't  I  been  tapped  for 
that  kind  of  job?   Was  she  smarter  than  I?      Or  more 
lucid?   More  articulate? 

Or  could  it  be  that  she  was  a  more  dedicated 
Communist?     I  was  fairly  sure  she  was  a  member  of  the 
Party,   as  so  many  of  our  staff  were  —  and  I  was  not. 
I  was  sympathetic  but  I  simply  could  not  spout  the  Party 
Line  as  glibly  as  they  all  seemed  to. 


As  she  was   so  intelligent,  I  couldn't  understand 
how  she  accepted  it.      Why  didn't  she  raise  questions  as 
I  did?     Or  did  she  do  so  behind  closed  doors,  when  I 
wasn't  there?     Or  was  she  more  disciplined  than  I,  and 
knew  how  to  keep  her  mouth  shut?      Looking  back  now, 
I  wish  I  had  discussed   this  with  her.         It  would  have 
been  good  to  know  if  I  merely  lacked  her  ability,  or  if  I 
was  not  politically  reliable  enough. 

On  a  more  personal  note,    I  must  also  admit 
I  envied  two  of  the  women  in  our  Organization  Depart- 
ment who  were  married  to  organizers.     I  assumed  they 
led  charmed  lives  and  wanted  the  same  thing  for  myself. 
But  there  too,  my  thoughts  were  ambivalent.   While 
I  hoped  to  marry  and  have  a  family  some  day,    I  wasn't 
too  sure  about  the  marriage  part.   My  parents  were  hardly 
role  models.   And  I  was  recently  shocked  to  learn  that 
Rhoda  and  Burne  Hogarth,  my  ideal  couple,  were  now 
divorced. 

Divorce  was  becoming  more  common  than  ever  . 
Yet  it  was  such  a  messy,  expensive  process  --  and  clear 
proof  that  the   marriage  certificate   was  no  guarantee  of 
"living  happily  ever  after."     I  would  gladly  "live  happily 
in  sin"   for  as  long  as  the  relationship  lasted  to   avoid  the 
legal  hassle  when  it  no  longer  did. 

Besides,  no  one  had  proposed  to  me  in  some  time. 
Certainly  not  Harold,  who  was  no  longer  my  steady 
boyfriend.   He  told  me  he  had  no  interest  in   marriage 
and/or  a  family.     His  ambition  was  to  write  a  successful 
Broadway  play,  except  that  he  wasn't  even  writing  an 
unsuccessful  one.     His  excuse  was  that  with  his  full-time 
job  as  an  advertising  copywriter,  he   couldn't  face  a  type- 
writer in  the  evening.      I  wondered  if  his  one-act  pub- 


lished  play  was  a  fluke,  if  he  was  just  a  flash-in-the-pan 
playwright.   But  when  I  brought  the  subject  up,  he  re- 
fused to  discuss  it.   Just  as  he  refused  to  discuss  marriage 
or  living  together. 

"Why  can't  we  continue  as  we  are?"   he  would 
ask,  sometimes  angrily.   Not  wanting  to  argue,  I  acqui- 
esced, though   I  knew  it  was  a  matter  of  time  when  we 
would  split  -  as  soon  as  I  found  a  replacement. 

*  *  *  *  * 

We  weren't  in  13  Astor  Place  long  before  it  was 
obvious  to  everyone  that  our  Finance  Department  was  in 
shambles.     Louis  Levine  had  been  the  treasurer  from  the 
day  the  union  began.   Its  constant  growth,  instead  of  be- 
ing a  challenge  to  him  was  one  big  headache.        He 
simply  did  not  have  the  desire  or  the  curiosity  to  learn 
how  to  keep  up  with  it. 

He  also  made  no  bones  about  his  resentment  of 
Bernard  L.  Klein,  the  CPA  who  periodically  audited  his 
books.     In   desperation,  this  proud   man  went  to  Arthur 
who  agreed  that  Louis  had  reached  the  "level  of  his  in- 
competence." 

Arthur  was  blunt.    "You're  right,  Bernie.      I  will 
let  Louis  go,  if  you  will  come  on  staff  and  take  his 
place?" 

His  directness  took  Bernie  by  surprise.   It  should 
not  have,  because  it  was  this  quality,  among  others,   that 
made  Arthur  such  a  great  leader.   And  although  Bernie 
was  ten  years  older,  he  had  great  admiration  for  the 
younger  man. 
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"Come  on,  Arthur,"  he  replied.    "You  know  that's 
impossible.   I've  spent  years  building  up  my  practice. 
Some  of  my  clients  have  been  with  me  from  the  day 
I  opened  my  office.   While  I'm  proud  to  be  associated 
with  65,  you  can't  expect  me  to  give  them  up  and  con- 
centrate on  you." 

"I  don't  expect  you  to  do  anything.   I'm  simply  of- 
fering you  the  job.   Do  you  want  to  run  our  Finance  De- 
partment or  don't  you?" 

"That's  a  tough  one.   You're  asking  me  to  make  a 
big  sacrifice." 

Arthur  laughed.    "I'm  known  for  that,  Bernie.   It 
all  depends  on  how  strongly  you  feel  about  us.   About 
our  cause  and  our  future." 

We  all  knew  the  kind  of  sacrifices  Arthur  had 
made  to  build  our  union.   With  his  skills,  he  could  have 
been  a  rich  man.   He  could  have  started  his  own  business 
in  any  field  he  chose.     Or,  if  he  preferred  working  for  a 
big  corporation,  he  surely  could  have  earned  much  more 
than  he  made  as  president  of  Local  65,  but  he  insisted  on 
getting  no  more  than  the  highest  paid  union  members  got 
on  their  jobs.   He  even  refused  to  let  the  union   buy  him 
a  car  because  so  few  of  our  members  owned  one. 

Seeing  how  torn  Bernie  was,  he  said,  "Don't  look 
so  glum.   I  can  wait  for  your  answer.   Talk  it  over  with 
Barbara  and  let  me  know  what  the  two  of  you  decide." 

A  few  days  later,  Bernie  came  back,  all  smiles. 
"Dammit,  Arthur,  you  know  me  better  than  I  know  my- 
self.  And  so  does  my  wife.   She  wants  me  to  do  it  be 
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cause  she  believes  in  you  and  because  it's  a  challenge  for 
me.     How  about  that?" 


Arthur  smiled.    "I  always  knew  she  was  a  wise 


woman." 


"But  I  have  one  condition.   Just  in  case  it  doesn't 
work  out,   I  need  a  time-frame.      Let's  say  we  give  it 
about  six  months.   I  think  I  can  manage  it  and  still  hold 
on  to  my  favorite  clients.   Is  that  a  deal?" 

"Yes.  said  Arthur,    "it  is."   They  worked  out  the 
financial  details  and  shook  hands  warmly. 

Arthur  wasted  no  time.   He  told  poor  Louis  the 
news.   First  the  bad  news  —  that  he  was  letting  him  go  - 
and  then  the  good  news  —  that  he  was  giving  him  a  gen- 
erous severance  check  and  would  get  him  a  job  in  a  un- 
ion shop  if  he  wanted.     It  was  not  a  pleasant  task,  but 
another  example  of  Arthur's  directness.   Louis  accepted 
the  severance  pay  and  turned  down  the  job  offer.   He 
walked  out  of  the  office  without  saying  goodbye  to  any- 
one and  never  forgave  his  old  friend  for  what  happened. 

Although  we  all  knew  Bernie  casually,  Arthur 
now  introduced  him  as  a  new  staff  member.   He  would 
be  our  "systems  consultant." 

One  of  the  organizers  laughed  and  said,  "You 
mean   "efficiency  expert"  don't  you?"   These  were  of 
course  fighting  words  among  trade  unionists.   Usually 
when  employers  hired   "efficiency  experts"  it  was  to  cut 
costs,  speed  up  the  work,  and  eliminate  jobs. 
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"No,"  Arthur  replied.    "Nothing  like  that.   Hiring 
Bernie  is  a  very  positive  step  for  us  and  I'll  thank  you  all 
to  cooperate." 

Bernie  set  up  an  office  and  had  another  meeting 
with  Arthur.    "I'll  need  an  assistant,"  he  said,  "the  best 
technical  worker  you  have  —  a  gal  who  can  type,   take 
dictation,   and  is  not  afraid  of  numbers.     Do  you  have 
such  a  person?" 

"We  sure  do.      Rose  Morrison.    She'll  fit  the  bill 
perfectly." 

"Rose,  the  switchboard  operator?" 

"That's  just  one  of  her  skills.   Talk  to  her  and  see 
for  yourself." 

Bernie  called  me  into  his  office  and  told  me  how 
highly  Arthur  had  recommended  me.   I  was  flattered,  of 
course,  though  unsure  of  what  this  accountant  expected  of 
me.   I  had  never  had  much  to  say  to  him,   merely  greet- 
ing him  politely  when  he  came  into  our  office.   He  struck 
me  as  being  a  rather  dour  person,  a  typical  accountant, 
totally  absorbed  in  his  paperwork. 

He  explained  that  he  wanted  not  just  a  secretary 
but  a  real  assistant.   He  would  show  me   how  he  planned 
office  systems,  designed  forms,  and  bought  new  equip- 
ment,     As  he  talked,  I  became  more  interested,  manag- 
ing at  the  same  time  not  to  reveal   my  dislike  of  being  an 
"assistant."     In  my  wildest  dreams,  I  never  thought  this 
kind  of  job  would  materialize  for  me  in  Local  65. 
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"Wow! "I  said,   This  is  going  to  be  an  adventure!." 

His  eyes  lit  up.  "An  adventure?  That's  an  inter- 
esting word.  Most  people  are  bored  by  record-keeping. 
How  come  you're  not?" 

I  told  him.    "It's  in  my  blood.   When  I  was  a  little 
girl,  my  father  was  a  furniture  salesman.   Every  evening 
he  sat  down  with  me  and  let  me  total  his  orders.   It  was  a 
game  we  played  together.   None  of  my  friends  had  a  fa- 
ther like  mine." 

"And  you've  been  interested  in  numbers  ever 
since?" 

"Right  through  high  school,  math  was  my  best 
subject.   I  loved  algebra  and  geometry." 

"Why?   What's  so  special  about  them?" 

I  had  to  think  about  that.    "Mostly  that  there's  a 
right  and  wrong  answer,"  I  said.    "It's  black  and  white. 
And  yet,  there's  enough  gray  to  make  it  creative  —  like 
the  problem-solving  aspect.   I  love  figuring  out  the  solu- 
tion  -  or  solutions  --  to  an  algebra  problem.  An  old  boss 
once  told  me  I  was  a  problem-solver  because  I  figured 
out  better  ways  to  do  things.   I  guess  I  learned  it  in  my 
algebra  and  geometry  classes." 

Bernie  kept  staring  at  me,  wreathed  in  smiles  and 
nodding  his  head.  How  did  I  ever  think  of  him  as  dour? 
Listening  to  me,  he  was  so  excited  as  he  got  up  from  his 
chair,  I  was  sure  he  was  going  to  hug  me.  If  he  wanted 
to,  he  must  have  repressed  it  as  inappropriate  and  took 
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my  hand  instead.    "Rose,"  he  said,  "you  and  I  are  going 
to  make  beautiful  music  together." 

And  so  we  entered  into  a  working  relationship  that 
was  the  best  thing  that  could  have  happened.       Bernie 
really  inspired  me,  even  more  than  Arthur  Osman  did. 
Gone  were  the  doubts  that  plagued  me  just  a  short  time 
before.   He  and  I  talked  the  same  language.   He  was  de- 
lighted that  I  saw  office  work  as  a  creative   outlet.     And 
I  was  delighted  that  he  dignified  this  quality  I  had  that 
some  people  thought  was  kind  of  weird. 

Yes,  we  were  a  perfect  match.   At  last  I  had  the 
chance  to  use  my  varied  skills  for  such  a  good  cause. 
We  were  both  passionate  about  office  systems!    Few  of 
his  clients  gave  him  full  range  to  do  what  he  wanted  — 
namely  to  organize  an  office  into  a  smoothly  functioning 
operation.   All  they  required  were  his  monthly  Profit  and 
Loss  statements   and  yearly  tax  returns. 

It  was  fun  for  both  of  us.   When  we  talked, 
Bernie  took  me  up  to  the  mountain,  so  to  speak,  and  gave 
me  an  idea  of  what  we  could  do  —  the  equipment  we 
would  buy,  the  forms  we  would  generate  and  the  infor- 
mation we  would  gather.   This  was  office  work  on  a  lev- 
el different  from  anything  I  did  before. 

We  hired  Devola,  a  devoted  switchboard  volunteer 
to  replace  me.     Bernie  and  I  moved  into  the  finance  de- 
partment, and  joined  Marion,   the  young  woman  who  had 
worked  there  under  Louis  Levine.     . 

We  had  five  cashier-windows  for  collecting  dues. 
Every  evening,  the  three  of  us  worked  three  of  them. 
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When  the  lines  got  too  long,  we  added  volunteers  from 
the  pool  of  rank-and-filers  we  were  training. 

Bernie  and  I  studied  the  primitive  procedure  they 
followed.     Although  I  don't  remember  the  details  any 
more,  I  know  there  were  hand-written  receipts  that  took 
too  much  time  to  write.      This  resulted  in  long  lines  at 
the  windows  that  did  not   sit  well  with  the  members, 
especially  as  we  required  them  to  pay  dues  in  person. 
(The  logic  behind  this  policy  was  to  encourage  members 
to  "make  the  union  their  second  home,"   except  that 
many  of  them  had  no  such  need.   When  they  complained 
to  me,  I  could  hardly  blame  them.   I  had  to  explain  it 
was  an  Executive  Board  decision,  not  mine. 

"Then  you  ought  to  change  it."  they  replied. 

They  were  right.   It  took  some  effort,  and  we 
eventually  did  change  the  rule.   We  allowed  the  shop 
stewards  to  bring  us  the  dues  in  bulk.  But  before  that 
happened,  Bernie  and  I  had  already  planned  to  streamline 
the  dues-paying  process  by  mechanizing  it. 

Just  as  I  had  been  thrilled  to  visit  the  A.B.Dick 
showroom  (or  was  it  Gestetner?)   with  Arthur  to  buy  our 
new  mimeograph,  I  felt  the  same  "high"  at  the  National 
Cash  Register  Company  with  Bernie.      I  couldn't  take 
my  eyes  off  the  vast  array  of  office  equipment,. 

Although  we  were  only  buying  cash  registers,  the 
display  reinforced  my  ideas  of  what  socialists  could  learn 
from  these  citadels  of  Big  Business.   I  was  sure  that 
some  day,  we  would  take  what  the  capitalist  world  had 
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developed  for  employers  and  make  it  our  own.     I  wanted 
to  be  ready  for  it.   And  with  Bernie  Klein,  I  knew  I 
would  get  a  crash  course  in  capitalist  accounting  and  of- 
fice procedures  equal  to  anything  I  might  learn  in  college. 

Cash  registers  were  just  the  beginning  of  my  edu- 
cation.    As  Bernie  visualized  it,   our  mission  was  to  pull 
a  rabbit  out  of  a  hat  as  often  as  possible,  whether  a  new 
form,  an  easier  procedure,  or  a  more  detailed  statistical 
report.     I  found  myself  thinking  of  things  all  the  time, 
even  on  weekends.     It  got  so,  I  couldn't  wait  for  Monday 
morning  to  see  the  look  on  Bernie's  face  when  I  de- 
scribed my  latest   brainstorm.     Just  as  he  waited  for  that 
look  on  my  face  as  he  described  his. 

I  loved  to  design  new  forms.   It  probably  started 
with  my  Lane  Bryant  days  when  I  had  to  read  those  tiny, 
cramped  coupons.   My  forms,  no  matter  how  involved, 
would  always  be  easy  to  read  and  easy  to  fill  out. 

Harold  was  not  at  all  pleased  by  my  new  enthusi- 
asm and  resented  Bernie's  influence.      He  said  I  was  ob- 
sessed.  And  he  was  right.   I  was  indeed  obsessed,  but  I 
wouldn't  give  it  up.   It  was  the  most  stimulating  work  I 
had  ever  done.      Inevitably,  the  gap  between  us  widened. 
We  argued  more,  and  began  to  drift  apart.   When  we  fi- 
nally split,   instead  of  being  crushed,  I  was  actually  re- 
lieved.  I  wondered  if  he  would  ever  write  another  play. 

Oddly  enough,  he  did,  but  much  later.   He  sold  it 
to  the  NBC  Matinee  Theatre  who  aired  it  in  1956.    When 
I  ran  into  him  many  years  later,  he  was  married,   but  had 
no  children  and  was  taught  Playwrighting  at  the  New 
School  of  Social  Research.   He  invited  me  to  sit  in  on  his 
course,   Which  I  did  and  was  not  impressed.   As  George 
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Bernard  Shaw  cynically  said,  "Those  who  can,  do;  those 
who  cannot,  teach" 


*  #  *  *  * 


Before  long,  the  dues-collection  was  working 
smoothly.   We  then  installed  a  National  Cash  Register 
bookkeeping  machine  and  I  finally  learned  the  mysteries 
of  the  general  ledger,  the  basis  of  full-charge,   double- 
entry  bookkeeping.     It  was  much  easier  than  I'd  been  led 
to  believe.   It  was  as  precise  as  algebra,  yet  at  the  same 
time  left  room  for  creative  solutions.     We  must  have 
worked  out  systems  for  all  phases  of  the  work,  but 
strangely  enough,  I  have  no  memory  of  them  as  we  soon 
began  work  on  our  next  project  —  the  Hiring  Hall. 

This  was  a  crucial  department,  as  all  our  union 
contracts  contained  a  "closed  shop"  clause.   This  clause 
specified  that,  except  for  management,   every  one  of  its 
jobs  must  be  held  by  a  union  member.   Whenever  there's 
an  opening,  the  employer  must   give  us  first  crack  at 
filling  it.   If  we  can  not  do  so  within  a  certain  time,  he 
can  hire  someone  from  the  "outside"   but  with  the  provi- 
so that  the  new  person  join  our  union. 

In  most  cases,  it  was  easy  to  fill  the  jobs  from  our 
pool  of  unemployed  members.   However,  there  were 
times  when  we  had  more  job  requests  than  people  to  fill 
them.    Sometimes  it  was  the  other  way  round.   Either 
way,  we  were  strongly  committed  to  an  open,  honest  hir- 
ing procedure. 
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Rule  Number  One  was  that  No  job  could  be  kept 
secret.     Our  dispatcher,  Kenny  Sherbell,  kept  a  clip- 
board listing  every  job  opening.   Each  opening  was  also 
written  on  a  blackboard  for  all  to  see.   But  as  the  union 
grew  and  the  number  of  jobs  increased,  we  knew  it  was 
time  to  streamline. 

When  Bernie  and  I   discussed  the  problem  with 
Ken,  he  told  us  the  National  Maritime  Union  had  an  in- 
teresting approach,  one  we  might  look  into. 

Bernie  jumped  at  the  idea  and  the  three  of  us  ar- 
ranged to  visit  them. 

The  man  in  charge  was  justifiably  proud  of  their 
system.   He  showed  us  how  their  jobs  were  printed  on 
movable  cardboard  discs  all  hanging  on  the  wall.     As  he 
described  in  detail  how  they  worked,  we  recognized  the 
idea  was  a  good  springboard  for  us. 
\ 

We  liked  the  flexibility  of  the  movable  disc.   If 
someone  was  out  being  interviewed  for  the  job  ,  we 
could  move  it  to  a  "Pending"  Section.   If  he  or  she  was 
hired,  we  could  remove  it  altogether.    We  set  it  up  —  and 
in  a  week  or  so,  we  had  it  working.   Everyone  was  de- 
lighted with  the  improvement. 

I  remember  it  so  well  that  years  later,  when  my 
husband  and  I  ran  our  Direct  Mailing  and  Addressing 
Company,  I  told  him  about  this  system  of  movable  discs 
and  we  applied  it  to  our  mailing  jobs  in  a  similar  fashion. 
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Our  customers  were  mostly  large  corporations 
who  did  bulk  mailings  for  fund-raising  campaigns, 
magazine  subscriptions  and  various  mail  order  catalogs.. 
These  mailings  are  now  called  "junk  mail"  —  a  term 
I  never  liked  for  obvious  reasons.   It's  true  that  many  of 
the  recipients  don't  even  open  the  envelope  to  read  what's 
inside.   They  are  more  likely  to  toss  it  into  the  waste  bas- 
ket, causing  environmentalists  to  protest   about  the  trees 
that  died  to  provide  the  wasted  paper.   But  none  of  this 
bothers  the  senders,  as  they  only  need  a  small  percent 
of  replies  to  make  their  profit. 

Here's  how  the  movable  discs  worked  for  us.   Our 
customers  would  arrange  with  their  printers  to  send  us  the 
components  of  each  mailing  —  the  outside  envelope,  the 
address  labels  to  be  affixed,  the  letter,  the  Order  Form, 
the  Business  Reply  Envelope,   and  whatever  else  they 
were  mailing.       Each  component  had  its  own  disc.  Five 
components?  Five  discs.     Since  they  all  had  to  be  in  our 
shop  before  we  could  start  inserting  them,  but  as  they 
came  in  at  different  times,   often  from  different  printers, 
the  discs  helped  us  keep  track  of  them. 

When  a  customer  called  to  find  out  how  his  job 
was  doing,  we  could  tell  him  at  once.   If  the  job  had 
five  parts  and  only  four  discs  were  hanging,  we  knew  one 
was  missing. 

It  also  worked  well  for  us  when  prospective  cli- 
ents visited  our  premises.   They  couldn't  help  being  im- 
pressed with  our  visible  system  as  none  of  our  competi- 
tors had  anything  like  it.   We  were  unique.   And  so,  they 
became  our  customers. 

*   *   *   *   * 
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Back  to  the  Hiring  Hall  —   once  the   discs  were 
working,  Bernie  and  I  designed  new  forms  for  dispatch- 
ing people  to  the  job,  and  improved  our  records  so  we 
knew  exactly  how  many  jobs  we  filled  each  day/      Ev- 
eryone was  pleased  with  our  improvements. 

Working  with  Bernie  Klein  was  a  big  Turning 
Point  in  my  life.   He  developed  my  natural  talent  for 
numbers  and  problem-solving  into  a  professional  skill. 
I  couldn't  have  asked  for  a  better  teacher. 
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CHAPTER  15 

The   time  with  Bernie  Klein  ended  much  sooner 
than  I  expected.     Or  wanted  it  to.     After  we  finished  our 
work  in  the  Hiring  Hall,  I  assumed  we  would  move  up- 
stairs to  the  Organization  Department.   And  if  not  there 
then  to  Jack  Paley's  Recreation  Department. 

But  neither  one  was  meant  to  be.   Organization 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  Arthur,  Dave  and  Esther 
functioned  very  well.   Their  contracts  and  other  docu- 
ments were  in  good  shape,  carefully  filed  with  instant  ac- 
cessibility when  needed. 

Jack  still  ran  the  Recreation  Department,  single- 
handedly.     He  didn't  need  any  help  because  with  so 
many  young  men  in  service,  our  recreational  and  cultural 
activities  were  sadly  reduced/      Jack's  main  project  was 
New  Voices,  the  thoroughly  professional  newspaper  he 
put  out  every  week 

I  couldn't  believe  there  was  nothing  for  Bernie 
and  me  to  do,  but  it  was  true.   Our  mission  was  accom- 
plished.    Bernie  went  back  to  his  practice,  while  continu- 
ing to  be  our  regular  accountant.   I  became  the  head  of 
the  Finance  Department,  but  was  not  named  Treasurer. 
I  don't  remember  if  I  even  asked  for  that  honor.   Nor  do  I 
recall  who,  if  anyone,  was.   Nor  do  I  recall  being  terribly 
upset  about  it.   It's  just  one  big  blur. 

For  the  first  time,  Local  65  had  lost  its  excitement 
for  me.     When  World  War  II  got  under  way,  most  of  our 
Dram  Group  men  were  gone.   And  one  of  our  women 
too.   My  dear  friend  Esther  Feinman  was  in  Florida, 
where  she  joined  the  WAC  (Women's  Army  Corps.)     , 


So  there   I  was,  27  years  old  with  my  life  once  again  at  a 
standstill.   I  dated  a  few  union  members  who  had  not 
been  called  to  serve,  and  some  who  came  back  to  visit 
before  going  overseas,  but  there  was  no  romance.   Good 
companions?   Yes?   Escorts  to  our  Saturday  Night  So- 
cials?  Yes.   But  lovers?   No. 
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One  Sunday  afternoon,  as  I  was  standing  on  a  cor- 
ner of  Second  Avenue,  waiting  for  the  light  to  change, 
when   a  young  man  politely  asked  if  he  could  join  me.   I 
turned  to  look  at  him.   He  was  of  medium  build,  clean- 
cut  and  well  groomed. 

I  laughed.   "Why  not?   The  streets  are  free." 

When  the  light  changed,  we  crossed  the  together 
and  continued  walking. 

"By  the  way,"  he  said,  "my  name  i  Murray. 
What's  yours?" 

"Rose,"  I  said. 

"Rose?   That's  my  mother's  name.   But  everyone 
calls  her  Rosie.   Mind  if  I  call  you  Rosie?" 

"No,  it's  okay."    I  didn't  know  him  well  enough  to 
say  that  I  loved  being  called  Rosie  -  that  only  certain 
people   ~  people  who  were  really  fond  of  me,  people  to 
whom  I  appealed  in  some  special  way,  like  my  father, 
Ben  Irwin,  Paul  Appel  and  Elsie  Lewinsohn,  instinctively 
called  me  Rosie.     I  never  asked  them  to  do  so.  .   It  sim- 
ply came  from  them  first.     Was  this  now  a  sign  that 
Murray  was  going  to  be  a  special  someone  in  my  life? 
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He  asked  me  what  I  did  for  a  living.    I  told  him 
about  the  union,  Local  65.   Was  he  familiar  with  it?   No, 
he  wasn't.   That  was  strange.   Didn't  he  read  the  papers? 
We  were  mentioned  quite  often,  especially  in  stories 
about  a  picket  line  or  demonstration.  "What  about 

you?"  I  asked.  "What  do  you  do?" 

"I  work  for  the  government."  he  said,  and 
switched  back  to  talking  about  me.    "What  do  you  do 
when  you're  not  working?   Go  to  the  movies  much?" 

"No.  Only  when  there's  something  special  I  want 
to  see.   I  prefer  reading.     How  about  you?" 

"I  haven't  been  to  a  movie  in  years.  And  I'm  not 
much  of  a  reader.  I  have  such  crazy  hours.  Sometimes  I 
work  a  12-hour  shift  and  then  I  sleep  12  hours. 

As  we  approached  the  bus  stop,  he  said  "Matter  of 
fact,  I  have  to  catch  this  bus  and  go  to  work  now.   Can  I 
have  your  phone  number?     I'd  like  to  see  you  again." 

"Okay.   My  name  is  Rose  Morrison  and  I'm  in  the 
Manhattan  phone  book."     I  never  trusted  guys  who  wrote 
my  phone  number  on  a  match  book  cover.   If  they  were 
really  interested,  they'd  remember  my  full  name  and  take 
the  trouble  to  look  me  up. 

The  bus  came.   He  boarded  it,  waved  and  said, 
"Bye,  Rosie." 

I  continued  walking.   The  clock  on  the  14th  St. 
tower  said  it  was  4:15  on  a  Sunday  afternoon.   What  kind 
of  government  work  could  he  be  doing  at  that  hour? 
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For  the  next  few  days  I  found  myself  thinking  of 
him  quite  often.   He  seemed  so  nice  and  he  called  me 
Rosie.   And  there  was  this  mystery  about  him.    Would  he 
call  me? 

Yes,  he  did.   On  Saturday  morning.    "Hi,  Rosie. 
Guess  who?" 

"Hello,  Murray.   I  was  wondering  what  happened 
to  you." 

"Like  I  told  you,  I  have  crazy  hours.  A  really 
weird  schedule.  How  about  lunch  this  afternoon  and  a 
trip  to  the  zoo?" 

That  was  a  strange  request.  .   Why  Saturday  after- 
noon?  Why  not  Friday  or  Saturday  evening?   Could  he 
have  a  steady  girl-friend?   Or  was  he  possibly  married? 
No,  he  didn't  look  like  he'd  lead  a  double  life.      I'd  have 
to  find  out. 

So  I  said,  "Sure.   Pick  me  up  at  my  apartment  at 
one  o'clock.   Okay?" 

"Fine.    I'll  be  there.   The  address  in  the  phone 
book?   226  East  6th  Street.   Right?   What  apartment?" 

"5-A.    It's  a  5-floor  walkup." 

I  really  looked  forward  to  that  date  even  if  it  was 
only  for  Saturday  afternoon.    .   It  was  the  first  I  had  in  a 
long  time  with  someone  not  connected  with  the  union  and 
I  wondered  how  it  would  turn  out.    Since  he  worked  for 
the  government,  would  my  left-wing  politics  frighten 
him?     What  would  we  talk  about?   What,  if  anything, 
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did  we  have  in  common?     As  union  members  we   were 
usually  on  familiar  ground.   There  was  always   some  cur- 
rent event  or  aspect  of  the  union  to  discuss.   This  often 
made  our  conversation  so  predictable,  that  to  keep  things 
lively,  I  occasionally  took  an  opposite  point  of  view. 
I  enjoyed  shocking  them  his  way.   They  were  mostly 
such  determined  party-liners.     I  learned  to  expect  serious 
lectures  from  him  ~  another  reason  I  knew  they  didn't 
qualify  as  Mr.  Right,   It  was  too  bad,   because  with  so 
few  eligible  men  around  I  was  forced  to  look  elsewhere 
for  a  mate.  Maybe  Murray  would  fit  the  bill. 

Our  first  date  was  very  pleasant.   We  had  lunch  in 
a  little  restaurant  on  Second  Ave.   and  then  took  the  dou- 
ble-decker Fifth  Avenue  bus  up  to  Central  Park.   It  was  a 
beautiful  spring  day,  ideal  for  sitting  in  the  upper  deck 
and  watching  the  crowds  on  the  streets  below. 

When  we  reached  the  park,  we  got  off  and  walked 
hand  in  hand.   I  told  him  more  about  our  fast-growing 
union,  still  surprised  he  had  never  heard  of  it.   However, 
he  seemed  sympathetic  and  definitely  thought  workers 
needed  a  union  to  represent  them. 

"How  about  you?"  I  asked.    "Is  there  any  union 
talk  where  you  work?" 

He  laughed.    ."Not  on  your  life!    The  city  would 
never  allow  it.      Not  with  Mayor  LaGuardia  in  charge!" 

"Tell  me  about  it,"  I  said.    "We  had  quite  an  expe- 
rience not  long  ago  because  of  his  anti-union  tactics. 
What  department  do  you  work  in?" 
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"I'll  tell  you,  but  don't  hold  it  against  me,  Rosie. 
You  may  not  like  what  I  do." 

":We  can't  all  be  in  love  with  our  jobs.  So  what 
is  yours?" 

He  took  a  deep  breath  and  said,  "I'm  a  prison 
guard.  For  the  City  Department  of  Corrections."  He 
looked  away. 

"Oh,  my  goodness,"    I  exclaimed.    "On  Riker's  Is- 
land?     Don't  tell  me  you're  a  guard  on  Riker's  Island." 

"Yes,  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  am.   The  city  has  quite 
a  few  jails  there,  depending  on  the  type  of  inmate.    You 
sound  like  you  know  the  place." 

"I  do.  I  was  there  a  few  months  ago,  visiting  one 
of  our  organizers.   He  was  doing  ten  days." 

"Oh,  a  political  prisoner.  That's  not  my  beat.  I 
get  the  young  kids  in  for  drugs  or  shoplifting." 

"And  you're  supposed  to  'correct'  them?"  I  put  a 
sarcastic  twist  around  the  word  "correct." 

"Isn't  that  a  joke?  There's  no  correction  in  jail. 
They're  in,  they're  out,  and  before  you  know  it,  they're 
back  in  again.   It's  a  revolving  door." 

"Then  you  probably  agree  we  need  to  change  our 
system  of—  er—  justice?'  (Another  sarcastic  twist  on  that 
one.) 
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"I  certainly  do.   But  no  one's  asking  me.    Besides, 
it's  not  going  to  happen.   And  why  should  I  change  it? 
My  job  would  be  the  first  to  go.   But  I  gotta  admit,   it 
makes  me  mad  to  see  so  many  poor  kids  in  there  because 
there  was  no  one  at  home  to  show  them  the  way.   They 
drift  into  gangs,  become  petty  thieves  or  drug  dealers  and 
most  always  get  caught.    Some  of  them  are  bright  too  -- 
bright  with  street  smarts." 

"It's  good  to  hear  you  talk  that  way,  Murray.   I 
didn't  think  prison-guards  had  heart." 

"You  can't  generalize.    Some  of  us  do.    Some  of 
us  don't." 

"You're  right.   I  shouldn't  generalize." 

"Believe  it  or  not,  I  sometimes  think  I'd  like  to 
take  one  of  those  smart  kids  under  my  wing  and  teach 
him  to  read  and  write,  how  to  get  a  job,  and  how  to 
have  some  kind  of  future.       But  of  course  it's  impossi- 
ble." 

I  thought  that  was  an  interesting  comment,  coming 
from  a  man  who  himself  hardly  read  a  book  and  couldn't 
have  much  of  a  future,  but  said  nothing.   We  walked 
along  silently.   I  was  glad  his  secret  was  finally  out  and 
wondered  what  my  friends  would  say  if  they  knew  what 
he  did. 

He  was  a  good  source  of  information  for  me. 
Ever  since  my  visit  to  Riker's  Island,  I  had  been  interest- 
ed in  the  prison  system.   I  asked  him  more  questions 
about  his  job  and  prison  conditions.   And  I  listened  to 
every  word.   I  now  understood  his  unpredictable 


schedule.   Prisoners  had  to  be  guarded  seven  days  a 
week,  twenty-four  hours  a  day.   And  when  he  explained 
how  he  got  paid  more  for  nights,  holidays  and  weekends, 
it  became  clear  why  our  dates  were  at  such  odd  hours. 

Was  I  falling  in  love  with  him?   I  don't  know.   He 
was  very  sweet.   And  he  obviously  adored  me  —  maybe 
more  than  anyone  I  had  ever  known.     His  heart  was  in 
the  right  place,  but  there  was  something  missing  in  his 
head.      He  had  no  curiosity.     When  he  said  he  read 
very  little,  I  assumed  he  meant  books,  but  he  didn't  even 
read  the   newspaper,  except  the  occasional  Daily  News. 
He  didn't  listen  to  music.   He  didn't  go  to  the  theatre.   He 
had  never  been  to  a  museum.   He  needed  a  lot  of  work 
and  I  wasn't  sure  I  could  help  him.     Or  if  I  wanted  to. 

One  day  he  called  with  good  news.   He  was  be- 
ing transferred  to  a  different  building  —  the  one  where 
they  held  the  members  of  the  German-American  Bund, 
including  their  leader,  Fritz  Kuhn.   Murray  didn't  know 
much  about  them,  except  that  they  were  Nazis  and  anti- 
Semitic,  and  he,  a  Jew,  would  be  in  charge  of  them. 
Wasn't  that  ironic?   He  itched  to  get  started. 

I  explained  that  the  Bund  was  growing  rapidly, 
had  about  25,000  members,  mostly  German-born  Nazis, 
but  lots  of  American  citizens  too.   They  were  not  only 
anti-Semitic  but  also  anti-liberal  and  anti-communist. 
They  wanted  the  United  States  to  remain  neutral  in  the 
European  war.   They  published  magazines  and  bro- 
chures,  organized  demonstrations  and  maintained  a  num- 
ber of  camps  run  like  Hitler  Youth  camps.   They  worked 
closely  with  the  "Christian  Front"  led  by  Father  Coughlin, 
another   anti-Semite,  who  unfortunately  had  a  very  popu- 
lar radio  program  to  spread  his  poison.    Yes,  Murray  had 
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heard  of  Father  Coughlin,  but  had  no  idea  of  the  power  — 
or  the  danger  —  of  the  Bund. 

I  also  told  him  about  a  huge  rally  they  held  in 
Madison  Square  Garden  about  a  year  or  two  before,  when 
they  proclaimed  the  rights  of  white  gentiles,  the  "true  pa- 
triots."    Every  time  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  name  was 
mentioned,  they  booed  vociferously  and  shouted  the  Nazi 
slogan  "Heil  Hitler!". 

There  was  nothing  the  government  could  do  to 
stop  because  of  the  Free  Speech  Amendment  until  Fritz 
Kuhn  was  discovered  embezzling  funds  from  the  Bund. 
He  was  convicted  and  sent  to  jail  —  first  to  Rikers  Island 
where  he  was  now  waiting  to  be  transferred  to  a  state  or 
federal  prison.   He  was  soon  joined  by  some  friends,  like- 
wise convicted  for  various  criminal  offenses,  as  well  as 
being  "dangerous  aliens."     Murray  and  the  other  Jewish 
guards  enjoyed  making  their  lives  miserable. 

As  time  went  by,  we  saw  more  of  each  other  with 
occasional  sleepovers  in  my  apartment.   One  Saturday 
night,  we  even  attended  a  union  social  where  I  introduced 
him  to  my  friends.     No,  I  didn't  tell  them  how  he  earned 
his  living.   I  needed  more  time. 

I  couldn't  help  noticing  that  he  never  brought  up 
the  subject  of  marriage  or  even  moving  in  with  me. 
Maybe  it  was  too  soon.   I  decided  to  play  it  safe,  not 
rush  him.     For  the  time  being,  I  was  happy  going  from 
day  to  day. 

And  then  one  evening,  without  my  asking  him,  he 
explained  why  he  didn't  want  to  commit  himself  or  tie 
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me  down.   He  felt  guilty  that  he  was  still  a  civilian  when 
his  friends  were  in  the  army.      He  went  on,  without 
looking  me  in  the  eye  or  giving  me  a  chance  to  comment, 
and  ended  by  confessing  he  had  joined  the  Marines. 

"What???   But  why?"  I  finally  asked,  "you're  ex- 
empt because  of  your  job,  aren't  you?" 

"Yes,  but  I  had  to,  Rosie.     Please  try  to  under- 
stand." 

"How  can  I?     You  never  said  anything.   Why 
didn't  you  prepare  me?" 

"I'm  sorry.   That's  all  I  can  say.    I  have  to  report 
to  the  base  in  North  Carolina  Monday  morning." 

We  spent  our  last  night  together  and  said  goodbye 
the  next  morning.   He  promised  to  write  as  soon  as  he 
got  to  his  base. 

I  counted  the  days  waiting  for  that  letter.   A  week 
went  by.   Then  two  weeks.   Was  he  so  busy,  he  couldn't 
write  a  few  words,  even  a  postcard?   In  desperation,  I 
decided  to  phone  the  base  to  at  least  see  if  he  had  ar- 
rived safely.   I  wasn't  sure  the  Marine  Corps  would  even 
talk  to  me,  but  what-the-hell,  I  had  nothing  to  lose. 

The  next  Saturday,  I  told  my  story  to  the  marine 
who  answered  the  phone  ...  that  my  boy-friend  had  left 
three  weeks  ago  and  I  still  hadn't  heard  from  him.   Had 
he  arrived?   Was  he  all  right? 

"Look,  miss,"  he  said,  "I'm  sure  he  arrived  okay. 
Basic  training  is  rough  and  he's  just  too  tired  to  write." 
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"Then  I  will  write  to  him.     How  would  I  address 
my  letter?" 

"Yeah,  you  can  do  that.   What's  his  name  and 
number?   And  where  is  he  from?" 

"Oh,  thank  you."  I  said.    "I  don't  know  his  number 
but  his  name  is  Murray  Rappaport.   R-a-p-p-a-p-o-r-t. 
From  Brooklyn,  New  York." 

"Okay.   Hold  on.   I'll  get  you  his  number."" 

I  waited  several  minutes  until  he  came  back.    "I'm 
sorry,  miss,"  he  said,  "there's  no  one  here  by  that  name." 

"That's  impossible.   Are  you  sure  you  got  it  right? 
Rappaport,  with  two  p's? 

"Yes,  just  like  you  spelled  it  for  me,  miss.   Like  I 
said,  there's  no  such  person  here."      And  he  hung  up. 

I  was  in  a  state  of  shock.   I  didn't  know  what  to 
do  or  what  to  think.   What  could  have  happened  to  him? 
I  kicked  myself  for  never  getting  his  home  phone  or  ad- 
dress.  All  he  ever  told  me  was  that  he  lived  in  Brooklyn, 
but  when  I  now  checked  the  phone  book  for  the  first 
time,  there  lots  of  Rappaports,  but  no  listing  for  Murray. 

I  then  checked  the  Manhattan  book  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Corrections  on  Rikers  Island.   I  found  it  and 
called.   A  man  with  a  gruff  voice  was  on  the  other  end. 
"Hi,"I  said  casually,  "is  Murray  Rappaport,  the  guard 
there?" 

"Who  wants  to  know?" 
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"I'm  his  sister.   It's  important.   Please." 

I  waited.   And  Murray  actually  came  to  the  phone. 
"Hi,  Doris"  he  asked.    "What's  up?"  * 

"This  is  not  Doris.   It's  Rose."   There  was  silence. 
I  waited. 

Finally  he  spoke.    "I  can't  talk  now.   I'll  call  you 
on  my  break.   Okay?" 

"Yes.   And  make  sure  you  do.   I'll  be  here." 

An  hour  later  he  called.    "It's  a  long  story,  Rosie. 
I'm  sorry.   I'm  really  sorry." 

"Just  give  it  to  me  in  a  few  words." 

There  was  another  long  pause.    "Okay,"  he  said, 
"I'm  married." 

I  wasn't  sure  I  had  heard  right.  "You're  what?" 

"Yes.   I'm  married.   And  I  have  a  little  girl.   She's 
four  years  old." 

I  had  indeed  heard  it  right.     Now  it  hit  me,  but  I 
was  not  surprised.     The  idea  had  been  gnawing  away 
ever  since  I  met  him.    Why  did  I  keep  denying  it?   What 
could  I  say  now?     I  took  a  deep  breath,  and  the  words 
came  out  automatically,  words  I  had  never  used  in  my 
life.      "You  —  fuckin'  —  two-timin'  —  fuckin'  son-of-a- 
bitch!     You're  nothin'  —  but  —  a  fuckin'phoney.   Just- 
go  -  to  ~  hell.  "     Each  word  came  out  slowly  and 
clearly.   And  I  hung  up. 
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I  ran  to  the  bathroom  and  let  the  tears  flow. 
Luckily  I  was  alone.   I  must  have  stayed  there  ten  or  fif- 
teen minutes,  going  through  a   gamut  of  emotions.     I  felt 
foolish,  betrayed,  abandoned,  angry,  murderous,  vengeful, 
and  back  again  to  foolish.   No  --  more  than  foolish,   - 
stupid.   I  thought  I  had  learned  to  recognize  a  phoney. 
And  this  one  sure  fooled  me.   How  could  I  be  so  stupid? 
What  a  blow  It  was  to  my  ego,  my  self-esteem! 

I  washed  my  face  with  cold  water  and  went  back 
to  my  desk.   Unable  to   focus  on  anything,  I  told  the 
girls  I  had  a  headache  and  went  home.     As  soon  as  I  got 
there,   I  went  to  bed  and  slept  through  the  night. 

When  I  woke  up  the  next  morning,  my  mind  was 
clear.  He  had  lied  to  me  all  along/  He  had  also  lied  to 
his  wife  and  their  little  daughter,  but  when  push  came  to 
shove,  he  couldn't  abandon  them  as  he  did  me.  Why 
had  I  been  denying  what  I  knew  all  along?  That  he  was 
not  right  for  me.  Yes,  I  think  he  loved  me.  Yes,  he 
was  sweet  and  gentle.     But  we  had  nothing  in  common. 

The  experience  was  a  good  lesson.   I  would  have 
to  make  sure  that  no  man  would  ever  fool  me  like  that 
again.   Or  to  put  it  another  way,  I  would  make  sure  never 
to  fool  myself  again.  Nor  would  I  compromise  my  stan- 
dards again. 

This  is  what  I  had  to  keep  telling  myself.   Did  I 
have  the  strength  to  stick  to  my  guns?   Only  time  would 
tell. 

*    *   *   *   « 

I  knew  it  was  now  time  for  a  change.   The  union 
had  served  me  well,  but  the  sparkle  was  gone.      I  was 
restless  again,  ready  for  a  new  job  and  if  I  was  lucky,  a 
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new  man.     But  something  had  happened  to  my  self-con- 
fidence.  Although  I  had  my  new  office  management 
skills,  Bernie  Klein  was  no  longer  my  mentor.   Without 
him,  it  didn't  occur  to  me  to  look  for  a  job  in  that  field. 

And  then  when  Milt  announced  that  he  and  his 
girl-friend,  Louise  were  getting  married,  it  was  like  an 
omen.   Oddly  enough,  she  and  I  were  related.   Her  father 
and  my  mother  were  cousins.   And  we  were  all   related 
to  the  formidable   Cousin  Gershon.     Like  me,  Louise  got 
her  first  job  in  Lane  Bryant  through  him.   Except  that 
with  Milt's  help,  they  organized  the  shop  and  it  was  now 
covered  by  a  Local  65  contract.   I  congratulated  them 
both  and  wished  them  well. 

The  timing  was  right  when  I  saw  an  ad  in  the 
Sunday  Times  for  the  Lewyt  Corporation,  a  defense  plant 
in  Brooklyn,  I  answered  it.   They  needed  someone  to 
maintain  their  detailed  inventory  records.   After  a  short 
interview  and  handwriting  test,  which  I  passed  easily, 
they  hired  me.      I  gave  notice  to  Arthur  and  promised  to 
be  an  active  volunteer  wherever  he  needed  me.   As  I 
walked  out  of  13  Astor  Place  that  afternoon,  I  knew  I  had 
reached  another  turning  point  of  my  life. 
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CHAPTER  16 

The  Lewyt  Corporation  was  occupied  several 
buildings  near  the  Brooklyn  waterfront.    It  was  a  family- 
owned  manufacturing  business  run  by  the  son,  Alex 
Lewyt.   Before  the  war  they  made  a  popular  vacuum 
cleaner,  but  now,  like  so  many  other  manufacturers,  they 
had  a  government  contract  to  make  items  for  the  war. 
These  contracts,   guaranteed  money-makers  were  on  a 
cst-plus  basis.   This  meant  that  Uncle  Sam    covered  all 
the  expenses  and  added  six  percent  for  profit. 

In  those  days,  the  United  States  led  the  world  in 
manufacturing.   The  word  "outsourcing"  was  not  in  our 
vocabulary.   And  the  war  provided  enough  work  to  keep 
our  factories  busy  twenty-four  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a 
week.   They  ranged  in  size  from  General  Motors  and 
General  Electric  down  to  the  Lewyts  and  from  them 
down  to  small  entrepreneurs  operating  out  of  their  garag- 
es.  There  was  hardly  any  unemployment  and  wages  were 
high. 

My  starting  salary  was  $40  a  week  with  time-and- 
a-half  for  overtime.   Conditions  were  so  good,  it  was  al- 
most like  a  union  shop.   Everybody  was  happy.   My  job 
was  to  coordinate  the  inventory  and  production  records. 
Since  this  was  long  before  the  computer  age,  I  did  it 
manually,  using  many  forms  and  folders  ~  just  the 
kind  of  detail  work  I  loved. 
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Lewyt  built  and  assembled  parts  for  our  ships  and  planes. 
Each  part  was  numbered  and  each  little  item  going  into 
the  part  had  a  subordinate  number.   If  the  main  part  num- 
ber was  120,  each  item  in  the  assembly  began  with  120 
and  was  followed  by  its  own  number.    120-95.   If  there 
was  a  further  breakdown,  such  as  size  l/2"m  the  number 
was  modified  to  read  120-95-1/2". 

I  was  proud  of  my  contribution  to  the  war  effort 
and  especially  proud  when  I  learned  that  much  of  Lewyt's 
material  was  for  the  Soviet  Union's  legendary  Red  Army. 
While  my  job  was  not  as  all-consuming  as  that  of  the 
union,  it  was  enough  to  satisfy  me.   I  believed,  along 
with  most  Americans,  that  World  War  II  was  a  "justified 
war." 

My  desk  was  in  a  large  office  that  I  shared  with 
about  ten  other  men  and  women.  One  day,  during  a 
break,  a  couple  of  the  men  asked  if  I'd  like  a  tour  of  the 
plant.    Sure. 

We  went  into  the  high-ceilinged  building  next  to 
ours  and  they  introduced  me  to  the  engineer  in  charge. 
He  proudly  explained  how  the  building  was  especially 
designed  to  assemble  this  huge  construction  to  be  mount- 
ed a  battleship.     It  had  a  long  name  with  only  one  word 
that  I  still  recall   —  dipole.   The  job  was  almost  finished 
and  just  about  cleared  the  ceiling. 

We  stared  at  the  thing  as  we  stood  in  the  wide 
double-door  entrance  that  reached  half-way  up  the  wall. 
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In  an  attempt  of  humor,  I  said  to  the  engineer,  "It's  very 
impressive.   How  will  you  get  it  out  of  this  building?" 

I  was  sure  he  had  an  answer,  but  when  I  saw  his 
face  freeze,  I  knew  he  didn't.   He  and  my  two  colleagues 
just  stared  into  space.   Finally  the  engineer  put  his  hand 
on  his  forehead  and  said,  "Oh  my  God!!"    Someone  had 
goofed!    And  he  just  kept  staring.   The  two  men  and  my- 
self walked  back  slowly  to  our  office. 
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I  made  friends  with  the  other  women  and  we 
formed  a  regular  lunch  hour  clique.   I  especially  liked 
Martha.    She  still  lived  in  Brooklyn  and  invited  me  for 
dinner,  to  meet  her  parents  and  her  good-looking  brother, 
Norman. 

He  was  good-looking  enough,  but  otherwise  disap- 
pointing.  He  turned  out  to  be  a  sullen  young  man  with  a 
nasty  habit  of  putting  down  women.   When  he  said  some- 
thing about  Eleanor  Roosevelt  ruining  the  country  with 
her  liberal  views.  I  was  tempted  to  argue  the  point,  then 
remembered  my  manners  and  kept  quiet.   But  —  when  he 
got  personal  and  said  he  couldn't  wait  for  the  war  to  end 
so  women  like  Martha  and  me  would  go  back  to  the 
kitchen  where  we  belonged,  I  couldn't  contain  myself. 
I  turned  to  Martha  and  said,  "Is  this  how  your  brother 
always  treats  your  guests?" 

Everyone  laughed.   His  mother  said,  "I  think 
you've  met  your  equal,  Norman.   You  better  apologize  to 
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Rose."   He  mumbled  something  and  remained  silent  the 
rest  of  the  evening,  never  taking  his  eyes  off  me. 
\ 

I  was  not  surprised  when  he  called  me  the  next 
day.   After  much  hesitation,  he  said  he  was  sorry  about 
his  remarks  and  asked  me  to  forgive  him.   When  I  didn't 
reply,  he  said,  "I'm  really  not  so  bad.   Will  you  give  me 
a  second  chance?" 

Now  I  was  so  surprised,  I  had  to  take  a  moment 
to  think.   What  the  hell.   Why  not?   "Sure,"  I  answered 
good-naturedly,  "I'll  give  anyone  a  second  chance." 
My  curiosity  had  gotten  the  better  of  me.   How  sincere 
was  he?   How  would  he  behave  when  given  that  second 
chance?     We  made  a  date  for  Friday  evening. 

He  took  me  to  a  movie  and  had  coffee  afterward. 
When  he  brought  me  home  and  tried  to  kiss  me  on  the 
mouth,  I  coolly  gave  him  my  check  and  did  not  invite 
him  upstairs. 

The  next  day  he  called  me  again.   Once  more,  he 
hesitated  before  saying  what  was  on  his  mind.   After  a 
lot  of  hemming  and  hawing,  he  said,  "I'm  ~   I'm  falling 
in  love  with  you,  Rose.   Can  I  see  you  again?" 

I  couldn't  believe  he  was  serious.   But  he  was. 
We  went  out  again  and  once  more,  and  he  was  so  abject 
I  felt  sorry  for  him,  at  the  same  time  relishing  my  power 
over  this  male  chauvinist.   Once  more  he  declared  his 
love.   "Do  you  think  you  can  love  me  too?"  he  asked. 
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"You  hardly  know  me,  Norman.   And  I  hardly 
know  you.   How  can  you  talk  about  love?" 

"I  know  enough.    You're  the  most  interesting 
woman  I've  ever  met." 

"Thank  you.   What  can  I  say?" 

"Don't  say  anything.   Just  think  about  it.   I  think 
about  you  all  the  time,  Rose."      I  could  see  him  strug- 
gling to  find  the  right  words.    "I'm  ready  to  marry  you,  if 
you'll  have  me." 

This  was  a  brand  new  Norman,  more  likable  per- 
haps than  the  old  one,  but  not  one  I  could  ever  take  seri- 
ously.     As  gently  as  possible  I  said,  "No,  I'm  not  ready 
for  marriage,  Norman.   I'm  still  trying  to  find  myself  and 
see  where  I'm  going.   I  need  breathing  space.   Can  you 
understand  that?" 

"Yes,  I  suppose  so." 

"Please  don't  call  me  for  a  while.   I  need  some 
air." 

As  I  lay  in  bed  that  night,  I  wondered  what  was 
wrong  with  me.   It  was  one  thing  to  tell  Norman  I  was 
trying  to  find  myself,  whatever  that  meant,  but  the  truth 
was  that  more  than  anything  I  wanted  to  meet  Mr.  Right. 
Why  wasn't  it  happening?   I  was  obviously  attractive  to 
men,  but  none  of  them  wanted  to  marry  me.   Were  all  the 
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interesting  men  like  that?   Could  it  be  that  something 
was  wrong  with  them? 

So  there  I  was,  27  years  old,  and  wanting  to  love 
someone  who  also  loved  me.   If  marriage  followed,  okay, 
but  one  step  at  a  time  was  good  enough.   I  also  knew 
that  as  important  as  love  was,  I  needed  a  cause  along 
with  it  to  make  the  relationship  work.   Local  65  and  the 
Dram  Group  had  been  that  because  for  a  long  time  and 
without  them,  there  was  an  empty  space  inside  me. 
Would  I  ever  find  another  cause  to  fill  it  up  again? 

1943  was  coming  to  an  end  and  New  Year's  Eve 
was  coming.     I  still  didn't  have  a  date  when  good  old 
Paul  Appel  invited  me  to  the  New  Year's  Eve  party  they 
giving  to  celebrate  their  daughter's  first  birthday.   "Sure, 
I'll  come,"  I  said,  "except  that  I  have  no  one  to  bring." 

"That's  okay.   I'm  inviting  a  cousin  of  mine  I  want 
you  to  meet." 

"Really?   Is  he  single?"  Yes.  he  was. 

"Then  how  come  I  never  met  him  before.? 

"He  lives  in  the  Bronx." 

"Come  on,  Paul.   That's  a  non-sequitir/ 

"Well  «  he's  been  out  of  town." 
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"And  he's  not  in  the  army?"   No,  he  isn't. 

"Then  what's  wrong  with  him? 

Paul  hesitated.    He  had  tuberculosis." 

"Oh,  that's  too  bad."   I  pictured  a  sallow,  emaciat- 
ed fellow  with  blood-shot  watery  eyes. 

Paul  read  my  thoughts.   "But  he's  okay  now. 
Look,  it's  a  long  story.   Just  come  and  meet  him.". 

But  I  wouldn't  let  go.    "  What  kind  of  long  story? 
We've  known  each  other  for  years  and  you  never  men- 
tioned him.   How  come?" 

"Like  I  said.   He's  been  away.   Just  got  back." 

"Back  from  where?"   It  was  like  pulling  teeth. 

"Well,  -  "  he  said  after  a  long  pause.   "He's  been 
in  prison."—  another  long  pause  —  "for  the  last  ten  years." 

"What????  That  was  the  last  thing  I  expected. 

"Like  I  said.   It's  a  long  story.  But  he's  very  nice 
and  I  think  you'll  like  him.   Look  ~  I  have  to  hang  up 
now,  but  please  come  and  bring  anyone  you  want." 

"Okay     I'll  bring  my  friend  Siggie  Goldlust.   His 
wife's  in  Florida  visiting  her  sick  father.   "Bye  now." 
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was  just  about  to  hang  up  when  I  asked,  "By  the  way  — 
what's  your  cousins'  name?" 

"Harry  Green." 

"That's  an  easy  name."   And  we  hung  up. 

I  couldn't  help  thinking  how  ironic  it  was  that  in 
the  last  couple  of  years,  I  had  been  touched  in  some  way 
by  the  prison  system.   First  with  Milt,  then  with  Murray 
and  now  with  Harry  Green,  a  man  locked  up  for  ten 
years.   He  was  sure  to  be  an  interesting  experience. 

Came  New  Year's  Eve,  and  Siggie  and  I  took  the 
subway  to  Paul's  apartment  in  Washington  Heights. 
When  we  arrived,  people  were  sitting  on  the  floor  laugh- 
ing at  a  joke  this  man  was  telling.   Standing  behind  him, 
I  could  see  his  broad  shoulders  under  his  white  shirt,   his 
muscles  rippling  every  time  he  laughed. 

When  he  finished  and  got  a  big  laugh  at  the 
punchline,  he  stood  up,  all  six  feet  of  him.   Paul  intro- 
duced us.   "Rose  Morrison,  this  is  Harry  Green," 

I  kept  staring  at  him.    Sallow  he  was  not.   Emaci- 
ated he  was  not.   And  his  blue  eyes  weren't  blood  shot  or 
watery.   They  were  beautiful.   His  voice  was  soft,  his 
grammar  and  punctuation  fine.   There  was  no  trace  o  a 
Bronx  accent  or  the  tough  guy  manner  I  expected.   In 
fact,  he  was  altogether  gorgeous!    It  was  hard  to  believe 
he  had  been  in  prison  for  the  last  ten  years. 
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"Hi,  there,  harry,"   I  said  and  introduced  him  to 
Siggie.   He  introduced  me  to  Edith,  the  attractive  woman 
standing  alongside  of  him.   I  wondered  if  he  had  come 
with  her.   While  we  chatted  politely,  I  felt  his  eyes  fixed 
on   me,  as  if  checking  out  what  Paul  had  told  him. 

Siggie  sensed  the  chemistry  between  us  and  con- 
siderately turned  his  attention  to  Edith.    Watchimg  them, 
I  said  to  Harry,  "Hmmm,  my  escort  seems  to  like  your 
girl-friend.: 

"She's  not  my  girl-friend,"  he  replied.    "She's  a 
friend  of  my  sister's.  Her  husband's  in  the  army." 

"Really?"  I  teased  him.  "Then  how  come  she;s 
kiijubg  daggers  at  ne?" 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders.    "Don't  let  it  worry 
you." 

We  talked  and  flirted  until  Paul  announced  it  was 
close  to  midnight.   He  passed  out  glasses  of  champagne 
and  asked  us  to  form  a  circle.   "It's  kiss  and  hug  time! 
Everyone  kiss  and  hug  the  person  next  to  you!" 

We  followed  orders.    Siggie  was  on  one  side  of 
mem,  Harry  and  Edith  on  the  other.   Siggie  grabbed  me 
first  and  we  hugged  and  kissed  warmly.   I  couldn't  help 
notice  that  Harry  hugged  but  did  not  kiss  Edith.   Then  he 
OOOOturned  to  me,  bent  down,  hugged  me,  kissed  me  on 
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the  lips  and  said  in  the  sexiest  voice  imaginable,  "The 
girl  I  OOkiss  on  New  Year's  Eve  is  the  girl  I'm  going  to 
marry." 


Before  I  could  catch  my  breath,  Paul  and  Pat  were 
at  my  side  and  everybody  was  kissing  and  hugging  every- 
body else.   When  I  looked  around,  Harry  and  Edith  were 
gone.   While  wondering  what  had  happened  to  them,  I 
was  distracted  when  Pat  brought  out  Joy,  their  incredibly 
beautiful   baby  daughter  and  we  all  took  turns  holding 
and  admiring  her.   She  was  wide  awake  and  enjoying 
every  minute  of  it. 

Siggie  and  I  were  saying  our  goodbyes  to  Paul 
wen  Harry  came  back.   He  was  alone.   No  Edith.   Taking 
my  arm,  he  said  to  Siggie,  "You  don't  mind  if  Rose  and  I 
stay  a  little  longe,  do  you?   I'll  get  her  home  safely." 

I  thought  that  was  odd  until  I  caught  Paul's  eye. 
He  winked  and  said,  Sure,  you  don't  mind,  Siggie,  do 
you?"    Siggie  nodded,  wished  everyone  a  Happy  New 
Year  and  left. 

Harry  and  I  and  a  couple  of  others  stayed  on  for 
breakfast.   It  was  one  of  the  best  New  Year's  Eves  of  my 
life.   Harry  took  me  home  and  while  I  was  tempted  to  in- 
vite him  up,  I  restrained  myself.   We  said  goodnight  and 
he  took  the  subway  back  to  the  Bronx.   All  I  knew  was 
that  I  couldn't  wait  to  see  this  tall,  delightful,  blue-eyed 
sexy  ex-con  again! 
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CHAPTER  17 


In  the  next  few  weeks,  Harry  and  I  got  to  know 
each  other  better.   Each  date  was  more  fun  than  the  last. 
It  was  hard  to  decide  if  he  didn't  know  the  rules  of  the 
dating  game,  or  if  he  did,  was  he  deliberately  breaking 
them  and  making  up  his  own? 

For  instance,  one  evening  he  took  me  to  a  well- 
known  restaurant  in  the  Times  Square  area.     (I  think  it 
was  Sardi's.)    It  being  wartime,  help  was  in  short  sup- 
ply.  When  no  maitre  d'   greeted  us.   Harry  simply  led 
me  to  an  empty  table.   We  sat  down  and  waited  to  be 
served.   But  no  one  came.   When  I  noticed  a  waiter 
working  nearby,  I  nudged  Harry   and  said,  "Why  don't 
you  signal  him?   Maybe  he  can  help  us." 

"No,"  he  said  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye.  "Let's  see 
if  he  finds  us.  You  don't  mind  waiting,  do  you?"  I  as- 
sured him  I  didn't  and  we  went  back  to  our  conversation. 

I  used  the  time  to  satisfy  my  curiosity  about  him. 
.   "You  know,  Harry,"  I  said,  "Paul  told  me  about  your 
prison  record.      I'd  like  to  talk  about  it  if  it's  okay  with 
you." 

"Not  at  all,"  he  said.   "It's  a  relief.   I  wasn't  sure 
whether  to  bring  it  up  or  not." 

"Good,  because  I'm  very  interested.   Remember  - 
-  I'm  a  socialist.   I'm  sure  poverty  and  the  Depression 
were  at  least  partially  responsible  weren't  they?" 
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"Well,  yes,  my  mother  needed  the  money,  but 
that's  no  excuse.    I  was  a  stupid  kid." 

"That's  hard  to  believe,"  I  said. 

"But  it's  true.     There  were  two  things  I  did  well  - 
-  drive  a  car  and  use  my  fists.   I  even  thought  I  might  be 
a  Golden  Gloves  champ  some  day,"     He  laughed  as  he 
added,  "~  but  after  watching  me  box,  the  trainers  said 
I'd  never  make  it." 

"Why  not?" 

"Because   I  didn't  have  the  killer  instinct.     Can 
you  imagine?  And  I  always  thought  I  was  Mr.  Tough 
Guy  himself." 

"So  what  did  you  do?" 

"  I  figured  I'd  show  'em  they  were  wrong.   I  fell 
in  with  a  bunch  of  hoodlums,  holdup  guys.   I  bought  a 
gun  and  became  their  getaway  driver.   It  was  stupid,  but 
what  did  I  know?   I  never  got  past  the  8th  grade." 

"What  about  your  family?   Did  they  know  what 
you  were  up  to?" 

"Sure.   My  brothers  warned  me,  but  I  didn't  listen. 
My  kid  sister,  Sylvia,  gave  up  on  me  because  I  wasn't  in 
school.   My  uncle,  who  lived  with  us,  said  I  was  just  a 
bum  and  would  never  amount  to  anything.   I  guess  they 
were  right  because   I  sure  messed  up." 

"What  exactly  happened?" 


Well,  in  early  1933,  I  was  22  and  driving  a  cab. 
My  new  pals  got  this  idea  of  taking  out  life  insurance 
policies  for  this  drunk  they  knew.  And  taking  double  in- 
demnity for  accidental  death.  Their  plan  was  to  fill  him 
up  with  booze,  and  then  run  him  over  to  make  it  an  acci- 
dent.    Wasn't  that  something? 

"Yes,  it  sure  was.     And  your  job  ~  ?"      I  could 
guess  the  answer  but  was  afraid  to  put  it  into  words. 

"I  was  supposed  to  run  him  over  with  my  cab  and 
kill  him." 

I  was  shocked,   even  though   that  was  pretty 
much  what  I  expected  him  to  say,     "Just  kill  him  —  like 
that?" 

"Yup,  that  was  the  idea.   But  I  knew  I  wouldn't  be 
able  to  do  it.   I  was  scared  too,  though  I  couldn't  let  them 
know  that.   I  just  told  them  I  couldn't  kill  a  guy.   They 
got  mad,  said  to  take  it  or  leave  it. 

"And  you  couldn't  leave  it? 

"I  figured  they  were  bluffing  --  kinda  testing  me. 
I  didn't  think  they'd  find  anyone  else  to  do  it. 

"So  you  took  it?" 

"Well,  I  needed  the  money."   he  said  with  a  grin. 
"The  cab  business  wasn't  so  good  that  year." 

"And  -  did  you  -  did  you  kill  him?" 
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"No,  like  I  said,   I  couldn't.     I  hit  him  all  right, 
but  not  enough  to  kill  him.   And  what  do  you  know? 
One  month  later,  he  shows  up  again  at  the  bar,  good  as 
new!     So  then  they  decided  to  feed  him  enough  liquor  to 
make  him  unconscious,  and  turn  on  the  gas  until  he's 
really  dead.     After  that,  I'd  have  to  hit  him  again  just  to 
make  sure  it  looked  like  an  accident." 

"Oh,  my  God.   How  awful!" 

"Yeah,  but  it  saved  my  life.   By  not  actually  kill- 
ing him,  I  was  just  an  accessory.   My  four  buddies  got 
the  electric  chair  and   I  got  five  to  ten  years." 

"Oh,  my  God.   How  awful."     That  was  all  I  could 
say.    I  just  looked  at  him,  and  took  his  hand,  not  know- 
ing what  else  to  do.     We  sat  there  quietly  until  he 
pushed  his  chair  back  and  stood  up. 

"Let's  go!"   he  said,  his  eyes  twinkling.     "The 
service  here  is  lousy."     We   hit  the  street,   laughing.   He 
took  my  arm  and  said,  "See?   I  only  take  you  to  the  best 
places!" 

I  don't  remember  how  the  evening  ended,  but  as  I 
lay  in  bed  later,  alone,   I  kept  thinking  about  him  ~  and 
about  myself  —  and  how  differently  we  had  spent  the  last 
ten  years.     While  I  was  working  and  learning  and   hav- 
ing a  wonderful  time  in  Local  65,  he  was  locked  in  a  jail 
cell.   I  felt  so  sad  for  him  and  wondered  if  I  could  make 
it  up  in  come  way. 

I  was  positive  he  didn't  want  to  return  to  a  life  of 
crime.    Could  I  possibly  help  him  turn  his  life   around? 
I  knew  he  had  a  good  mind.   But   could  I  convince  him 
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to  use  it  productively  to   develop  it  and  accomplish 
things  he  never  dreamed  of? 

With  these  questions  spinning  in  my  head,  I  had 
an  epiphany.      Harry  Green  was  the  Cause  I  was  looking 
for!     Yes,  Harry  Green  would  be  my  very  worthy  cause. 
I  was  so  excited,  I  couldn't  sleep.    It  was  an  idea  made  in 
heaven!    The  only   question  was,  would  he  go  along? 
That,  I  had  to  admit,  might  be  a  problem,  but  I  quickly 
dismissed  it.   After  all,  I  was  a  problem-solver,  wasn't  I? 
I  would  find  a  way  -  somehow.   And  with  that  comfort- 
ing thought,   I  finally  fell  asleep. 

A  few  weeks  later,  we  had  another  interesting 
date.   It  was  the  wedding  of  an  Italian  friend  of  his  from 
pre-hoodlum  days.     The  affair  was  held  in  a  large  hall 
up  in  the  Bronx,  gaily  decorated  with  balloons  and 
streamers.   The  tables  were  loaded  with  Italian  food. 
Everyone  was  in  a  jolly  mood,   especially  the  bride  and 
groom  who  welcomed  us  warmly,  and  without  even  ask- 
ing us,  immediately  drank  to  our  being  the  next  couple  to 
tie  the  knot. 

With   the  three-piece  band  playing  popular 
show-tunes,  I  showed  Harry,  who  had  rarely  danced  be- 
fore, the  basic  box  step.    1-2-3-4.   Just  as  he  was  getting 
the  hang  of  it,  they  suddenly  switched  to  polka  music  and 
the  beat  changed  to  l-and-2-and,     l-and-2-and.      Every- 
one, old  and  young,  rushed  to  the  floor.     At  first  we   felt 
out  of  place  as  neither  of  us  knew  how  to  polka,  but  it 
looked  easy  and  with  everyone  doing  it,  we  did  our  best. 
And  sure  enough,  we  soon  picked  up  the  rhythm  of  this 
simple  two-step,  even  managing  to  keep  up  with  the 
others.     And  then,   without  warning,  the  band  quickened 
the  pace  and  we  found  ourselves  leaping  around  the  room 
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still  in  perfect  rhythm  too!     Never  having  been  much  of 
a  dancer,  I  couldn't  believe  my  new-found  ability.   Even 
after  some  of  the  older  folks  went  back  to  their  seats,  we 
continued  for  as  long  as  our  breath  held  out.     It  was  a 
marvelous  unforgettable  experience.    For  both  of  us. 

*r      *!*      W      *r 

I  soon  learned  I  was  not  the  first  person   to  help 
Harry  Green  build  a  new  life.   There  was  no  doubt  he 
was  a  diamond  in  the  rough  who  just  needed  polishing. 
Since  coming  home,  his  sister  Sylvia  had  taken  him  in 
hand.    She  was  a  former  teacher  of  what  we  now  call 
Special  Education.   And  her  left-wing  husband,  Al  Segal 
had  arranged  for  Harry   to  take  a  course  at  the  Commu- 
nist Party's  Jefferson  School.      (They  accepted  anyone, 
whether  a  prospective  convert  or  already  convinced.) 

Although  Harry   wasn't  a  disciplined  student  and 
occasionally  cut  classes,  he  did  begin  reading   their 
Marxist  pamphlets  and  scanned  the  Daily  Worker.   Oddly 
enough,  he  preferred  the  livelier  writing  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune.       Just  becoming  aware  of  current 
events  was  a  big  step  for  him. 

***** 

Al  Segal  was  definitely  a  great  boon  to  the  Green 
family.   A  Marxist  scholar  at  heart,  he  reminded  me  of 
Arthur  Osman,  except  that  he  chose  to  become  a  busi- 
nessman and  had  already  developed  not  one,  but  two  suc- 
cessful mail-order  companies.   The  first  one  sold  two- 
way  stretch  back-supports  for  defense  workers  who  stood 
on  their  feet  all  day.     He  whimsically  named  it  Ward- 
Green  —  after  the  pioneer  mail-order  company,  Montgom- 
ery Ward,   and  the  love  of  his  life,  Sylvia  Green. 
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The  other,  Stravon  Publishing  Company  sold  a 
line  of  easy-to-read  paperbacks  for  the  men  and  women 
in  service.     Both  businesses  did  so  well,   some  industry 
pundit  dubbed  him  "The  Boy  Wonder  of  Direct  Mail." 

To  keep  these  two  enterprises  going,   and  also  to 
help  Sylvia's  three  brothers,   he  set  them  up  as  suppliers. 
Abe,  the  oldest,  handled  the   bulk  mailings  to  solicit  or- 
ders.   .   Brother  Alex  had  the  weaving  looms  that  made 
the  two-way  stretch  elastic  tubing.   And  for  Charlie,  Al 
bought  the  sewing  machines  to  assemble  the  finished 
product. 

Unfortunately  Charlie,  in  spite  of  being  married 
and  a  new  father,  was  drafted  into  the  Army  and  his 
wife  Kiro  was  now  in  charge.     When  Harry  arrived  on 
the  scene,  Al  assigned  him  to  help  her.    She  clearly  was 
unhappy  being  stuck  with  the  black  sheep  of  the  family. 
She  did  not  think  he  would  be  dependable.     He  in  turn 
resented  being  bossed  by  a  woman.      The  arrangement 
was  doomed. 

The  more  I  heard  of  Harry's  family,   the  more  I 
wanted  to  meet  them  —  particularly,  Charlie  and  Alex 
Green,  and  Al  Segal,  the  three  left-wingers.     Al  Segal 
was  if  not  a  member,  certainly  a  sympathizer  of  the  Com- 
munist Party.     Charlie,  I  learned,   was  not.   He  was   a 
follower  of  Daniel  de  Leon  head  of  the  Socialist  Labor 
Party  and  even  named  his  first  son  after  him.      One  year, 
he  had  been  the  Party's   candidate  for  governor  of  New 
York  State.     Alex,  on  the  other  hand,  flirted  with  differ- 
ent left-of-center  groups  without  joining  any.      The  two 
oldest  siblings,  Marion  and  Abe,  were  not  involved  in 
politics.   They  were  married  and  too  busy  raising  their 
families.) 
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But  Harry  had  his  own  ideas  and  they  were  not 
political.         A  few  days  after  his  friend's  wedding,  he 
called  me  to  say,  surprise!    He  was  leaving  for  Miami. 
"Wanna  come  with  me?"   he  asked,   as  if  it  were  just 
another  date. 

"Miami?   Why  Miami?" 

"Because  it's  warm  there.   I'm  tired  of  this  cold 
weather." 

"How  long  are  you  going  for?" 

"I  don't  know.   Till  I  get  warm.     Wanna  come?" 

"No.    I  can't  leave  my  job.   It's  wartime.    What 
about  you?   Won't  they  draft  you?" 

"Naah.   Not  with  my  record  and  my  tuberculosis 
history.  .   I'm  safe.   That's  why  I'm  4-F.    You  know 
that."" 

"Yes,  I  do."     4-F  was  the  classification  for  men 
not  considered  fit  for  Army  duty.     "What  about  Kiro? 
And  what  will  you  do  in  Miami?" 

"Kiro  won't  miss  me.   She'll  get  someone  else. 
And  in  Miami,  with  the  shortage  of  men,  I'll  surely  get  a 
job  in  a  hotel  —  as  a  bus  boy  or  something  -   and  lounge 
on  the  beach  all  day.   Come  on,  Rose,  why  don't  you  join 
me?" 

"No.    I'm  sorry,  Harry.       I  can't  just  up  and  leave 
my  job.     I'm  working  in  a  defense  plant."   And,  I  added, 
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at  the  risk  of  sounding  stuffy,   "It's  my  patriotic  duty. 
Where's  your  patriotism?" 

He  laughed.    "Who  says  I'm  patriotic?   Do  you 
want  to  come  with  me  or  not?" 

"Absolutely  not." 

"Okay.  Then  I'll  call  you  when  I  get  back."  And 
he  hung  up.  Just  like  that!  So  much  for  my  Cause  ~  my 
epiphany. 

*»*       *l*       *r       1* 

He  was  away  for  part  of  February  and  all  of 
March.     He  sent  me  one  postcard  with  a  picture  of  the 
hotel  where  he  lived  and  worked.     The  message  was 
"Having  a  wonderful  time.   Wish  you  were  here." 

And  then,  one  spring  day,  the  phone  rang   and 
there  he  was  again.     His  draft  board  had  caught  up  with 
him  and  ordered  him  to  get  into  war  work.     He  quickly 
got  a  job  as  a  rigger  at  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Shipyard  in 
Hoboken,  New  Jersey.  Could  we  have  dinner  that  eve- 
ning?  Sure.   It  was  wonderful  seeing  him  again,  all 
tanned  and  healthy-looking.   His  blue  eyes  looked  bluer 
than  ever. 

I  now  had  a  second  chance  with  my  fantasy  and 
Harry  was  excellent  material  to  work  with.     He  was  very 
bright,  and  made  up  for  his  lack  of  formal  education  by 
having  read  a  lot  in  jail.      The  habit  started  when  he  de- 
veloped tuberculosis  and  the  prison  doctor  gave  him  a 
choice  of  the  new  controversial  pneumo-thorax  lung  treat- 
ment or  complete  bed-rest.   He  chose  the  latter  and  spent 
many  hours  in  bed,  reading.     To  supplement  what  was 
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in  the  prison  library,  Sylvia  brought  him  books  from  out- 
side.     As  a  result,  he  read  the  Bible,  both  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  some  Greek  philosophers,  American 
history.  Charles  Dickens  and  Mark  Twain.   And  in  the 
process,  he  also  found  his  way  to  Mary  Baker  Eddy  the 
founder  of  the  Christian  Science  Church. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  taking  him  to  the  library  for 
his  first  library  card.  Then  to  the  bank  for  his  first 
checking  account.  I  introduced  him  to  the  free  lectures 
at  Cooper  Union.  I  brought  him  up  to  Local  65  to  meet 
my  union  friends.  He  brought  the  mandolin  he  had 
picked  up  somewhere  and  entertained  them  with  his  ren- 
dition of  Besame  Muclw  and  Danny  Boy. 

When  he  told  me   he  had  never  seen  a  Broadway 
show,  I  got  tickets  for   Otltello  starring  Paul  Robeson  and 
followed  that  up  with  the  Lillian  Hellman  play.  The 
Searching  Wind         He  had  not  seen  the  been  to  Radio 
City  Music  Hall  either,  and  so  we  did  that.  During  the 
summer  we  went  to  free  concerts  in  Central  Park  and 
Lewison  Stadium.   One  day  we  had  a  picnic  and  rented  a 
rowboat  on  the  Central  Park  lake.   The  farm  boy  who 
briefly  lived  in  the  Bronx  now  found  a  wonderful  new 
world  in  Manhattan     My  reward  was  watching  him  grow 
and  develop. 

During  this  period  he  introduced  me  o  his 
mother  and  two  sisters,       We  met  in  Al  and  Sylvia's 
beautiful  home  in  the  Riverdale  section  of  the  Bronx.     I 
had  never  been  inside  a  house  with  so  many  books  on  the 
shelves  and  fine  original  paintings  on  the  walls.   I  partic- 
ularly  remember  one  seascape  by  Winslow  Homer  and  a 
couple  of  moderns  by  well-known  artists  whose  names  I 
can't  recall  now.     There  was  a  delightful  one  by  Zero 
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Mostel,  who  Al  knew  when  they  were  both  on  the  WPA. 
There  were  also  lovely  hanging   plants  and  a  Steinway 
grand  piano  that  apparently  no  one  played.      I  couldn't 
resist  showing  them  what  a   cultured  young  lady  their 
wayward  brother  had  found,  and  played  a  Chopin 
Nocturne  for  them. 

Harry's  older  sister,  Marion  and  her  husband, 
Murray  Reichbach,  a  successful  furrier,   were  there  too. 
They,  were  a  great  couple  who  entertained  us  with  songs 
and  humorous  stories. 

His  mother,  Pauline,  was  a  venerable  figure. 
Widowed  at  only  thirty-seven,    and  left  with  six  children 
she  had  led  a  hard  life.    She  felt  lucky  that  except  for 
Harry,   her  children  had  turned  out  well.   I  assured  her 
that  he  too  would  surprise  her  some  day   and  make  her 
equally  proud  of  him. 

I  also  noticed  that  none  of  the  family  called  him 
Harry.   They  still  used  his  Jewish  name,  Heshie.     I  didn't 
think  it  fit  his  rugged  personality  and  soon  shortened  it 
to  Hesh. 

Hesh  was  the  fifth  of  Pauline's   children.   He  was 
born  in  1910,  in  Providence,  R.I.   His  father,  Samuel,   a 
Rumanian  immigrant,  had  a  small  grocery  store.     In 
1911,  together  with  some  other  Rumanian   families,  they 
moved  to  a  farm  area  in  the  Catskill  Mountains,   near  the 
town  of  Hurleyville.  New  York,  where  Sylvia,  the  last 
child  was  born.    .     Things  might  have  worked  out,  ex- 
cept that  poor  Sam  fell  off  a  horse  and  broke  his  hip.   As 
there  was  nothing  the  doctors  could  do  for  him  at  that 
time,  he  remained  bedridden,  and  Abe,  the  oldest  boy, 
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became   the  Man  of  the  House.   Hesh   vaguely  remem- 
bered his  father  as  always  lying  in  bed. 

When  Samuel   died,  Pauline  and  the  boys  kept  the 
farm  going,  though  not  too  successfully.      For  extra  in- 
come,  she  converted  the  house  into  a  kuchalein  during 
the  summer.   This  was  a  means,  popular  at  the  time,   for 
poor  mothers  and  children  to  leave  their  hot  city  apart- 
ments and  rent  a  room  in  the  mountains.   They  would 
cook  collectively  in  the  big  kitchen.   It  must  have  been 
bedlam! 

After  a  while,   Pauline  decided  running  the  farm 
was  too  much.     Encouraged  by  her  bachelor  brother  who 
lived  in  the  Bronx,   she  found  an  apartment  there  big 
enough  for  her  and  the  children,  plus  a  room  for  him 
too.   She  then  rented  out  the  farm  for  a  year,  and  moved 
to  the  city.     Once  settled,  she  registered  the  children  in 
school  and  opened  a  chicken  store. 

This  brother  of  hers  had  a  steady  job  with  the 
New  York  City  transit  system.   He  turned  out  to  be  a 
kind  but  a  tough  uncle.   Of  his  four  nephews,  his  favor- 
ites were  Charlie,  whom  he  recruited  to  the  Socialist  La- 
bor Party,  and  Alex.   Abe,  the  oldest,  heard  his  advice, 
then  let  it  go  in  one  ear  and  out  the  other. 

Only  Heshie,  the  youngest,   gave  him  a  hard  time, 
especially  when  he  dropped  out  of  school  in  the  eighth 
grade.         Uncle  constantly  called  him  an  idiot,  a  bum  or 
a  downright  nogoodnik.    It  soon  became  clear  that  Hesh 
was  the  rebel  of  the  family,  a  quality  would  become  one 
of  his  assets,   as  well  as  a  great  liability.   It  would  make 
him  unique  in  many  ways,  but  would  also   get  him  in 
trouble. 


Uncle  lavished  most  of  his  attention  on  his  little 
niece,  Sylvia.   Her  sister  Marion  had  already  graduated 
from  high  school  and  went  to  work  without  going  to  col- 
lege. 

In  time  I  met  Hesh's  brothers  and  their  families, 
liked  each  one  and  hoped  they  liked  me.      Although  they 
were   not  touchy-feely  people,  (which  didn't  bother  me  as 
my  family  were  not  either)  they  were  close,  with  Sylvia 
and  Al  the  unifying  force.     When  I  arrived  on  the  scene, 
their  home  was  the  official  family  r  meeting  place. 
Adults  and  children  played  together   on  the  big  outdoor 
deck  and  in  the  beautifully  landscaped  back  yard. 

I  then  introduced  Hesh  to  my  family.     They  liked 
him  well  enough;   my  mother  absolutely  fell  in  love  with 
him.    She  called  him  "her  prince".    She  began  planning 
our  wedding  and  knew  exactly  which  rabbi  she  wanted. 
We  said  no,  we  weren't  ready  to  get  married  and  if  we 
ever  did,  it  would  not  be  by  a  rabbi.       She  wasn't  too 
happy  about  that  but  Hesh  assured  her  we'd  work  some- 
thing out.     It  was  hard  but  she  had  to  accept  the  fact  that 
she  was  not  in  control.    . 

Things  went  smoothly  between  us  that  year  of 
1944.      Hesh  enjoyed  working   at  the  Beth  Steel  ship- 
yards.  His  job  was  easy  and  he  was  well-paid  for  mostly 
being  "on  call." 

One  afternoon  at  work,  after  spending  all  morn- 
ing on  the  phone,  I  suddenly  lost  my  voice.   No  sound 
came  out,  just  a  whisper.    .1  felt  fine  otherwise  and  was 
sure  I'd  be  talking  again  by  evening  when  Hesh  and  I  had 
a  date  to  go  bowling.     Except  that  I  wasn't!    It  was  real- 
ly comical  when   we  were  in   the  bowling  alley.     Every 


time  one  of  us  hit  a  strike  or  a  spare,  I  tried  to  yell 
"Strike"  or  "Spare"   but  nothing  came  out.     When   Hesh 
said  anything  to  me,  all  I  could  manage  was  a  hoarsely 
whispered  yes  or  no. 

As  we  walked  home  afterward  and  climbed  the 
five  flights  to  my  apartment,   he  said  rather  sternly,  "You 
shouldn't  be  here  alone  tonight.   I  better  stay  over.   And 
don't  say  a  word!"      I  smiled,  mouthed  a  happy  "Yes!" 
and  kissed  him  wannly. 

That  was  the  beginning.   August  8,  1944.   The 
next  day.  he   brought  his  clothes  down  from  the  Bronx 
and  moved  in.   I  bought  a  simple  gold  wedding  ring  in 
the  Village  and  we  told  both  families  we  got  married  at 
City  Hall. 

It  was  great  fun.   We  shared  expenses  and  opened 
a  joint  account  to  save  up  for  a  "honeymoon"  trip  to  Cali- 
fornia.    Each  week,  we  watched  it  grow  as  we  kept  add- 
ing a  few  dollars  to  it. 

Then,  about  a  month  later,  Hesh's  boss  asked  him 
to  transfer  from  the  day  shift  to  the  night  shift.   He 
agreed  and  I  encouraged  him,   as  it  meant  a  higher  pay 
rate.    .    And  not  to  be  outdone,  I  convinced  my  boss  at 
Lewyt  that  if  I  worked  nights,  my  inventory  records 
would  be  up  to  date  first  thing  in  the  morning.   He  readi- 
ly agreed  and  I  too  got  a  raise  in  pay  -   plus  a  bonus 
for  the  idea. 

It  changed  our  daily  routine  and  we  both  loved  it. 
In  the  morning  I  would  come  home  walking  north  on 
Second  Avenue  from  the  Independent  subway  at  Houston 
Street,  often  picking  up  fresh  bagels  on  the  way.   Hesh 
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would   walk  south  from  the  IRT  stop  on  Astor  Place. 
We  timed  it  so  we'd  be  walking  down  East  6th  St.  si- 
multaneously and  meeting  at   the  front  door.     It  was 
very  romantic. 

We  spent   the  Labor  Day  weekend  at  Camp  Unity 
—  the  camp  nin  by  the  Communist  Party.   One  of  its  at- 
tractions was  a  large  lake,  containing  a  raft  that  floated 
about  25  feet  from  the  shore.   Hesh  and  the  others  swam 
back  and  forth  easily,  then  sunned  themselves  on  the  raft. 
I  sat  and  watched  them.   Although  I  knew  how  to  swim, 
I  was  afraid  of  going  out  over  my  head. 

Finally  Hesh  swam  up  to  me.    "Come  on,"   he 
said,  "I'll  help  you." 

I  was  stubborn,  but  he  broke  me  down.    "Okay," 
I  said,  "if  you  promise  to  swim  right  along  side  of  me." 

"Of  course  I  will.   Don't  you  trust  me?" 

He  stood  there  where  the  water  was  still  shallow 
and  I  swam  a  few  strokes.    When  it  got  deeper,  he  took 
my  arm.   When  I  felt  him  letting  go.    I  was  sure  I  would 
drown.   But  I  didn't.   I  kept  going  and  before  I  knew  it  I 
had  reached  the  raft.     I  couldn't  believe  it!    And  what 
was  so  wonderful  about  it,  was  that  I  finally  met  a  man  I 
could  trust. 

*F      *J*     *l*      *p      *l* 

By  the  end  of  September,  when  we  had  saved 
enough  money  for  our  trip,   1  got  cold  feet.     While  we 
were   sure  the  war  would  end  soon,   I  didn't  feel  com- 
fortable travelling  until  it  was  officially  over.     But  Hesh, 


in  his  own  persuasive  way,  convinced  me  that  my  patrio- 
tism was  no  longer  necessary,  that  we  had  earned  the 
right  to  enjoy  ourselves.   His  plan  was  to  take  the  bus  to 
California,  come  back  through   Florida,  spend  the  rest  of 
the  winter  there,  and  then  return  to  New  York. 

Although  it  sounded  logical,  it  didn't  sit  well  with 
me.     Something  was  not  right,  but  I  gave  in  and  stopped 
arguing  about  it.     What  I  didn't  realize  at  the  time,  was 
that  I  was  silencing  my  inner  voice.   Had  I  not  done  so, 
had  I  listened  to  it,  I  would  have  known  the  sad  truth  ~ 
that  I  was  losing  my  identity  and  living  my  life  on 
Hesh's  terms,  not  my  own.     I  was  so  anxious  to  please 
him,  to  make  up  for  his  lost  years,  and  at  the  same  time, 
so  afraid  I'd  lose  him  if  I  didn't  go  along,  I  became  like 
mush  in  his  hands 

I  could  only  hope  that  in  some  way  ~  somehow  - 
we  would  work  this  one  out  too.    I  had  no  clue  that  the 
word  "somehow"  can  be  fraught  with  danger.     It  was 
another  Turning  Point. 
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And  so,  even  before  September  was  over,  we 
bought   round-trip  bus  tickets  from  Greyhound  —  at  a 
much  higher  rate  than  my  World's  Fair  package.      We 
quit  our  jobs,  gave  my  sister  my  apartment  and  instead  of 
one  big  farewell  party,   had  several  small  ones  and  left 
New  York  on  the  first  of  October,  1944. 

This  time,  we  did  not  plan  the  trip  around  Work- 
ers' Bookshops.      Believe  it  or  not,  we  planned  to  visit 
Christian  Science  churches!    After  absorbing  the  works  of 
Mary  Baker  Eddy  in  prison,  Hesh  was  anxious  to  attend 
some  of  the  services  and  expose  me  to  them  too.   I  was 
not  the  least  bit  interested  in  any  form  of  religion,  but  as 
I  had  never  attended  a  church  service,  went  along  out  of 
sheer  curiosity. 

In  deference  to  him,  I  also  read  Mrs.  Eddy's  book 
on  Science  and  Health.   Much  of  what  she  said  about 
developing  a  good  moral  character  made  sense  to  me,  but 
instead  of  constantly  thanking  Jesus  Christ  for  helping  us 
become  better  people,     I  substituted  the  word  "yourself." 
Hesh  thought  that  was  a  pretty  good  idea. 

Our  first  stop  was  a  meeting-house  in  Philadel- 
phia.  I  had  to  admit  I  was  impressed  by  the  simplicity  of 
the  gathering.  No  preacher  delivered  a  sermon.   Instead, 
various  individuals  got  up  and  gave  testimonials  of  how 
Christian  Science  had  improved  their  lives.      Their  sin- 
cerity was  contagious  as  was  the  peace  and  joy  that  filled 
the  hall.     I  could  see  how  anyone  but  a  firm  non-believer 
like  me  could  be  swayed. 
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In  Chicago,  we  stopped  at  another  Christian  Sci- 
ence service  and  found  the  same  good  feeling.   After  that 
we  visited  Paul  Appel's   family  —  his  mother,  who  was 
Pauline's  first  cousin,  and  his  brother,  Bill.   We  told 
them  how  happy  Paul  and  Pat  were  and  how  beautiful 
their  little  daughter  was.   And  we  also  pleased  them  by 
relating  how  Paul  had  brought  us  together. 

In  Minneapolis,  I  introduced  Hesh  to  that  wonder- 
ful Walker  Art  Center,  with  its  special  gallery  devoted  to 
Everyday  Art.   He  too  had  to  admire  it. 

On  Columbus  Day,  we  hit  Bismarck,  the  capital  of 
North  Dakota.     While  waiting  in  front  of  the  Capitol 
Building  for  our  bus,  Hesh  suddenly  had  to  use  the  Men's 
Room,  but  the  building  was  closed  for  the  holiday.    .   He 
had  no  choice  but  to  urinate  right  there  on  the  steps  of 
the  capitol  with  me  shielding  him.   We  laughed  when  the 
bus  arrived  and  we  boarded  it,  proud  of  having  left  our 
mark  on  the  otherwise  boring  state  of  North  Dakota. 

In  Tacoma,  Washington,  I  met  Hesh's  brother 
Charlie  who  was  finishing  his  army  service  there  while 
being  treated  for  a  case  of  trench  mouth.  .   Although  the 
war  was  not  yet  over,  he  had  accumulated  extra  points 
because  he  was  married  with  a  child  that  qualified  him 
for  an  early  discharge.     He  and  I  hit  it  off  at  once.    Un- 
like the  rest  of  Hesh's  family,  he  had  a  wonderfully  dry 
sense  of  humor. 

In  Portland,  Oregon,  we  were  impressed  by  a  huge 
consumer  cooperative,  something  unheard  of  back  east. 
A  forerunner  of  today's   shopping  mall,  it  was  called  the 
Zion  Co-op.   The  name  surprised  us  as  we  assumed  it 
was  inspired  by  Zionism  and  set  up  by  Jewish  merchants. 
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A  discussion  with  an  obviously  Christian  shop- 
keeper quickly  set  us  straight.  He  explained  that  Zion 
was  a  hill  in  Jerusalem,  considered  sacred  by  all,  Jews 
and  Christians  alike. 

We  then  drove  down  the  magnificent  Pacific 
Coast  till  we  hit  San  Francisco.   Hoping  to  impress  Hesh 
by  seeing   Harry  Bridges  again,  I  phoned  the  union  office 
but  he  was  out  of  town.     And  so  we  went  to  the  Fisher- 
man's Wharf  instead  and  had  dinner  in  none  other  than 
Joe  DiMaggio's  restaurant,     To  our  delight,  the  great 
ballplayer  himself  was  there  in  his  army  uniform,  sitting 
at  a  nearby  table.   My  brother,  Leon,  a  longtime  Yankee 
fan  would  have  been  thrilled.   The  best  I  could  do  was 
bring  a  menu  to  DiMaggio  and  ask  him  to  please  sign  it 
for  my  brother  who  was  a  Marine.     He  graciously  did  so. 

Our  next  stop  would  be  Los  Angeles,  the  city  I 
had  fallen  in  love  with.   We  left  San  Francisco  and  took 
the   overnight  bus,   arriving  there  very  early  Sunday 
morning.     After  walking  quite  a  few  blocks,  we  found 
only  one  place  open  .   It  was  of  all  things,   a  Christian 
Science  Reading  Room.    "That's  perfect,"  Hesh  said,  "I'm 
sure  they  will  make  us  feel  at  home." 

He  was  right.   They  welcomed  us  as  they  would 
any  stranger,  but  when  Hesh  told  them  of  his  admiration 
for  Mary  Baker  Eddy  they  positively  beamed.   They  gave 
us  coffee  and  doughnuts,  plied  us  with  literature,  and  ask- 
ed us  all  about  the  Christian  Science  Movement  back 
east.     Their  curiosity  reminded  me  of  the  Workers' 
Bookshop  people  I  met  on  my  earlier  trip. 

When  we  asked  if  we  could  use  their  phone,  they 
said  of  course.   Any  local  calls  were  free  and  they  would 
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appreciate  a  contribution  for  long  distance.     I  called  my 
mother  and  told  her  we  were  in  California  and  everything 
was  fine. 

Hesh  then  called  his  mother.    "Hi,  ya,  Ma.   This 
is  Heshie,  calling  from  California.   How  are  you?" 


I'm  fine,"  she  said,  "but  for  you  I  have  bad 
news.'' 
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"Why,  what's  the  matter?" 

"Your  draft  board  called.  The  man  was  very  mad 
at  you  because  you  quit  the  shipyard  without  telling  him. 
He  wants  you  to  call  him  right  away." 

"Did  he  give  you  his  name  and  number?" 

"Sure,  I  wrote  it  down.   Hold  on  till  I  find  it." 

Hesh  looked  at  me.  "The  draft  board  wants  me  to 
call  them."   he  said. 

"Does  that  mean  trouble?" 

"Naah  -   they  can't  do  anything  to  me.   Do  you 
have  a  pencil  and  paper?"   He  didn't  seem  worried,  but 
my  heart  skipped  a  beat  as  I  fished  a  small  pad  and  pen- 
cil out  of  my  purse  and  gave  it  to  him. 

He  wrote  down  the  name  and  phone  number  his 
mother  gave  him.  "Thanks,  Ma.  I'll  let  you  know  what 
happens.   Don't  worry,   everything  will  be  okay." 
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As  he  put  the  paper  in  his  pocket,  he  grinned  and 
assured  me  too.    "Don't  you  worry  either,  Rose   I  can't 
call  him  today  because  it's  Sunday.    I'll  do  it  first  thing 
tomorrow.   In  the  meantime,  let's  phone  your  friend." 

He  was  referring  to  Esther  Haskell  Benjamin, 
whose  number  was  the  only  one  I  had  for  Los  Angeles. 
(As  I  mentioned  earlier,   my  old  friends  Rhoda  and 
Burne  Hogarth  were  now  divorced  and  living  back  east 
again.     A  few  years  later  I  had  dinner  with  Rhoda  and 
her  new  husband,  a  nice  man  who  adored  her,  but  I  saw 
nothing  like  the  Hogarth  spark  between  them.   And  a 
few  years  after  that,  I  saw  Burne  with  his  new  wife,  Con- 
nie, also  a  remarkable  woman  and  their  two  sons.     Their 
marriage  also  ended  in  divorce.   But  I  must  say,  Burne 
Hogarth  had  great  taste  in  women.) 

Esther  Haskell  had  been  a  Local  65'er  who  mar- 
ried Lou  Benjamin  in  1943  or  1944.      Since  his  dream 
was  to  live  in  California,  Esther  left  her  family  including 
her  twin  sister  "Noonie"  and  they  moved  to  Los  Angeles. 

When  I  phoned  at  9  a.m.  that  morning,  she  was 
delighted  to  hear  from  me  and  insisted  we  join  them  for  a 
typical  New  York  lox-and-bagels  breakfast.   We  were 
there  as  fast  as  the  bus  could  take  us.     After  being  on 
the  road  for  so  long,  eatingO  in  their  real  dining-room, 
next  to  their  real  kitchen,  was  like  being  home  again. 

We  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  with  them  and  had  a 
wonderful  time  showing  Hesh  the  sights.  Since  they  had 
no  room  to  put  us  up,  they  walked  us  a  block  or  two  to 
South  Oxford  where  there  was  a  house  that  rented  rooms 
for  the  night.  We  thanked  them  for  everything  and  prom- 
ised to  stay  in  touch. 
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The  next  morning,  Hesh  called  the  draft  board 
representative.   The  man  was  blunt.    "What  took  you  so 
long  to  get  back  to  me?" 

"I've  been  travelling.   I'm  in  Los  Angeles  now. 
We  just  arrived   yesterday  and  got  your  message." 

"Why  did  you  quit  your  job  without  telling  us? 
Did  you  think  the  war  is  over?" 

"I  figured  I  could  get  work  out  here." 

"That's  exactly  what  you  better  do,  buddy  and 


fast." 


"What  if  I  can't  find  a  job?" 


"Don't  worry,  you  will.   The  Japs  are  still  giving 
us  a  hard  time.   Try  Beth  Steel  or  the  U.S.  Navy  Ship- 
yard in  Long  Beach.     And  let  me  know  as  soon  you  do. 
Got  it?" 

This  conversation  didn't  give  us  much  choice.   It 
looked   like  we  were  expected  to  stay  on  the  west  coast 
-  not  a  bad  idea  as  it  was  almost  November  and  would 
soon  be  winter  in  New  York. 

Hesh  spent  the  day  getting  to  Long  Beach  which 
was  some  miles  away,  and  being  interviewed.   Like  the 
man  said,  the  U.S.  Navy  Shipyard  hired  him  at  once. 
They  also  gave  him  a  choice  of  nearby  housing  or,  if  he 
chose  to  stay  in  Los  Angeles,  the  names  of  people  he 
could  car-pool  with. 
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I  went  with   him  the  next  day  to  check  out  their 
housing  deal.     It  was  in  a  kind  of  barracks  building  that 
didn't  appeal  to  me  at  all.      We  decided  to  stay  in  the 
furnished  room  on  South  Oxford,  and  I  would  look  for  an 
apartment  and  a  job  while  Hesh  went  to  work. 

It  was  not  a  happy  time.     And  we  were  tired  of 
eating  all  our  meals  out.   One  evening  we  passed  an  all- 
night  supermarket,  went  in  and  bought  a  loaf  of  sliced 
bread,  a  jar  of  mayonnaise,  a  few  large  red  beef  toma- 
toes, a  knife  and  a  bottle  of  soda.      We  sat  on  our  bed 
and  ate  what  proved  to  be  a  truly  delicious  meal.   They 
were  the  most  delicious  tomatoes  we  ever  tasted. 

The  car-pool  people  recommended  two  brothers. 
Bill  and  Dave  Rosenthal,  both  ex-New  Yorkers.      The 
arrangement  was  perfect;  they  both  became  close  friends 
of  ours. 

When  I  saw  that  apartment-hunting  in  Los  Angel- 
es was  an  exercise  in  futility,  I  gave  up  in  order  to  start 
earning  some  money.   Esther  introduced  me  to  her  boss 
at  the  Hall  of  Records  where  she  typed  legal  documents. 
(This  was  long  before  copying  machines.)   The  County 
had  to  record  every  deed,  trust  agreement  and  legal  docu- 
ment presented  to  them.   Typing  each  one  verbatim  on 
pages  that  went  into  their  huge  record  books  was  the  only 
way.      The  job  was  a  natural  and  I  was  hired  at  once. 

Every  morning,  Esther  and  I  reported  for  work 
and  were  given  our  day's  assignment  —  a  batch  of  various 
documents.     When  we  finished  typing  them,  we  could  ei- 
ther start  the  next  day's  batch  or  go  home,  as  we  were 
paid  by  the  batch.   For  us  this  was  great.   The  faster  we 
typed,  the  earlier  we  went  home.     And  as  we  were  both 
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fast  typists,  we  often  went  home  in  time  for  lunch!     Who 
could  ask  for  a  better  deal? 

And  then  the  miracle  happened.   One  of  the  four 
apartments  in  Esther  and  Lou's  building  became  empty 
and  if  I  rushed  over,  it  could  be  ours.     I  practically  flew 
there,  met  Mrs.  Morgenthaler  the  landlady,  and  must 
have  made  a  good  impression  because   she  gave  it  to  me 
at  once.   It  was  completely  furnished,  rather  shabbily  to 
be  sure,  but  fine  for  us.   It  consisted  of  a  small  living- 
room,  a  dining  room,  a  bedroom,  kitchen,  bath  and  front 
porch.   And  the  back  door  led  to  a  big  yard.     The  rent 
was  an  unbelievable  forty  dollars  a  month. 

i  will  never  forget  that  apartment  at  1239  South 
Normandie,   right  off  Pico  Boulevard.     Next  to  us,  on 
the  corner,   was  a  Ralph's  Supermarket.   The   Pico  Bou- 
levard trolley  that  took  Esther  and  me  to  work  stopped 
right  in  front  of  it.   Everything  fell  in  line  perfectly. 
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That's  how  we  came  to  settle  in  Los  Angeles. 
And  settle  we  did.   Esther  and  Lou  had  many  friends 
who  became  our  friends  too.      We  joined  the  Communist 
Political  Association,  the  new  more  Americanized  form 
of  the  Communist  Party  and  made  more  friends.     Every 
one  assumed  we  were  married  as  I  wore  my  gold  ring 
and  called  myself  Mrs.  Green  .   When  we  opened  a  joint 
checking  account,  I  decided  my  new  name,  Rose  Green 
was  too  plain,   and  added  the  middle  initial  to  give  it 
more  class.     Becoming  Rose  M.  Green  started  a  whole 
new  chapter  in  my  life. 
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What  we  didn't  know,  or  even  suspect,  was  that 
the  FBI  had  started  a  file  on  me,  and  no  doubt  the  entire 
staff  of  Local  65.   They  apparently  followed  me  to    Los 
Angeles  and  when  we  joined  the  Communist  Political 
Association,  planted  an  informant  among  us  to  report  on 
me.   This  person  also  told  them   I  was  married  and  living 
with  Harry  Green. 

Their  big  assignment  now  was  to  find  out  when 
and  where  I  got  married,  as  their  New  York  file  showed 
nothing  of  the  kind.   This  took  several  hours  of  search, 
costing   our  taxpayers  a  tidy  sum,  and  to  no  avail! 

While  checking  on  me  they  also  checked  on  Hesh 
and  learned  that  he  had  been  arrested  and  finger-printed 
in  October  1933.   But  they  had  no  record  of  his  10-year 
sentence.    Such  efficiency!    Their  information,  probably 
provided  by  his  family,  was  that  he  had  been  a  farm  hand 
for  that  period,  and  then  worked  for  Charlie  and  Kiro 
who  owned  the  Malen  Surgical  Belt  Company.   His  next 
job  was  with  Bethlehem  Steel. 

When  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  was  passed 
some  years  later,  I  sent  them  the  ten-dollar  fee   and  got 
my  report.   It  was  32  pages  long,  most  of  it  crossed  out 
to  protect  their  sources.  What  was  left  is  fairly  amusing, 
as  you  can  see  from  the  next  few  pages.   For  me,  the  best 
part  is  the  last  line,  describing  my  appearance. 
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CHAPTER   19 


Life  was  very  pleasant  once  we  became  official 
Los  Angelenos.    We  even  bought  a  car,  which  was  quite 
an  accomplishment  during  those  war  years  —   a  1939 
Hudson  four-door  sedan.      We  bought  it  from  a  retired 
school  teacher  who  hardly  used  it  after  it  was  in  an  acci- 
dent that  dented  the  trunk  so  badly,  it  could  no  longer  be 
opened.       "But,"  she  assured  us.  "the  rest  of  the  car  is 
fine.    You  can  drive  it  around  the  block  and  see  for  your- 
self." 

Hesh  did  exactly  that  and  agreed  with  her. 
"Except,"  he  said,  "You  realize,  of  course,  that  the  lack  of 
a  trunk  reduces  its  value  considerably." 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "I  guess  it  does."   As  a  result, 
Hesh  offered  her  a  very  low  price,  which  she  quickly  ac- 
cepted.    And  that  was  the  start  of  what  we  later  called 
his  "Theory  of  the  Ridiculous  Offer"  ~  a  tactic  he  used 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.   It  rarely  failed  him. 

Although  there  was  no  way  we  could  fix  the 
trunk,   we  loved  that  old  car  and  promptly  named  her 
"Bleeding  Piles."    She  took  us  everywhere  —  to  the 
beach,  to  the  race-tracks,  and  even  back  to  New  York  to 
visit  the  folks. 

We  also  bought  a  used  upright  piano   to  brighten 
up  the  many  parties  we  gave  —   often  made  even  brighter 
by  visiting  members  of  my  old  Dram  Group.   Chief 
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among  them  was  Henry  Corden  who  was  determined  to 
be  an  actor.   After  performing  on  stage  at  the  Pasadena 
Playhouse,  he  was  hired  for  a  small  part  in  the  Danny 
Kaye  movie,  The  Secret  Life  of  Walter  Mitty.      He  and 
the  Rosenthal  brothers  became  our  steady  guests  and  de- 
veloped quite  a  repertoire  of  skits  and  songs. 

One  evening  he  brought  Cisco  Huston  and  his 
wife,  Bina  to  join  our  happy  group.      Cisco  had  been 
touring  the  country  with  Woody  Guthrie,   the  very  popu- 
lar folk  singer  whose  son  Arlo,  is  a  name   my  young 
readers  will  surely  recognize.     Cisco  not  only  sang  but 
also  worked  up  a  fascinating   hypnotist  act  with  Bina  as 
his  foil.   They  too  joined  our  growing  list  of  friends. 

And  one  evening  I  ran  into  Ben  Irwin  during  a 
theatre  intermission  and  re-established  my  friendship  with 
him.    .   He  and  Hesh  liked  each  other  on  sight.     Our 
group  further  expanded  when  Esther  Feinman  came  out., 
rollowed  by  her  sister  Ruth,  who  was  married  to  a  Navy 
man  named  Sandy  Breakstone. 

Through  Ben,  we  were  privileged  to  meet  Louis 
Clyde  Stoumen,  a  photographer  who  would  become  fa- 
mous for  his  book  The  Family  of  Man  and  winning  an 
Oscar  for  his  documentary  on  the  history  of  the  Civil 
War.   (Much  later  he  produced  a  movie  called  Image  of 
Love  for  which  Hesh  and  I  financed  the  publicity  and 
distribution.   We  didn't  recoup  our  investment,  but  it  was 
still  a  fun  experience. 

And  also  through  Ben  and  his  then  girl  friend- 
Barbara  Myers,  we  visited  "Yip"  Harburg,  who  wrote  the 
music  and  lyrics  for  Show  Boat  in  which  Paul  Robeson 
made  such  a  hit  singing   Ole  Man  River."     And  through 
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Barbara,  I  met  Mike  Schindler,  the  architect  appointed  by 
Frank  Lloyd  Wright  to  supervise  the  repair  and  mainte- 
nance of  his  California  houses.     Mike  introduced  me  to 
the  fascinating  world  of  architecture. 

Hesh  fit  in  very  well  with  our  new  friends  and 
activities.     As  there  was  no  reason  to  tell  anyone  about 
his  past,   we  didn't  and  it  faded  into  a  blur.     Our  main 
problem  was  that  he  lost  his  Mavy  Yard  job  when  the 
war  ended.    .      While  I  continued  typing  documents  at 
the  Hall  of  Records,  he  tried  various  things  —  driving  a 
cab,  running  a  gas  station,  starting  a  mail-order  business. 
None  of  them  amounted  to  anything  until  he  made 
friends  with  Bert,  a  young  man  whose  uncle  manufac- 
tured women's  blouses.   They  became  partners,   subcon- 
tracting for  the  uncle,  who  generously  provided  the  sew- 
ing machines.      Hesh  and  Bert  had  a  wonderful  time 
working  together,  and  trying  to  learn  —   albeit  not  too 
well  —  the  needle  trade.   More  often  than  not,   they  drove 
the  uncle  crazy  with  their  botched  up  results. 

During  this  period  Esther  Benjamin  became  preg- 
nant.   She  and  Lou  were  so  happy  at  the  prospect  of  par- 
enthood, they  inspired  us  to  do  the  same.   And  so,   in  the 
summer  of  1947,  I  too  became  pregnant.     We  were  so 
sure  our  baby  would  be  a  boy,  we  named  him  Samuel 
after  Hesh's  father  and  constantly  referred  to  him  as 
Sammy. 

Unfortunately,  my  first  few  months  of  being  in  the 
family  way,  were  not  very  comfortable.     I  had  a  bad 
case  of  morning-sickness     It  was  so  bad,  1  had  to  quit 
my  job.   How  well  I  remember  my  dear  friend,  Esther 
Feinman  who  worked  near  our  apartment,  taking  early 
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lunch  hours  to  walk  me  up  and  down  the  streets  —  the 
only  relief  I  could  get. 

When  my  stomach  finally  adjusted  to  being 
pregnant  and  the  sickness  stopped,  Esther  Benjamin  gave 
birth  to  her  son,   Ken.   Her  timing  was  perfect  for  me  as 
I  used  him  to  practice  being  a  mother.     He  was  an  ador- 
able baby,  and  I  loved  watching  him,  and  taking  care  of 
him  whenever  Esther  would  let  me.     I  also  began  dili- 
gently practicing  my  piano  music,  hoping  to  imbue  my 
embryo  with  a  love  of  music,  especially  the  classics. 

During  that  time,  Hesh's  sister  Marion,  came  to 
visit  us  with  her  daughter,  Patsy.   Patsy  had  graduated 
from  high  school  that  June  and  was  studying  to  be  a 
nurse,  but  was  not  very  happy  about  it.   In  fact,  she  was 
not  a  very  happy  teenager  about  anything.   We  intro- 
duced them  to  Lou  Stoumen  and  his  wife,  Lini,   a  lovely, 
warm  Dutch  woman  who  was  a  public  health  nurse. 

Lini  dealt  with  pregnant  immigrant  women  before 
and  after  their  babies  were  born.    She  loved  her  work  and 
encouraged,  indeed  inspired  her  to  continue  her  studies. 
She  urged  Patsy  to  keep  looking  for  the  special  opportu- 
nities nursing  offered.     Which  Patsy  did  with  great  suc- 
cess. 

With  Hesh  and  Bert  still  not  making  as  much 
money  from  their  blouse  manufacturing,  and  I  no  longer 
working,  we  wondered  how  we  would  pay  for  Sammy's 
birth.  Once  more  Ben  Irwin  came  to  the  rescue.   He  was 
doing  the  publicity  for  a  new  medical  clinic  opening  not 
far  from  the  store  Hesh  and  Bert  rented. 

This  East  Side  Medical  Clinic  would  break  new 
ground.   And  how  would  they  do  it?   It's  hard  to  believe 


today,  but  the  simple  plan  was  make  the  clinic  interracial. 
They  would  hire  black  and  white  doctors  and  nurses  and 
treat  patients  regardless  of  color.   This  was  unheard  of  in 
those  days  of  racial  segregation.   And  what's  more,  the 
idea  was  being  financed  by  wealthy  Hollywood  progres- 
sives. 

We   signed  up  immediately.   What  a  boon  it  was 
for  us,   as  well  as  for  Los  Angeles'  large  black  and  Lati- 
no population.   I  was  assigned  to  a  Beverly  Hills  obstetri- 
cian who  also  took  care  of  a  pregnant  Shirley  Temple  at 
the  same  time,  except  that  she  paid  the  good  doctor  his 
full  fee,  while  we  paid  just  a  fraction. 

During  my  fifth  or  sixth  month,  Ben  gave  us  a 
pair  of  tickets  to  a  fund-raising  affair  for  the  Clinic  —  not 
that  we  were  expected  to  contribute  but  because  he  knew 
we  would  enjoy  being  mixing  with   the  show-biz  celeb- 
rities. 

The  night  of  the  event,  we  drove  down  Wilshire 
Boulevard  in  our  beat-up  "Bleeding  Piles"  but  when  we 
reached  the  Beverly  Hills  mansion  where  the  event   was 
being  held,  there  was  no  parking  space  and  we  had  to 
settle  for  a  spot  several  blocks  away. 

We  started  to  walk  back  to  the  mansion.   This  in 
itself  was  an  unusual  practice,   for  in  Beverly  Hills,  no 
one  walked.    In  fact,  when  cruising  police  noticed  a 
strolling  stranger,  they  often  stopped  to  ask  what  he  or 
she  was  doing.   But  that  night,  no  one  stopped  the  tall 
man  escorting  the  short,  pregnant  woman. 

Intoxicated  by  the  night-blooming  jasmine,  we 
walked  past  the  elegant  well-kept  homes.     The  only 
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sound  was  from  the  crickets  —  until  we  got  closer  and 
heard  a  beautiful  male  voice  singing  what  sounded  like 
gospel. 

When  we  reached  the  house,  we  saw  people  stand- 
ing two-tiers  deep  around  the  tall  anchor  fence,  mostly 
black  and  Latino  men  and  women,  obviously   domestics 
working  in  the  neighborhood.     Hesh  asked  one  of  them 
"Who  is  that  singing?" 

"Paul  Robeson."  he  whispered  in  awe. 

Of  course!    Who  else  had  a  voice  like  that?   It 
never  occurred  to  us  that  Paul  Robeson  was  in  Beverly 
Hills  that  night.   And  that  we  would  hear  him  sing.   We 
were  great  fans  of  his,  not  only  for  his  performance  in 
Othello,  but  for  his  recordings  of  Spanish  Civil  War 
songs,  in  Spanish,  and  Red  Army  songs  in  Russian. 

Overwhelmed  by  our  good  luck,  we  showed  our 
tickets  at  the  front  door  and  were  told  to  go  through  the 
living  room,  out  the  French  doors  to  the  tennis  court 
where  the  concert  was  taking  place. 

Which  we  did,  and  there  was  Paul  Robeson  in 
person,  big  as  life,  one  hand  cupped  over  his  ear  as  he 
finished  the  song  we  heard  outside.   He  was  a  magnifi- 
cent figure,  over  six  feet  tall,  and  beautifully  dressed. 
His  black  skin  shone  in  the  moonlight. 

We  found  a  seat  for  me,  but  there  was  nothing 
available  for  Hesh.   As  he  stood  in  the  aisle  next  to  me, 
the  man  in  front  of  us  got  up  and  insisted  that  Hesh  take 
his  seat.      Hesh  thanked  him  but  said  it  was  okay,  that 
he  didn't  want  to  impose. 
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The  man  insisted.    "I  have  to  get  up  soon  any- 
way," he  said  with  a  smile.    "Sit  here  and  keep  my  wife 
company."    Hesh  had  no  choice  but  to  sit  down  next  to  e 
the  attractive  woman. 

Meanwhile,  Robeson  sang  an  encore  and  when  the 
applause  died  down,  made  a  short  speech  about  how 
proud  he  was  of  this  first  interracial   clinic  in  L.A.,  possi- 
bly in  the  country.   Everyone  stood  up  and  cheered  him. 
After  acknowledging  the  ovation,  he  raised  his  hand  for 
silence  and  introduced  the  next  speaker  —  none  other  than 
the  always  silent  Marx  brother,  Harpo  himself!    More 
applause. 

And  who  should  step  forward  but  the  man  who 
had  given  Hesh  his  seat?   Without  his  wig,  his  trumpet, 
and  his  funny  costume,  Harpo  was  of  course  unrecogniz- 
able.    That  night,  he  emerged,  not  as  the  mute  comic, 
but  as  a  real  human  being.   And  he   talked!     Harpo  actu- 
ally talked.   He  told  us  how  his  grandmother  brought  this 
harp  over  from   Europe,  kept  it  in  their  crowded  East 
Side  tenement  and  was  determined  that  of  her  four  grand- 
sons, he  was  the  one  to  learn  it.  "And  remember,"  she 
admonished,  "you  have  to  practice  —  practice  —  practice." 

We  all  laughed  at  his  Jewish  grandmother  imita- 
tion.     He  waited  till  we  stopped,  paused  a  moment,  then 
dropping  to  a  serious  tone,  said,  "But  in  Los  Angeles,  a 
Negro  doctor  cannot  practice;  a  Negro  nurse  cannot  prac- 
tice.  A  Negro  medical  technician  cannot  practice.   Now 
for  the  first  time   —  in  this  clinic  on  East  53rd  Street  — 
that  Negro  doctor,  that  Negro  nurse,  and  that  Negro  tech- 
nician can  practice.    And  that  is  why  we  are  here  now 
supporting  this  wonderful  institution." 
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Again,  there  was  a  standing  ovation,  during  which 
I  noticed  that  Paul  Robeson  was  standing  alone.   I  ran  up 
to  him  and  extending  my  hand,  told  him  how  much  I  ad- 
mired him,  thanked  him  for  supporting  the  clinic  and 
identified  myself  as  a  charter  member.   And  patting  my 
stomach,  I  said  "And  this  baby  of  ours  is  one  of  its  first 
clients." 

"How  wonderful."  he  said,  gripping  my  hand  firm- 
ly.   "Bless  you  and  bless  the  baby.   The  best  of  luck  to 
you  both."   He  looked  into  my  eyes,  smiled  broadly,  that 
famous  Paul  Robeson  smile,  and  I  smiled  back,  reluctant- 
ly letting  go  of  his  hand  as  other  people  gathered  around 
me,   wanting  to  talk  to  him  too. 

I  walked  back  to  Hesh  in  a  trance,  only  to  find  he 
was  in  his  own  trance  talking  to  Harpo.   And  to  Harpo's 
wife,  Susan!      Now  it  was  his  turn  to  insist  that  Harpo 
take  back  his  seat  while  Harpo  insisted  he  was  okay. 
Hesh  introduced  me  and  we  all  shook  hands.   Harpo's 
wife  congratulated  me  on  my  pregnancy  and  I  told  them 
about  Robeson's  blessing  us.     Harpo  said  "Mazel  Tov." 
As  with  Robeson,  It  was  over  too  soon  when  other  peo- 
ple gathered  to  claim  his  attention. 

Baby  "Sammy"  was  not  due  till  the  end  of  May, 
but  on  April  22,  1948  I  began  to  hemorrhage  and  Hesh 
drove  me  to  the  hospital.     I  had  a  Caesarian  Section  that 
evening  that  produced  not  the  Sammy  we  were  expecting, 
but  a  little  girl,  with  a  full  head  of  hair  and  no  eyebrows. 
And  because  she  was  five  weeks  premature,  weighed 
only   five  pounds,   two  ounces,  and  would  undoubtedly 
lose  some  weight  the  first  few  days,  she  was  put  into  the 
Preemie  Ward.    She  was  the  largest  baby  there.     They 
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would  not  release  her  until  she  weighed  a  solid  five 
pounds. 

Since  I  couldn't  nurse  her  as  my  milk  had  not 
come  in  sufficiently,  they  sent  me  home  before  she  was 
ready  to  join  us.     Hesh  wanted  to  name  her  after  a 
strong  woman  in  the  Bible  whose  name  began  with  the 
letter  "S"  and  came  up  with  Susannah  and  the  Elders. 
But  I  didn't  want  her  to  be  haunted  by  the  Stephen  Foster 
song  "OA,  Susannah  oh  don't  you  cry  for  me!"   We  set- 
tled on  the  short  form,  Susan  and  added  Irla  after  my 
mother's  sister,  a  victim  of  the  Holocaust. 

When  we  brought  this  tiny  little  person   home,   I 
was  too  scared  to  handle  her,   so  Hesh  administered  her 
first  bath.   We  took  turns,  day  and  night,  making  her  for- 
mula, diapering,  dressing   and  feeding  her.   He  was  an 
amazingly  wonderful  and  gentle  father. 

Little  by  little  we  developed  a  schedule.     Hesh 
drew  a  large  Activity  Chart  on  which  we  recorded  every- 
thing we  did,  so  that  when  one  of  us  was  "off-duty", 
we'd  know  what  happened  when  the  other  one  was  "on." 

Most  of  the  time,  Susie  was  a  delightful  baby, 
except  for  just  before  our  dinner  hour.   At  about  ten  min- 
utes to  six,  she  started  to  cry  for  the  next  three  hours 
without  stopping.      To  soothe  her,  we  took  turns  holding 
and  rocking  her,  but  our  evening  meal  was  ruined,  until 
Hesh  figured  out  a  solution.     Sitting  at  the  dining  table, 
he  looped  a  long  rope  around  his  ankle  and  tied  the  other 
end  to  her  crib  which  was  in  the  bedroom.     This  enabled 
him   to  sit  in  one  room,  and  by  lifting  his  foot  up  and 
down,  rock  her  to  sleep  in  the  other.    . 
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Often  our  friends,  George  and  Maizie,   or  Bob 
and  Gail   took  pity  on  us  and  came  over  to  provide  relief. 
From   Doctor  Spock's  book  "Common  Sense  Care  of 
Baby  and  Child,  we  learned  our  Susie  had  a  typical  case 
of  three-months'  colic.   And  from  friends   we  learned  that 
colicky  babies  are  always  very  bright/    Both  were  cor- 
rect.   .   The  colic  ended  almost  three  months  to  the  day. 
And  Susie  was  indeed   very  bright.     And  still  is! 

When  she  was  about  seven  months  old,  Hesh's 
brother  Abe  phoned  us,  making  an  offer  we  could  not  re- 
fuse -  namely  taking   over  the   mailing  business  Al 
Segal  had  set  up  for  him.   It  had  served  him  well,  but 
now  he  wanted  to  concentrate  on  his  own  successful  mail 
order  ventures. 

The  timing  was  perfect.   Our  women's  blouse 
business  was  not  doing  well  and  Bert's  uncle  was  just 
about  ready  to  close  us  down.     When  we  told  them 
about  Abe's  offer,  they  were  both  much  relieved.     They 
congratulated  us  and  wished  us  well. 

It  was  not  easy  to  end  our  pleasant  life  in  Los  An- 
geles and  to  leave  the  many  friends  we  had  made.   Plus 
we  had  no  idea  of  where  we  would  live,  as  New  York 
had  the  same  housing  shortage  we  first  experienced  in 
Los  Angeles.    Still  we  felt  it  was  an  opportunity  we 
could  not  overlook. 

And  so  we  sold  our  car  and  our  piano  and  bought 
two  one-way  tickets  to  New  York  in  December  1948. 
We  shipped  the  rest  of  our  possessions,  including  our  full 
Guardian  Service  set  ot  aluminum  pots,  to  my  mother's 
house  where  we  would  stay  till  we  got  settled. 
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It  was  the  first  airplane  flight  for  all  three  of  us, 
and  very  exciting.   In  those  days,  it  took  ten  hours  from 
Los  Angeles  to  New  York  with  a  long  stopover  in  Kansas 
City.     Susie  enjoyed  the  trip  as  we  took  turns  holding 
her  and  keeping  her  amused.   When  she  slept,  we  talked 
about  our  uncertain  future  in  the  city  we  called  home. 
What  if  it  didn't  work  out?   We  could  only  wait  and  see. 
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THE  REST  OF  THE  STORY 

Moving  back  to  New  York  was  not  easy.   As  ex- 
pected, affordable  apartments  were  hard  to  find.     We 
lived  with  my  parents  in  their  fourth-floor,  walk-up,  two- 
bedroom  apartment  on  Sullivan  Place.   Although  we  all 
tried  to  minimize  the  tension,  it  got  worse  as  the  weeks 
went  by.   It  was  still  there  when  1  I  finally  found  a  sublet 
in  Brooklyn  that  we  could  have  for  the  next  year.     We 
quickly   moved  into  it. 

Meanwhile,  Hesh  was  working  hard  learning  his 
new  business.   He  named  it  the  Direct  Mailing  and 
Addressing  Company.     Now  that  he  was  a  family  man, 
he  was  really  motivated  to  succeed.   He  particularly 
wanted  to  expand  so  that  Al  Segal  and  his  friend,  Emil 
Kling,  were  not   his  only   customers. 

When  he  realized  that  cold-selling,  knocking  on 
doors  and  talking  to  prospective  customers  was  not  his 
forte,  he  hired  a  young  aggressive  printing  salesman 
named  Bob  Schwartz.     Bob  was  perfect  for  us,  persistent 
to  the  point  of  being  a  pest.      But  his  persistence  paid 
off.      After  working  all  summer  calling  on  the  same  ex- 
ecutives over  and  over  again  without  results,  in  Septem- 
ber the  phone  began  to  ring.   Before  long,  we  had  mail- 
ing jobs  from  General  Foods,  General  Electric,   Columbia 
Broadcasting  and  others. 

It  was  a  bonanza.  Hesh  quickly  r  rented  more 
space,  hired  more  people,  and  bought  more  equipment. 
Direct  Mailing  was  on  its  way. 
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The  business  flourished  so  well,  that  in  a  year  we 
had  enough  money  for  a  down  payment  on  a  house. 
Charlie  and  Kiro  had  already  bought  one  in  Yonkers,  a 
suburb  of  New  York  City  and  urged  us  to  look  there  too. 
We  liked  the  first  house  the  agent  showed  us  and  bought 
it. 

It   consisted  of  two-and-a-half  stories  that  includ- 
ed a  large  sunporch  and  an  unfinished  basement  that  was 
partly  above  ground.     Once  more  Hesh's  "Theory  of  the 
Ridiculous  Offer"  prevailed.   The  sellers  asked  $18,000 
for  it.     He  offered  $12,000.   They  settled  for  $13,500. 
Yes,  that  was  what  nice  homes  went  for  in  November, 
1949.   In  today's  market,  it  probably  lists  for  $500,000! 

On  December  9th.  1952,  Hesh's  42nd  birthday,   I 
gave  birth  to  another  little  girl  -   Deborah  Diane.   And 
now  that  we  were  such  solid  citizens,  owning  our  own 
home  and  a  thriving  business,  we  went  down  to  City  Hall 
and  were  legally  married.     Secretly,  of  course. 

With  the  business  growing,  Hesh  couldn't  keep 
up  with  the  paperwork.   I  begged  him  to  let  me  do  it, 
but  he  refused.     Finally,  after  trying  a  few  people  who 
didn't  work  out,  he  broke  down.     I  hired  a  lovely  young 
woman  named  Marie  to  take  care  of  our  house  and  our 
two  daughters.      She  wasn't  much  of  a  housekeeper,  but 
she  loved  our  girls  and  they  loved  her.   That  was  good 
enough  for  me. 

Working  with  Hesh  in  our  own  business  was  a 
dream  come  true.     I  was  very  proud  of  his  achievement. 
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He  was  without  doubt   a  respected  businessman  and  a 
solid  citizen,     For  sure,  he  was  no  longer  my  Cause. 
I  could  focus  on  my  own  role  our  business.     In  a  few 
months  we  were  functioning  as  equal  partners.     He  was 
in  charge  of  production  and  I  was  in  charge  of  the  office. 

It  was  a  wonderful  experience  for  me,  reminding 
me  of  my  time  with  Bernie  Klein.    I  kept  thinking  of  new 
ways  to  improve  things   and  can  modestly  say  I  came  up 
with  some  real  goodies.    .   I  developed  a  full  charge 
bookkeeping  system  that  included  a  number  of  tax-sav- 
ing gimmicks.     I  also  initiated  some  customer  service 
ideas  that  are  now  standard  procedures  in  the  industry. 
One  of  them  was  a  Post  Office  form  that  I  altered  some- 
what and  that  they  actually  approved!    We  soon  became 
one  of  the  leading  mailing  houses  in  the  city. 

I  wanted  this  happy  period  to  go  on  forever.   But 
Hesh  didn't.   At  age  47,  he  was   ready  to  retire  while  I, 
at  42,  was  at  my  peak,   rarin'  to  go.   And  then,  out  of  the 
blue,  he  got  his  wish  when  our  leading  competitor 
offered  to  buy  us  out  at  a  very  good  price.      He  quickly 
accepted.     Much  as  it  pained  me,   I  acquiesced. 

Like  most  marriages,  ours  had  its  ups  and  downs, 
but  this  decision  really  high-lighted  our  differences. 
In  spite  of  being  so  successful,  Hesh  liked  to  play; 
I  liked  to  work.     Frankly,  I  didn't  know  how  to  play.   To 
me,  work  was  play.   So  that,  after  selling  our  business, 
I  was  determined  not  to  go  back  to  being  "just  a  house- 
wife" and  took  an  interesting  job  in  downtown  Yonkers. 
I  didn't  know  how  Hesh  spent  his  days,  except  that  he 
slept  late  and  seemed  under  the  weather  more  than  he  had 
ever  been. 


Looking  back  now,   I  thought  I  knew  him  better 
than  he  knew  himself.     But  I  didn't.     I  was  sure  that 
with  my  help,  he  had  put  his  prison  term  behind  him. 
Now  I  believe  that  by  retiring  early  and  doing  nothing,  he 
was  still  making  up  for  his  lost  years. 

As  it  turned  out,  he  didn't   enjoy  his  retirement  as 
much  as  he  hoped  since  he  had  no  one  to  share  it  with. 
In  order  to  play,  he  needed  playmates.   But  all  his  male 
friends  were  either  working  or  running  their  business. 

Unknownst  to  me  at  the  time,  there  were  women 
he  saw  occasionally,  but  they  were  not  enough  to  fill  his 
free  time.      And  so,  his  frustration  took  the  form  of 
colds  and  backaches. 

Our  doctor,  Fred  Singer,  said,  "Hesh,  you  knew 
what  were   retiring  from  but  you  made  no  plan  for  what 
you  were  retiring  to." 

It  made  a  lot  of  sense.   He  decided  to  take  a 
course  in  investing  in  order  to  manage  the  money  we  got 
from  the  sale  of  f  Direct  Mailing.   He  was  an  excellent 
student  and  soon  made  friends  with  the  instructor,  Sam 
Leibowitz/     Sam  invited  him  to  intern  at  his  brokerage 
and   urged  him  to  take  the  Securities  Exchange  Commis- 
sion exam  and  become  a  licensed  stock  broker.     With  his 
high  IQ  and  Sam's  excellent  coaching,   he  passed  easily. 

However,  just  as  he  didn't  have  the  killer  instinct 
to  be  a  Golden  Gloves  boxer,  he  didn't  want  the  responsi- 
bility of  managing  other  people's  money.   Instead,  he 
trained  a  young  man  named  Bob  Berman  who  welcomed 
the  chance.    .   As  soon  as  Bob  got  his  license,  Hesh 
turned  our  money  over  to  him. 
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Around  that  time  in  the  in  the  mid-sixties,  we  sold 
our  Yonkers   house   and  moved  to  a  beautiful   apartment 
in  lower  Manhattan.    Susie  and  Debbie  were  in  their 
teens.  Hesh  worked  for  a  while  on  Wall  St.  editing  a 

financial  newsletter  but  spent  most  of  his  time  at  a  gam- 
ing club  on  West  72nd  Street.   There  he  played  bridge, 
chess,  backgammon  and  finally  —  almost  exclusively  - 
poker. 

I  was  hired  as  Membership  Secretary  of  the   Na- 
tional Committee  for  a  Sane  Nuclear  Policy.    Susie,  the 
musician  in  our  family,  married  Len  Rifkin  and  was  go- 
ing to  Hunter  College.   Debbie,  the  artist,  was  in  the 
High  School  of  Music  and  Art.   Only  Hesh  was  drifting. 
Before  long,  he  told  me  he  wanted  out  of  the  marriage. 

I  agreed  and  we  split  for  a  year-and-a-half,  then 
we  reconciled  for  another  year-and-a-half.      I  wanted  us 
to  see  a  marriage  counselor.   He  didn't.      I  went  myself, 
glad  that  I  did,  as  I  learned  a  lot.      Then  Betty  Friedan 
and  her  Feminine  Mystique  came  along  and  I  joined  a 
Consciousness  Raising  group.   This  became  the  most 
meaningful  Turning  Point  of  my  later  years. 

I  also  joined  Weight  Watchers,  became  a  size  10 
again  looked  better  than  ever.       I  too  now  wanted  to  be 
free  of  our  marriage  and  when  Hesh  admitted  he  had  a 
girl-friend,   I  left  him.     I  loved  being  single  and  attrac- 
tive again. 

I  also  began  to  see  that  when  I  vowed  to  make 
up  to  him  for  his  prison  years,   I  couldn't  possibly  do  it 
all  the  way.   I  couldn't  ever  make  up  for  the  loss  of  his 
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personal  freedom,  to  say  nothing  of  his  sexual  freedom. 
This  he  could  only  do  by  himself. 

I  moved  into  a  studio  apartment  right  around  the 
corner  from  my  old  stamping  ground  at  13  Astor  Place. 
I  became  Circulation  Manager  of  the  Nation  Magazine, 
edited  at  the  time  by  one  of  my  literary  heroes,  Carey 
Mc Williams.   I  made  interesting  friends,  became  a  grand- 
mother to  Susie  and  Len's  daughter,  Coby,  and  -  mod- 
ern career  woman  that  I  was,  took  a  course  in  computer 
programming. 

In  1973  I  visited  Japan  where  Debbie  was  study- 
ing art.   In  1976   I  went  to  South  Africa  to  meet  my 
mother's  family  and  write  a  family  history. 

When  I  came  home  from  that  wonderful  trip,    I 
got  another   challenging  job  —  this  time  with  the  National 
Shoe  Retailers  Association,  supervising  their  conversion 
from  manual  records  to  the  computer. 

In  1982   I  was  66  years  old,  ready  to  retire  and 
collect  my  Social  Security.   Hesh  by  this  time  had  moved 
to  Las  Vegas  where  he  became  a  full-time  blackjack  and 
poker-player,  but  we  remained  good  pals  over  the  years. 
His  girl-friend,  Iola,  had  suffered  a  psychotic  breakdown 
and  was  back  with  her  family  in  Washington,  D.C/  Iron- 
ically, this  man  who  wanted  his  freedom  so  badly  was 
now  the  single  father  of  their  eight-year  old  son,  Harry  Jr. 
.     \ 

He  and  I  had  remained  friends  during  that  time. 
We  were  never  formally  divorced  as  we  had  divided  our 
assets  evenly  when  we  were  together.   And  we  were  still 
were  close  to  our  two  daughters.     He  suggested  I  move 
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move  to  Las  Vegas  as  my  Social  Security  check  would 
go  a  long  way  there.  The  living  was  cheap  and  apart- 
ments plentiful. 

I  flew  out.  and  stayed  with  him  and  Little  Harry 
for  two  weeks.    We  even  discussed  reconciling  but  while 
I  liked  Las  Vegas,  I  was  not  interested  in  getting  together 
again.   There  was  no  way  we  could  function  as  a  couple 
any  more.   We  were  two  separate  individuals.    . 

Instead,  I  took  my  own  apartment  in  a  large  com- 
plex near  his,   bought  a  Kaypro  computer  and  organized 
the  Kaypro  Users'  Group  —  a  support  group  for  people 
struggling  to  learn  that  early  computer.     It  was  another 
interesting  turning  point. 

In  1986,  while  living  in  Las  Vegas,  I  joined  a  new 
Health  Maintenance  organization.   The  premium  was  only 
$15  a  month.   During  my  first  routine  exam,  the  young 
woman  gynecologist  discovered  I  was  in  a  late  stage  of 
ovarian  cancer.    She  took  such  good  care  of  me  for  the 
next  year,  I  am  still  alive  today. 

The  following  year,   Debbie  and  her  friend  Doug 
Minkler  made  me  a  grandma  again.   They  named  the  ba- 
by girl  Mischa  Rose  —  Mischa  for  my  father  and  Rose 
for  me.   They  we**e  living  in  Richmond,  California,  at  the 
time  and  I  flew  over  as  often  as  possible  to  see  the  baby, 
has  phoned  one  day.    She  had  moved  to  California  some 
years  before,   and  in  1987  together  with  Doug  Minkler, 
made  me  a  grandmother  for  the  second  time.   I  adored 
Mischa  Rose,  my  new  granddaughter,  and  flew  to  Rich- 
mond as  often  as  possible  to  see  them. 
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In  1988,  she  phoned  me  again  to  say  she  found  a 
big  old  house  in  Berkeley  with  a  separate  apartment  for 
me.   Was  I  interested  in  sharing  it? 

Was  I???   I'll  say  I  was!    The  three  of  us  bought 
the  house  together,  and  that's  how  I  got  to  watch  Mischa 
grow  from  baby  to  toddler  to  little  girl,  to  teenager  and  to 
the  lovely  young  woman   she  is  today. 

That  was  nineteen  years  ago.     Hesh  stayed  in  Las 
Vegas  with  his  son  until  he  died  in  1995.   Despite  our 
differences,  he  remained  the  love  of  my  life.     My  heart 
still  skipped  a  beat  each  time  I  saw  him  and  I  never 
found  anyone  to  replace  him.   Besides,  who  else  could 
have  given  me  two  such  beautiful  ;  blue-eyed  daughters 
and  two  such  wonderful   granddaughters? 

I  continue  to  share  this  house  with  Deborah, 
where,  as  they  say  in   the  fairy  tales  I  have  lived  happily 
ever  after. 
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